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Foreword 


Despite taxing medical obstacles that she has had to endure, in this 
important and arresting study, Joanna Cowden examines six Peace 
Democrats. Their views about the character of American governance 
still echo in our times in conservative constitutional thought. As a 
result, this work addresses not just the past but the present as well, with 
all the complications that such a perspective may imply. Of course, 
whether conservative or liberal, we are inclined to dismiss Lincoln’s 
Yankee dissenters. After all, once beyond the issue of small or 
expansive government policies, even the most earnest Confederate flag- 
waver cannot repudiate the Union flag to which we all owe allegiance. 
Loudly and angrily the Civil War northern dissidents against the 
waging of military suppression protested against the Unionist program 
of military conquest. They especially abhorred the prospect of racial 
freedom that hundreds of thousands of Union soldiers, both white and 
black, bequeathed our nation in their struggle against a fiercely 
determined foe. Yet, as Cowden convincingly insists, we must take 
their negative voices seriously. Happily, the Peace party did not 
command a majority to pursue peace at any cost. Nevertheless they 
represented a significant and sizable sector of the Northern 
constituency. 

The outstanding aspect of this work is the complex, idiosyncratic 
humors of politicians whom she so well delineates. The six 
representatives whom Cowden has selected should not be misidentified 
as members of the “Old Gentleman’s” party—the former Whigs who 
vainly had tried to patch things up with an array of compromises in 
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1860 just as the secession of the Lower South made reconciliation 
impossible under any circumstance. ' 

Instead, with one exception, they were stalwart Jacksonians. These 
Buchanan anti-Douglasites shared the views of Roger B. Taney, 
Jackson’s long-lived appointee to the Supreme Bench. Taney had 
thought to smother the sectional fires with his court’s disastrous ruling 
in the Dred Scott case of 1857. 

Moreover, a common bond among them, the author maintains, was 
a dedication to Burkean republicanism—that is, to limited central 
government, local independence, and, above all, the maintenance of 
sound order and stability. In addition, all six were devotees of states 
rights. Indeed, in their insistence that the Southern states had the right 
to secede, they adopted the strongest states rights position possible. The 
six Northern separatists insisted that the United States Constitution 
recognized the full sovereignty of the individual states. That position, 
of course, was identical with the understanding of their seceded 
brethren. The concept continues a lively existence among highly 
conservative Southerners today. Such ideas about the primacy of local 
over national powers have scarcely disappeared from current politics 
throughout the nation as a whole. 

In spite of their common apprehension regarding right government, 
these Civil War ideologues were not cut from the same cloth. Rather, 
they were individuals of idiosyncratic backgrounds although sharing a 
common antipathy to anything Lincolnian. Some were rich and well 
established. Others began in the ranks of the working classes. Some 
were “straight-out” racists and proslavery enthusiasts. Others proved 
more cautious and perhaps rather indifferent to African American 
slavery altogether. 

Thomas H. Seymour of Connecticut, to mention one, combined his 
aristocratic pride with a sincere interest in the working poor, many of 
whom were Irish folk as devout in their Catholic faith as in their 
Democratic loyalties. Seymour recognized their power at the polls. 
Moreover, he promoted the democratically oriented public-school 
movement in a state known for its fiscal tightfistedness and old- 
fashioned hierarchical values. Also, with regard to the Civil War, the 
governor of Connecticut had seen military action firsthand. He had 
served heroically in Mexico under Winfield Scott. The horrors he 
witnessed (including the fatal wounding of an officer friend nearby) 
meant that he could speak authoritatively about the discrepancy 
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between battlefield agony and armchair sentimentalizings about glory 
and immortal, sacrificial fame. So effective were his antiwar 
pronouncements that Lincoln felt obliged to throw all the power of 
federal patronage and pledged war contracts against his reelection in 
1863. A General Nye, Lincoln’s operative, vowed “to buy up the 
damned state” and raised a campaign fund of $100,000 to complete the 
purchase. When the returns came in, the Republican challenger, 
William A. Buckingham, was enabled to crow, “The Copperheads have 
sunk into their hides and hiding places.” But in actuality, as Cowden 
stresses, the tactic of returning some politically selected 3,000 or more 
soldiers home to vote against Seymour made all the difference. The 
margin of Union victory was just over 2,500. 

To be sure, the other five dissenters also denounced the war with 
vigor equal to Seymour’s but perhaps less for personal than ideological 
reasons. Enamored of slavery and the Southern upper-class planters and 
the conservative values they stood for, Clement Vallandigham and his 
colleagues opposed the military suppression of rebellion as a futile, evil 
and unconstitutional undertaking. Lincoln and his Republicans, they 
claimed, were the real traitors when sending the bluecoats into battle. 
Cowden makes an excellent point when she observes how the 
flamboyant Vallandigham continues to be sole spokesman for the Peace 
Democrats in the history textbooks even as he monopolized the 
newspaper headlines with his belligerent, nineteenth-century sound 
bites, as it were. Lincoln finally had to exile him to the Confederacy. 
His outrageous disunionist statements extolled Confederate virtues and 
cursed Union villainies. In his farewell remarks to his Congressional 
colleagues in January 1863, he warned that the Lincoln authorities were 
planning to incite servile insurrection with its attendant atrocities. Such 
fanatical outspokenness, it seemed to Unionists, bore the odiousness of 
sedition. And there was truth in that designation. Vallandigham was the 
supreme commander of the Sons of Liberty, one of the secret 
organizations protecting deserters and draft-dodgers, and organizing the 
sabotaging of bridges and the killing of draft officials.’ 

Since the excesses of Vallandigham and others are well known, the 
center of her argument lies elsewhere. She concentrates on the more 
moderate dissenting cadre. By exploring the less radical wartime 
careers of the other Peace leaders, Cowden astutely places 
Vallandigham in a proper and much expanded context. 
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Like the anti-Vietnam politicians in that much more doubtful 
contest, the Peace Democrats had to weigh their words with care. With 
conscription policies in jeopardy. Lincoln’s suspension of the writ of 
habeas corpus far from the front lines in 1862 and Vallandigham’ s 
expulsion to the Southland he so assiduously courted were bound to 
inhibit antiwar expression. Cowden recognizes the perils of the 
Copperhead movement, to use the contemporary term. The necessity 
for Lincoln’s censorship in the crisis was highly justifiable under the 
Constitution itself, even if his opponents shrilled otherwise. Without a 
doubt, the Peace men gave comfort and succor to the Confederates. 
Some, though not the ones Cowden treats, urged soldiers in the field to 
desert or even to take up arms against the Union government. A whole 
regiment of Illinoisans was suspected of disloyalty. Indiana Peace 
Democrats tried to cripple state government by adjourning without 
passing a budget to defy Republican Governor Oliver P. Morton. 
Lincoln met Morton’s request for emergency funds and headed off a 
loss of that state to the war effort.* When news of Northern antidraft 
protests reached Robert E. Lee, the general urged President Jefferson 
Davis to capitalize on yearnings for peace in the North. It could help to 
divide the enemy, Lee advised. Publicly entertain the prospect of 
reunion, he counseled the President in Richmond, but only as bait to 
tempt the Northern populace, promote further Yankee moves toward 
peace and weaken Lincoln’s popular appeal. “When peace is proposed 
to us it will be time enough to discuss its terms,” Lee reasoned. 
Prudence would be violated if the Confederacy rejected “the 
proposition in advance, merely because those who made it believe, or 
affect to believe, that it will bring us back to the Union.”® As Lee knew, 
all but the most extreme Northern peace leaders espoused that 
stipulation. Davis, though, refused to be quite so Machiavellian. Lee’s 
daring advancement into Maryland and later Pennsylvania was 
designed to substantiate to the world the extent of Confederate power 
and independence in hopes that these expeditions would swell the 
antiwar ranks in the Union. The trouble was partially that Lincoln’s 
opposition was as singular and unable to adjust to change as Cowden 
shows it to have been. Largely mired in the past, the Union President’s 
enemies were unable to roll back the tides of a drastic revolution in the 
fate and structure of the nation. The wartime Republican reign 
established a huge army, personal federal taxation, a new national 
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banking system, protective tariffs and a diminution of state authority— 
all anathema to the old Northern Jacksonians. 

In her expertly told portrayal of the fatalistic James Asheton Bayard, 
the reigning prince of Delaware, as one might say, Cowden analyzes a 
political phenomenon not so recognizable as a nineteenth-century 
character as one born a century too late. In the late eighteenth century, 
only gentlemen of rank were conventionally deemed prepared for 
public appointment or elective office. Under the tides of popular power, 
gradually the aristocracy of Philadelphia, for instance, withdrew from 
the hurly-burly and grubbiness of office-seeking campaigns. Economic 
power remained the domain of the well born. Yet politics had perforce 
to be abandoned. The gentility unwillingly retired to country estates 
and bank offices. The heirs of privilege were not, however, above 
stuffy head-shaking over the impending fall of civilization under the 
heel of mobocracy. Senator Bayard, Democrat, from a manageably 
small state, however, was an exception. With a long and honorable 
lineage to supply the electorate, he objected to the rail-splitting 
President Lincoln as a matter of social disdain as well as political 
antipathy and repulsion. Needless to say, it was in Bayard’s political 
interest to uphold states-rights principles. Any governmental 
centralization spelled the end of upper-class condescension toward a 
cap-doffing peasantry in his district. Borrowing from Edmund Burke, 
his favorite authority, Bayard informed his son, “Americans do not 
understand human nature and while more and more of them can read 
and write, fewer understand human nature, itself the origin of all law. 
In their ignorance they continue to violate the great principles.”® Like 
the other dissidents, Bayard was as stubborn and obtuse about the 
realities of Union politics as Charles X had been in France before his 
unceremonious removal in 1830. The intractable conservative even 
turned against his loyal and otherwise acceptable son-in-law. The 
young son-in-law had had the temerity to join a Pennsylvania cavalry 
regiment. Nevertheless, the senior misanthrope won reelection through 
the Delaware legislature in 1862 but resigned in 1864. He had come to 
bitter despair over the loss of the Old Republic and the impending 
inauguration of an unfamiliar, reconstructed Union. 

Perhaps the most intriguing chapter of this work concerns William 
Bradford Reed, whose complexity of character springs forward with 
startling clarity. As Cowden relates, a family tragedy involving a 
slander of cowardice during the Revolutionary War set the successful 
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Philadelphia attorney along a different, alienating path when the new 
and far more tragic contest at midcentury materialized. So strong were 
his antiwar convictions and hatred of Republicans that he fatally 
imperiled his law practice. Strangely impulsive despite a brilliant legal 
intellect, Reed, like Bayard, suffered from a deep melancholia as events 
brought closer Union victory and the transformation of the country. 

More sanguine and unfailingly successful at law, Charles O’Conor 
rose from lower-class roots to eminence before the New York Bar. A 
stout and highly public opponent of abolitionism, O’Conor admired the 
South and slavery even more than most of his fellow Catholic Irish 
compatriots in the city. Cowden notes the irony, however, that 
O’Conor, perhaps partly in reaction to his own background, despised 
the coarseness and corruptibility of William “Boss” Tweed. In a re- 
created rendition worthy of a Hollywood courtroom drama, Cowden 
describes how O’Conor overcame his own deathly illness to prosecute 
Tweed and win the case against the New York exemplar of American 
city-boss corruption. 

In the final chapter she shrewdly pairs Vallandigham with the 
obscure but oddly interesting Alexander Long. Although he lacked 
Vallandigham’s proslavery and antiblack convictions, he was another 
disunionist Congressman from southern Ohio. (It is true, however, that 
in 1862 Long adopted a racist platform in his election campaign.) She 
makes the pairing largely because of their intimate if unfulfilled 
collaboration against Lincoln’s government. 

Readers of Heaven Will Frown on Such a Cause As This will find a 
fresh and perceptive approach to the tragedy of the Civil War. Cowden 
does not treat the Confederates, the external foe, but instead the 
heresiarchs within the Union itself. What we learn from her penetrating 
examination is the poignancy about lives lost long ago. We perceive 
their backward-looking rationale for leaving things as they were. Let 
the slave states go with God’s and the free states’ blessing was their 
desperate plea. Settle once more, urged Cowden’s protagonists, into the 
familiar ways of earlier times. That anti-Union submissiveness to 
Southern desires utterly failed. Yet the conservative, small-government 
principle lives on in our own day, though without the burden of slavery 
and disunion to stain its advocates with recognizable inhumanity. In 
that earlier time, the course of reaction had its own sincere and honor- 
bound apostles. In the long run, we must, though, judge them 
wrongheaded or worse. 
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Joanna Cowden has achieved much more than simply penning the 
two hundred or so pages of this book in explaining the dissidents 
against Lincoln’s great, grievous war. We cannot celebrate these six 
figures whatever their individual stories of melancholy, frustrated fury 
and retrograde outlook may reveal. They were on the mistaken side of 
the future. Lincoln’s six insistent critics were the losers in the cause of 
racial justice and popular freedom. Yet, as the author contends, their 
states-rights position places them within the orbit of republican 
traditions in America—for better or worse. Perhaps more importantly, 
Cowden reminds us that failures have their stories to tell. Like the rest 
of us, they have intensely held convictions to disclose. Their earnest but 
(to us) offensive certitudes were founded on the bedrock of their 
backgrounds, headlong temperaments and narrow cultural blinders. 
They were, however, all too human. That the story is told so 
trenchantly is a tribute not just to Professor Cowden’s research but to 
the historian’s profession as a whole to which she is so dedicated. We 
honor not just the book but the gallant author herself. 


BERTRAM WYATT-BROWN 
GAINESVILLE, FLORIDA 
NOVEMBER 21, 2000 
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I offer an appraisal of Peace Democrats—popularly known as 
Copperheads—and the ideological convictions that impelled their 
crusade against Abraham Lincoln and the Civil War. I define Peace 
Democrats as Democratic Party members who denounced war as the 
preferred means of resolving the nation’s sectional crisis. Mainstream 
Democrats, in contrast, were those who supported war unconditionally 
(sometimes called War Democrats), or those who wavered between 
distaste for war and reluctant acquiescence. I describe the Peace 
Democrats’ commitment to doctrines that they regarded as 
fundamental, and show that their influence on northern voters ebbed 
and flowed with the tide of battle and the war policies that Congress 
and the Lincoln administration enacted. When Peace Democrats’ 
campaigns for office coincided with the imposition of adverse wartime 
measures including conscription, the suspension of the protective writ 
of habeas corpus and the incremental phases of Lincoln’s emancipation 
policy, they attracted a significant share of the votes cast. However, 
they usually did not win elections. 

This Civil War, the bloodiest and most wrenching conflict that this 
nation has experienced, was an ideological catastrophe for Democrats 
committed to a republic whose benign central government rarely 
exercised its power to coerce states or impose its will on civilians. 
When rebellious states left the Union in 1860 and 1861, Democrats 
who would soon call themselves Peace Democrats argued that forcing 
them to return was not an option. When war began, they ferociously 
opposed it. Their protest energized a broad spectrum of opponents— 
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some in their own party—who castigated the Peace Democrats as 
disloyal. These opponents represented consensus opinion among 
soldiers and civilians alike. 

As James M. McPherson and other Civil War authorities have 
pointed out, there were moments when the outcome of the war was in 
doubt. If the Confederacy had won more victories than Union armies 
did, the Peace Democrats might have seen the ranks of their followers 
grow into a majority and their principles accepted. The six men whom I 
have selected to represent the Peace Democrats were regarded as 
spokesmen for durable conservative themes that have threaded their 
way through our national history from the inception of the republic to 
the present day. When political leaders today espouse limited 
government and express hostility toward those inside the Beltway, they 
resemble the Peace Democrats. Yet these precursors of modern 
conservatism have scarcely been acknowledged. 

The six Democrats I chose were thoughtful, articulate, persistent in 
their critique of Lincoln’s war and prominent enough to have much to 
lose. It would be wrong to claim any one of them as representative of 
wartime dissenters; they were unique in personality and varied 
significantly in their approaches and emphases. Yet, collectively, they 
articulated a conservative perspective that deserves examination. They 
lost the argument about the future form of the Union in the boom of 
cannons and the cries of the dying as the bluecoats overcame 
Confederate resistance in 1865. Yet causes that fail instruct us about 
the contingencies of the past as surely as do the victorious ones we so 
often celebrate. 

Five of the six dissenters were engaged in rhetorical combat against 
Lincoln from the war’s beginning in April 1861 to its end four years 
later. The sixth also hated Lincoln’s war, but observed a self-imposed 
silence until it ended. During the postwar years he was a powerful 
advocate for Southerners, including Jefferson Davis. The six knew one 
another and often worked together. Yet they were geographically 
dispersed, living in Connecticut, New York, Pennsylvania, Delaware 
and Ohio. In background, too, they were diverse. Thomas H. Seymour 
of Connecticut and James A. Bayard of Delaware were privileged 
members of an American-style upper class. Bayard, the scion of a 
patriarchal clan, regarded his state, Delaware, as his natural preserve. 
William B. Reed of Pennsylvania aspired to join this exalted group but 
finally was driven out of it. Clement L. Vallandigham, the son of a 
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sanctimonious schoolmaster and his pious wife, enjoyed modest 
prosperity but was not to the manor born. Charles O’Conor, the child of 
Irish immigrants in New York City, and Alexander Long, the son of a 
struggling farmer in Ohio, were both born into impoverished families. 
Both became successful lawyers and derived enormous satisfaction 
from their rise to prominence and material success. 


I wish to acknowledge Professor Bertram Wyatt-Brown, who spent 
many hours scrutinizing this manuscript through all of its incarnations. 
His editorial suggestions and his questions, sharp and searching, have 
been invaluable. The best of critics, he has persuaded me to reconsider 
assertions and conclusions that I regarded as incontrovertible. 

Others who have read, commented, suggested revisions and 
prodded when they thought prodding was in order include Lawrence 
Bryant, former Chair of my Department, who is an inveterate seeker of 
clarity and le mot juste. Carl Peterson, Judith Raftery and Sarah Emily 
Newton of California State University, Chico, and David Wilson of the 
University of California, Davis, all colleagues and friends, have read, 
made suggestions and urged me on. Emory Thomas of the University 
of Georgia read a fledgling chapter many years ago and told me to 
persevere. J. Scott Hazen, my brother-in-law who liked the manuscript, 
did the same. I offer a word of appreciation to Michael Magliari of my 
Department, who regularly provides illuminating and sometimes 
titillating information about Copperheads in California and other 
locales. I also salute my editor, Danila Oder, whose meticulous scrutiny 
has forestalled numerous errors and promoted clarity. 

Finally, I acknowledge, with love, Robert M. McCulley, my 
architect husband. He has not only encouraged me, as is expected of 
husbands and lovers, but has read the manuscript and offered his 
uniquely incisive commentary. My appreciation for his critique and his 
patience knows no bounds. 





Chapter 1 


The Ideological Assault against Lincoln 


On February 23, 1863, Clement L. Vallandigham, a two-term 
representative from Dayton, Ohio, and Lincoln’s most uninhibited 
critic, leaped to his feet and demanded the House floor. The president 
was ushering in “an imperial military despotism,” he shouted. As a 
staunch American patriot “undismayed, unseduced, unterrified, and 
heedless of the miserable cry of disloyalty,” he was morally obligated 
to denounce Lincoln’s war. Vallandigham was a handsome politician 
with flashing eyes and boundless energy. He had failed to win 
reelection in October 1862 and was determined to make the most of his 
remaining two weeks in the House of Representatives. On every 
possible occasion, he called the war a futile agony and demanded its 
peaceable closure. When Lincoln ignored him, Vallandigham berated 
him unmercifully. The president, still shaken by Ambrose Burnside’s 
defeat at Fredericksburg two months earlier, had little patience with 
Peace Democrats like Vallandigham. To Lincoln they were 
obstructionists of dubious loyalty who undermined the war effort.” Yet 
Vallandigham’s speeches attracted large audiences and provided 
riveting stories for the press. The public’s fascination with the wartime 
dissenters, particularly Vallandigham, curbed Lincoln’s impulse to 
muzzle him. 

The life stories of six Democrats in Union states opposed to Civil 
War, Vallandigham among them, illuminate the variety of political 
dissent behind Yankee lines. Their stories show the diverse pathways 
dissenters followed before war began. For example, most antiwar 
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dissenters were lifelong Democrats but some, including one of the six, 
were former Whigs. Their stories reveal that the crisis of war cemented 
their commitment to limited government and their insistence that 
antislavery advocates compromised the property right. In addition, the 
Lincoln administration’s efforts to discourage dissenters like 
themselves fortified their determination to protect individual rights. 

I have chosen these six in part because they were articulate and 
influential men who had achieved name recognition in the states where 
they lived. In addition, they were consistent. Despite powerful 
incentives to soften their message, they did not waver. All were 
determined to save the old (prewar) republic from the corrosive forces 
that, they believed, were destroying it. They regarded the rising tide of 
sectional fury and the war it precipitated as savage forces that would 
demolish the voluntary ties that held together the thirty-three states (in 
1860) in a loosely confederated union. The core belief that they shared 
was the conviction that war would forever destroy the old republic. 
They regarded Lincoln’s victory at the polls in November 1860 as a 
coup d’état, and when war began, claimed that a Union victory would 
usher in an efficient despotism with Lincoln at its head.’ Yet 
disagreements even among committed Peace Democrats over the way 
war should end shows the varying directions that wartime dissent could 
take. 

The six were fellow ideologues who knew one another personally 
and praised one another as genuine conservatives and “True 
Democrats.” As they participated in the 1850s debate over sectional 
hegemony, their beliefs solidified into doctrine. When war began, they 
declared their love for the old republic under demolition and praised 
white Southerners for their admirable caste system. Their contribution 
to the wartime debate was a retrograde vision of the nation’s future 
pitted against Lincoln’s reborn nation. When war ended, those not 
thoroughly disheartened struggled to arrest the modernizing forces that 
the war had unleashed. One, Clement L. Vallandigham, disavowed his 
own wartime dissent. 

During the 1850s, future Peace Democrats castigated all who 
questioned slavery and blamed them for inciting hostility between 
North and South.’ They also defended Southerners more aggressively 
than other Democrats. In doing so, they developed a siege mentality. 
Southerners were virtuous and selfless men who deserved praise rather 
than insult, they insisted. Southerners disdained the materialist 
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Yankees’ remorseless race to acquire wealth and status. Slaveowning 
Southerners were the most admirable of all. They transformed blacks 
into productive workers and thus performed an indispensable service. 
After war began, Peace Democrats portrayed Southerners as victims of 
Yankee aggression. When they did so, they drove a wedge between 
themselves and the mainstream Democrats who did not share their 
admiration for the South. 

During the interval between South Carolina’s secession in 
December 1860 and the April 1861 attack on Fort Sumter, the soon-to- 
be Peace Democrats demanded that massive concessions be granted to 
the recently formed Confederacy. When Lincoln failed to appease 
Confederate leaders, they lumped him together with William Lloyd 
Garrison, Theodore Weld and Wendell Phillips, and denounced him as 
an abolitionist fanatic. Complexity and appreciation of historical 
ambiguity were not within the Peace Democrats’ mental repertoire. In 
their eyes, those who approved the war but were unsure about 
abolishing slavery were indistinguishable from uncompromising 
reformers who demanded immediate abolition. 

The roots of the reactionary ideology that Peace Democrats 
embraced lay in eighteenth-century republicanism, a cluster of 
compatible beliefs and attitudes that American colonists formulated and 
historian Bernard Bailyn in his 1967 Ideological Origins of the 
American Revolution famously described. Its central component was 
distrust of power-driven leaders who conspired to stifle citizens’ 
liberties. The most persistent and compelling eighteenth-century belief 
was the conviction that, unless they were checked, those who held 
political power would inevitably become tyrants. Democrats in the 
nineteenth century regarded political authority and individual liberty as 
natural antagonists and assumed that the struggle to overcome tyranny 
must be unrelenting. 

, Peace Democrats’ preoccupation with citizens’ liberties differed in 
intensity but not in substance from that of mainstream Democrats.” 
Democratic doctrine, evolving during the antebellum years 
incorporated the negative concept of liberty that James M. MePherson 
defines as the enemy of concentrated political power and liberation 
from the restraints that despots would impose.” A related belief, a 
central tenet of Democratic Party doctrine, was the insistence that aaie 
were self-governing polities capable of inhibiting the centralizing 
ambitions that national leaders harbored.? When their Republican 
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opponents demanded that federal agencies become instruments of 
reform, Democrats, rushing to the ramparts, transformed principles 
hitherto regarded as articles of faith into decrees. s States were now 
fortresses sheltering vulnerable citizens from the national colossus that 
Republican Party leaders, arrogating to themselves unprecedented 
powers, were constructing. ' 

Historian Jean H. Baker identifies Edmund Burke, eighteenth- 
century proponent of natural law and critic of the French Revolution, as 
one whose intellectual creed clarified for nineteenth-century Democrats 
the relationship between human agency and societal advancement. The 
key to Burke’s formulation was the existence of natural laws set in 
motion by a deity who charted human progress. These laws provided 
direction, a broad avenue for people to follow. They deflected radical 
leaders’ precipitous leaps into the unknown and instead prescribed slow 
and steady progress along that avenue. Democrats assumed that 
revolutionaries, emulating those in France, shunted aside Burkean laws. 
The unhappy result was chaos, bloodletting and regression to 
savagery.” William B. Reed described the French Revolution as an 
“unvarying, unmitigated tragedy which nauseates the mind with 
horrors.” He claimed that its doctrines had infected American leaders 
like Seward and Lincoln who were rushing the nation into civil war. 

Peace Democrats and mainstream Democrats alike feared their 
nation’s revolutionary transformation, but responded in different ways 
to their party’s anti-aristocratic tradition. While mainstream Democrats 
embraced the notion that common folk could (and should) claim 
leading political positions, some Peace Democrats regarded the 
elevation of commoners with ambivalence or openly deplored it. 
Thomas H. Seymour of Connecticut, James A. Bayard of Delaware and 
William B. Reed of Pennsylvania believed that a wide, deep and 
impenetrable gulf separated men like themselves, the wellborn heirs of 
eighteenth-century traditions of deference, from the unenlightened 
masses.'* Bayard of Delaware bemoaned “the class of men in whom 
public confidence is reposed [that] descends each year” and deplored 
the “happy and contented ploughman who has been changed into a 
discontented office-seeker.” He claimed that universal suffrage 
“leveled men as much down as up” and produced a new crop of 
unenlightened voters who chose “peddling tricksters” as their leaders. 

In 1860 and 1861 those Northerners most likely to openly reveal 
their compatibility with Southerners and justify the secession of 
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southern states were Peace Democrats. Drew Gilpin Faust observes that 
Southerners placed secession within the glorious tradition of the 
American Revolutionary era and made it an important component of 
Confederate nationalism. Peace Democrats similarly argued that as 
seceding Southerners departed from corrupt Yankeedom, they became 
the pure and legitimate heirs of the tradition that Revolutionary 
Americans established when they withdrew from an England perceived 
as morally and spiritually bankrupt. In this idiosyncratic version of the 
Revolutionary legacy, Southerners and Peace Democrats alike regarded 
slaveholding patriarchs, with Washington foremost, as heroes, and 
overlooked Northerners who fought on the patriots’ side. They also 
overlooked eighteenth-century slaveowning notables’ belief in 
Slavery’s ultimate extinction.'° Had their blinders been removed, they 
might have pondered the paradox of Jefferson as slaveowner and 
Enlightenment thinker. Unlike the Jefferson whom John Chester Miller 
and Joseph Ellis have recently described, the one they portrayed did not 
regard a republic incorporating slaves as blemished." 

To Southerners, Lincoln’s 1860 election demonstrated Northerners’ 
contempt for them. His elevation to the presidency compelled them to 
defend their honor and left them no choice but to withdraw from the 
free states whose politicians and reformers insulted and degraded 
them.'* After southern states had seceded, some Northerners in the 
newly emergent Republican coalition castigated southern leaders as 
destroyers of the Union and blamed them for fomenting war.” Future 
Peace Democrats who were already admirers of the South leaped to its 
defense. They praised the South as a model of the orderly republic the 
nation’s founders had had in mind. Its people, fervent believers in the 
old republic, were the most virtuous in the nation, they insisted.” When 
they applauded those whom many of their neighbors regarded as moral 
degenerates, Peace Democrats were themselves ostracized. 

Republicans who regarded the South and southern slaveowners as 
slothful and barbaric were the Peace Democrats’ ideological opposites. 
Slaveowners, to some Republicans, were embarrassing yet greatly 
empowered neighbors who contaminated the entire nation. Eric Foner, 
describing the cluster of positivist beliefs that Republicans embraced, 
observes that they lauded entrepreneurial individuals like themselves, 
whose robust energy transformed a wilderness into a productive 
society, and held Southerners’ retrograde society in contempt. Even 
cautious diarist George Templeton Strong of New York joined this 
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chorus. He wrote in 1859, “The growing, vigorous North must sooner 
or later assert its right to equality with the stagnant, semi-barbarous 
South, and that assertion must bring on a struggle and convulsion.””” 

Republicans in the radical camp echoed Massachusetts Senator 
Charles Sumner’s denunciation of slavery as a moral wrong and 
characterized slaveowners as debauched and barbaric. Once war was 
underway, they pressured Lincoln to exercise federal power and rid the 
nation of slavery.” Less radicalized Republicans simply blamed 
slavery for obstructing the fulfillment of America’s grand destiny. 
Democrats who were not defenders of Southerners applauded Lincoln’s 
determination to coerce recalcitrant southern states back into the Union 
but insisted that slavery be left alone. Peace Democrats, denouncing 
civil warfare against Southerners, separated themselves from all others. 
They evoked their selective understanding of their nation’s 
revolutionary past, a perception that slave-state politicians shared. 
Echoing southern defenders of slavery, they argued that the founding 
fathers never intended that discontented states be subjected to federal 
intervention. Therefore, there must be no war. 

Peace Democrats dreaded the prospect of Americans North taking 
up arms against Americans South. They feared that the threat followed 
by the actuality of war would shatter the republic that they, rightfully, 
regarded as fragile. Peace Democrats reasoned that war would 
empower ambitious spoilers who would eradicate the permissive 
republic that Revolutionary heroes had created. They would also 
deflect the American people from their prosperous course. War, 
therefore, must be halted. Some, at the start, suggested that abandoning 
the original Union and recognizing an independent Confederacy was 
the only way to prevent the total demolition of the old, and good, 
republic. 

Lincoln announced the preliminary Emancipation Proclamation on 
September 22, 1862, and two days later proclaimed that, at his 
discretion, the writ of habeas corpus could be suspended anywhere in 
the nation. These twin announcements aroused all Democrats and gave 
Peace Democrats ample reason to reprove fellow partymen who 
supported Lincoln’s war. Lincoln further alienated Democrats on 
January 1, 1863, when he announced the Emancipation Proclamation in 
its final version and nullified an earlier pledge to protect Confederate 
property including slaves. The final rebuff, and the capstone of 
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Lincoln’s reformist policy, was his recruitment of black Americans 
including escaped slaves into the Union’s armed services.” 

David Herbert Donald observes that in 1862 the Emancipation 
Proclamation weakened the precarious coalition that had been 
developing among Republicans, War Democrats and border-state 
leaders, and strengthened the peace element in the Democratic Party.” 
McPherson believes that once Lincoln announced the Emancipation 
Proclamation, the conflict became “primarily a Republican war.””° 
Lincoln’s reinvention of war’s meaning alienated the spectrum of 
conservatives who approved the limited war that Congress first 
presented, and caused a temporary increase in Democratic ranks.” The 
Democratic Party’s slogan, “The Union as it was and the Negroes 
where they are,” appealed to conservatives of all stripes including 
Republicans unhappy with Lincoln’s rejection of the gradualist agenda 
that they endorsed. Some mainstream Democrats who understood the 
war’s objective to be the restoration of seceded states into an 
unreformed Union temporarily joined Peace Democrats. In chorus they 
denounced Lincoln’s reborn and slaveless Union. 

In 1862, Democratic victories in state and congressional contests 
reveal that, except in New England and some regions in the upper 
North, increasing numbers of voters favored Democratic candidates. 
Democratic Party leaders who were not themselves Peace Democrats 
sensed the depth of popular discontent. They nominated candidates 
who not only denounced Lincoln’s “abolition war’ but demanded its 
prompt end. Thus Peace Democrats temporarily became a powerful 
wave in the rising tide of antiwar protest. The Democratic surge fed on 
defeats at Bull Run, Ball’s Bluff, Chancellorsville and Chickamauga, 
and on the public’s dawning realization that the war would be long and 
bloody. Phillip Paludan points out that Republican voters in 
unprecedented numbers stayed away from the polls in 1862 and spring 
1863.” As casualty lists stretched ever longer, some who were inclined 
to support Republican candidates gave way to despair. Peace 
Democrats’ demands for an end to war resonated with white 
Northerners who resented inflated prices, exceptional taxes, 
conscription and the lost privilege of habeas corpus. Triumphant 
Democrats in fall 1862 crowed over their political victories and 
claimed that they had defeated the Republicans’ reformist agenda. Yet 
Democratic Party leaders who nominated Peace Democrats actually 
helped their Republican opponents reverse this tide. 
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Republican candidates in spring 1863 defeated Peace Democrats in 
New Hampshire, Connecticut, Ohio and Pennsylvania. These victories 
may be attributed in part to the Republicans’ claim that loyal 
Americans must not vote for traitors. Thomas H. Seymour of 
Connecticut, a self-pronounced Peace Democrat who was his party’s 
choice for governor in April 1863, denounced the war as eloquently as 
anyone. His was an outvoted yet popular creed for, with 48.3 percent of 
the total, he was defeated. Nonetheless, he came reasonably close to 
winning. His cousin Horatio Seymour, Democratic candidate for New 
York governor in October 1862, was a harsh critic of Lincoln’s policies 
who supported war. Unlike the four Peace Democrats, he won. Horatio 
Seymour’s victory shows that mainstream Democrats usually fared 
better than Peace Democrats. 

In 1862 and 1863 increasing numbers of Northerners began to 
envision the war as a vehicle of desirable change, including abolition.*° 
McPherson, examining northern soldiers, emphasizes their increasing 
inclination to support Lincoln’s emancipation policy and to approve the 
recruitment of black soldiers into the Union army. He notes the 
corresponding anger that they directed toward Peace Democrats or 
Copperheads.”’ In the final year of war, some mainstream Democrats 
reversed course and echoed conservative Republicans’ claim that the 
abolition of slavery was an effective wartime strategy. Some went 
further. They began to see abolition as a necessary victory over 
reactionary forces North and South that inhibited American progress. 
Peace Democrats, in contrast, regarded the defeat of the Confederacy as 
their defeat. Even after Lee’s surrender at Appomattox, they struggled 
to salvage the old Union with slavery intact. 

As war moved into its final phase and Peace Democrats continued 
to insist that it end peaceably, the gulf between themselves and 
mainstream Democrats widened. Peace Democrats bitterly denounced 
mainstream Democrats who endorsed war. Whether purposeful 
turncoats or wrongheaded cowards, they argued, war-supporting 
Democrats were the dupes of “Black Republicans.” By fall 1864, 
war’s forward motion and the increasing probability of Confederate 
surrender caused Republicans, including Lincoln, to achieve political 
victories. As the end drew near, Peace Democrats realized that they 
would go down with a losing cause. Yet after the emergency of 
disunion ended, they wanted Americans to, once again, embrace their 
conservative doctrine.” 
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Republicans and mainstream Democrats formed a majority bloc that 
excluded dissenting Peace Democrats. The dissenters, now isolated, 
tried to extend the wartime debate. In so doing, they pressured those 
approving war to defend it. Contending that the conflict made 
Southerners victims rather than foes, Peace Democrats obstinately and 
fiercely—and sometimes shrilly—shouted their prophecies of doom. 
Demanding a hearing, they described the baleful impact of war on their 
society and the dark and uncertain future that they were sure would 
result. The Lincoln they described was a despot striving to transform 
the nation into one that the founding fathers would not recognize. His 
emancipation policy was the anchor of the Republican reform agenda 
and a launchpad for the repressive regime that he intended to impose, 
first on Southerners and, ultimately, on all Americans. Peace 
Democrats anticipated that Lincoln would willfully destroy their 
homeland and establish in its place a centralized, starkly efficient and 
inhumane state. White Americans North and South were fated to 
become the deferential subjects of Lincoln’s tyrannical regime, they 
shouted.” Others feared more the prospect of African Americans 
elevated to a place in society close to themselves. In ominous prose, 
they described the societal chaos and race war that would result. 

The declarations of the six Peace Democrats reveal common 
themes. All, including Seymour of Connecticut, identified New 
England as the breeding ground for reforming zeal and denounced 
abolitionists as destroyers of the founders’ republic. They often 
portrayed New Englanders as joyless, latter-day Puritans who regarded 
their way of life as exemplary and wanted to impose it on others, 
particularly Southerners. Seymour and Bayard singled out Virginia as 
the birthplace of those whose Revolutionary lineage made them the 
most dependable keepers of the republic’s virtue. Reed granted that 
honor to Virginia and also to Pennsylvania, his home state. 

Peace Democrats and mainstream Democrats held Lincoln 
responsible for setting in motion the destructive fury of the war, the 
crucible of his reformulated nation. In waging war against Southerners, 
they argued, Lincoln intended to reduce the states to territory-like 
dependencies and bring liberated blacks into parity with whites.°° 
Democrats in chorus condemned an administration that, they feared, 
would grant equal status to black and white Americans. They predicted 
that the ensuing chaos would cause their society to self-destruct.*” The 
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South’s beleaguered people aroused Peace Democrats’ outrage. Bayard 
claimed that war so corrupted northern political leaders that true 
gentlemen active in political life were found only in the Confederacy. 
He and Seymour portrayed white Southerners not only as heroic 
defenders of the founders’ republic but also as invincible in war. In 
1861 Seymour declared, “There seems to be a radical mistake on the 
part of many people. They seem to think the South can be conquered. 
Sir, this is impossible. It can no more be done than the South can 
conquer the North.” à 

Peace Democrats shared with other Democrats the assumption that 
the supremacy of the Caucasian race was beyond dispute.” Yet the 
significance Democrats attached to race varied. Preoccupied with white 
Southerners’ fate, some Peace Democrats did not display the anxiety 
over black Americans’ changing status that many mainstream 
Democrats revealed. Peace Democrats often recited the conventional 
rationale for black inferiority and slavery’s consequent necessity. 
Having performed that duty, they focused on embattled white 
Southerners. Bayard of Delaware, the only one of the six from a slave 
state, was explicit on matters of race. He carefully explained that 
African Americans were by nature dependent beings who required 
masters to supervise their labor. Yet in his speeches and 
correspondence, he emphasized the loss of property that emancipation 
would impose on white Southerners. Indeed, it was enormous, three 
billion dollars at least. 

Ironically, Charles O’Conor, a New York City lawyer of Irish 
extraction who had no contact with enslaved blacks, was more 
concerned with white supremacy than Bayard of Delaware. O’Conor 
drew an analogy between white sons’ obligation to work for their 
fathers until they reached maturity and slaves’ obligation to their 
masters. Echoing the conventional claim that blacks remained childlike 
and dependent throughout their lives, O’Conor concluded that nature 
and God ordained that whites be free and blacks enslaved.*' The “God- 
given intellect” of freemen’s sons entitled them to emancipation, he 
explained. Black Americans, woefully deficient in this quality, must 
forever remain slaves. 

There were commonalities in Democrats’ overall criticism of war 
measures, but Peace Democrats, unlike other Democrats, sought to 
weaken Northerners’ commitment to war. Mainstream Democrats 
sometimes echoed their wish that war end without victory, but they did 
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not do so with the consistency and intensity of their extremist 
colleagues. The language in which Peace Democrats’ views were 
expressed was often violent, suggesting an extremity of feeling that, 
their opponents argued, was itself a danger. Seymour, in a letter much 
quoted in the Republican press, declared in July 1862 that the attempt 
to save the Union through war was a “monstrous fallacy.” The conflict 
exhausted the nation’s treasure and consigned brave men to hospitals 
and graves. It was “a spectacle for the reproach or commiseration of the 
civilized world.” On January 14, 1863, Vallandigham told Congress 
that war would cause the great American experiment in democracy to 
end in “utter, disastrous and most bloody failure.”® Addressing a New 
Jersey audience a month later, he declared that the only way to 
“galvanize the dead carcass of this war” was to invite Confederate 
troops to cross the line and fight on the Union side.“ 

The historic record as recently interpreted clarifies one of the Peace 
Democrats’ prime complaints, the Lincoln administration’s effort to 
undermine their right to protest the war. Lincoln, in fact, did discourage 
complaints about war policies and, decidedly, criticism of the war 
itself. Yet historians who have examined his treatment of wartime 
dissenters conclude that in comparison to his predecessors, Lincoln’s 
response was restrained. Leonard Levy, examining Thomas Jefferson, 
observes that, as Virginia’s governor during the Revolutionary War, he 
fulfilled magnificently his abstract role as apostle of liberty. Yet, at the 
same time, he imposed fines and prison sentences on citizens who 
applauded king or parliament. In comparison with Lincoln, Levy 
concludes, Jefferson compiled an illiberal record.“ Mark E. Neely Jr. 
has calculated that while Lincoln was president, more than 13,535 
citizens were arrested for war-related crimes. Of these, however, only a 
few were charged with political offenses. Most were draft evaders, 
army deserters, Confederate citizens crossing the lines and intruding 
into the Union side, or Northerners defrauding the government or 
trading with the Confederacy. Lincoln’s exasperation with Peace 
Democrats who lit “fires in the rear” was widely publicized, Neely 
concludes. Yet Lincoln’s actual record reveals considerable restraint.“ 

Burdened as he was with wartime responsibilities, Lincoln’s 
attempts to repress antiwar protest collided with citizens’ First 
Amendment rights. Lincoln believed that he had to discourage critics 
whose words might inhibit enlistment, encourage desertion and provide 
succor for the enemy. He complained bitterly of those who, he 
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believed, undermined his effort “to save this government if possible.” 


While Lincoln occasionally protected dissenters from prison, as he did 
Vallandigham, he did not hesitate to intimidate them.” Southern 
newspapers, for example, often printed excerpts from Peace 
Democrats’ speeches that aroused Confederate hopes and sustained 
southern morale.’ The Civil War was an emergency of unprecedented 
magnitude and, as Lincoln saw it, measures “otherwise 
unconstitutional, might become lawful, by becoming indispensable to 
the preservation of the Constitution through the preservation of the 
nation.”"! Although he could not ignore dissenters, Lincoln resisted the 
temptation to characterize as treasonous all who uttered antiwar 
sentiments. He fiercely resented antiwar critics but usually stopped 
short of silencing them altogether.” 

Portraying themselves as “unterrified” patriots bringing the 
unvarnished truth to fellow Americans, Peace Democrats regarded their 
right to criticize war as absolute. Vallandigham, after he departed from 
Congress in March 1863, presented a speech that seemed to encourage 
the Confederate enemy. Ambrose Burnside, Lincoln’s appointee as 
Military Governor of the Ohio District, ordered his military trial and 
imprisonment. Lincoln, embarrassed by Burnside’s decision, 
commuted Vallandigham’s prison sentence and banished him to the 
Confederacy. Vallandigham then characterized himself as a selfless 
patriot carrying out his responsibility to speak the unpalatable truth 
about the war. The emergency of war did not give the Lincoln 
administration the right to punish dissenting citizens, he argued. 
Lincoln, in turn, regarded Vallandigham as an irresponsible maverick 
whose words discouraged enlistment, encouraged desertion, and aided 
and abetted the enemy.” 

Denouncing those who called them treasonous, Peace Democrats 
tried to wrest from Lincoln’s grasp the reborn nation that he described 
in his Gettysburg Address. As saviors of the republic, they must abort 
Lincoln’s nation of the future. In their efforts to do this, they depleted 
Lincoln’s energy, dampened his spirits and, he believed, hampered 
progress toward victory.” Peace Democrats’ most extreme claim, that 
recognition of the Confederacy was not too high a price to pay for 
ending the war, might have encouraged Confederates. In one 
documented case, General P. G. T. Beauregard in fall 1862 suggested 
to western Democrats, particularly Vallandigham, that they form a 
western confederacy and merge it into the existing southern one.” 
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(Vallandigham rejected Beauregard’s scheme along with recognition of 
an independent Confederacy as a condition for ending war.)*” 

Some historians suggest that Peace Democrats’ opponents charged 
them with disloyalty so that they could highlight their own patriotism.” 
The four Republican candidates for governor in 1863 who opposed 
Peace Democrats did emphasize their opponents’ apparent treachery.” 
Since all four Democrats were defeated, the tactic seems to have 
worked. Yet two came close to winning, which suggests that these 
outcomes had a mixed meaning. The Emancipation Proclamation and 
other war measures aroused widespread doubts but some, particularly 
soldiers, refused to vote for candidates whose opponents charged them 
with treason. 

Bernard Schwartz has argued that wars compel a shift in the normal 
balance between military and civil authority. Military authority should 
not overwhelm the civil protections that citizens normally enjoy, he 
argues, but the emergency of war can justify measures that inhibit 
dissent. During the Civil War years, Schwartz notes, the distinction 
between civil and military authority was less clear than it is now. 
Moreover, Lincoln assumed broader discretionary powers than his 
predecessors had.” As early as 1862, he and Secretary of War Edwin 
Stanton suspended the writ of habeas corpus in regions not engulfed in 
war and distant from the war zone. Thus Lincoln assumed that a 
president in war had the right to suspend the constitutional safeguards 
that protect American citizens in normal times.”! 

Lincoln’s incremental steps toward the abolition of slavery 
distressed all Democrats. However, the Peace Democrats’ campaign 
against his emancipation policy was the most forceful and explicit.” 
Seymour of Connecticut and O’Conor of New York explained that 
slavery protected their whole society from the chaos and anarchy that 
emancipated blacks would create. Vallandigham argued that without 
slavery, emancipated blacks would compete for the low-skill jobs that 
launched white men’s productive careers. Bayard of Delaware, the 
most patriarchal and southern in his thinking, bluntly held black 
Americans in contempt and found slavery a necessity. Wherever whites 
and blacks lived in close proximity, he wrote, white masters had to 
supervise indolent blacks. Otherwise, they would do no work. Yet in 
their responses to slavery, Peace Democrats differed from one another. 
Alexander Long of Ohio, who was entirely focused on ending war, did 
not mention slavery. Reed of Pennsylvania disliked slavery but admired 
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white Southerners. His way of resolving the dilemma was to mention 
slavery as little as possible. 

Peace Democrats argued that a Union triumph would allow Lincoln 
to place states under the heel of the power-hungry despotism that he 
would erect. Thus Lincoln’s war was a “crusade of blood & carnage 
against the constitution made by our fathers.” As “true lovers of the 
Constitution” they must prevent the Union victory that would 
inaugurate Lincoln’s reign of terror.” Bayard in 1861 predicted that if 
Southerners lost their constitutional protections, all other Americans 
would lose theirs. An army large enough to control the defeated South 
would transform the entire nation into a military despotism. 

Peace Democrats gradually realized that they were trapped in an 
unwanted civil conflict that, realistically, could not end until one side 
surrendered to the other.” McPherson points out that Jefferson Davis’s 
demand for recognition of an independent Confederacy was not 
negotiable. Lincoln, engaged in total war, intended to extract 
unconditional surrender from the Confederacy.” As the months and 
years of war passed and casualties mounted, Peace Democrats, often 
dispirited, disagreed among themselves about the peaceable ending that 
eluded them. Vallandigham and Seymour echoed mainstream 
Democrats’ desire to see the Union restored but, unlike them, insisted 
that restoration not be achieved through conquest.”” In September 1861, 
Seymour wrote, “I would make any honorable sacrifices to get [back] 
the union of States which we had twelve months since.”® 
Vallandigham, addressing a New York audience in March 1863, 
declared, “The charge has been made against us—all who are opposed 
to the policy of this Administration and opposed to this war—that we 
are for ‘peace on any terms.’ It is false. I am not, but I am for an 
immediate stopping of the war and for honorable peace.”” 

Three of the Peace Democrats described here—Bayard, Reed and 
Long—tecognized that no inducement would persuade Jefferson Davis 
to voluntarily return the seceded states to the United States. They 
concluded that the only way to end war was to grant Davis the 
independent Confederacy that he demanded. Long, in 1864, declared 
that Northerners confronted two choices: subjugate the South or 
acknowledge the Confederacy as an independent nation. Long’s choice, 
even then, was an independent South.”° 

Despite the increasing probability that their antiwar crusade was 
doomed, constituents’ letters to Peace Democrats reveal cadres of 
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supporters who endorsed their dissenting views. Constituents writing in 
spring 1863 informed Peace Democrats that Lincoln’s Emancipation 
Proclamation energized them and they were campaigning tirelessly for 
Peace Democratic candidates who might make emancipation and war 
disappear. In 1864 antiwar constituents did not immediately endorse 
presidential nominee George B. McClellan, who approved war but not 
emancipation. Once they realized that he was the only alternative to 
Lincoln, they voted for him.” 


In examining Peace Democrats, it becomes evident that despite the 
attention he has received, Clement L. Vallandigham did not define 
Civil War dissent. Nonetheless he is often the only Peace Democrat 
mentioned in history textbooks. Vallandigham cast himself as 
spokesman for Peace Democrats, and his opponents cooperated by 
making his name synonymous with “Copperhead,” the evocatively 
reptilian label that Republican opponents imposed on all Democratic 
war critics.” His self-promotion and well-publicized tormenting of 
Lincoln have persuaded scholars that he was the nation’s premier Peace 
Democrat.’ In examinations of dissent in northern states during the 
Civil War years, historians rely more heavily on Vallandigham than his 
ideological comrades.” Yet the other dissenters were also well-known 
political mavericks in their time. Their relative obscurity now has 
distorted our view of wartime protest.” Joel H. Silbey, in a study of the 
Democratic Party, includes numerous Democrats but features 
Vallandigham’s rhetoric. He leaves the impression that other Peace 
Democrats were his foot soldiers.’° Phillip Paludan too implies that 
Vallandigham defined the Peace Democrats’ position.” Jean H. Baker, 
in her examination of northern Democrats’ political culture, is an 
exception. She includes Vallandigham, but he is only one of the many 
who underscore her observations. In most accounts, however, 
Vallandigham retains his favorite spot, center stage. 

Republicans and mainstream Democrats assumed that to preserve 
the federal union, waging war was a sad necessity. Both agreed that 
seceded states must be coerced by blood and iron back into the Union, 
and both accepted the unavoidable sacrifices, human and material, that 
the gods of war demanded. While all Democrats assailed taxation, 
conscription, confiscation of southern property and, most notably, 
Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation, they disagreed fundamentally 
about the conflict itself. Peace Democrats alone perceived themselves 
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as struggling against a tide of wrongheaded yet discouragingly 
powerful mainstream northern opinion. 

The calls for peace that Peace Democrats sounded appeared 
regularly in the editorial columns, pamphlets and speeches that 
comprised American political discourse. Their rejection of war 
suggested to their opponents that they were anachronisms whose 
doomed mission flew in the face of American destiny. Peace 
Democrats presented a relentlessly antiprogressive creed that 
transcended mere complaint about the Lincoln administration. As they 
plucked their anti-authoritarian version of the founders’ republic from 
the past and extended it into a timeless future, the society they 
envisioned reflected Edmund Burke’s deterministic world. Denouncing 
emancipation as a reform not in compliance with natural law, they 
strove to preserve what they regarded as the best aspects of antebellum 
America.” James A. Bayard, the most self-consciously antiprogressive 
of the six, told his son that he dismissed progress as a utopian fallacy. 

The American Civil War imposed heavy responsibility on both its 
leaders and its critics. When Vallandigham announced that in Lincoln’s 
hands, the war for the union was a “disastrous and most bloody 
failure,” he uttered a sentiment disturbing to Lincoln that could be 
characterized as troublesome but not disloyal.®° If all who doubted the 
effectiveness of Lincoln’s war policies had been charged with treason, 
citizens’ fundamental right to express independent judgment would 
have been annihilated. Ultimately, however, Vallandigham’s energetic 
and persistent denunciation of the president and the war caused Lincoln 
to banish him to the Confederacy. 


Northern Peace Democrats have not often been the focus of scholarly 
discussion, but some historians have included them in examinations of 
wartime politics.*’ Historians publishing before the 1960s usually 
claimed that Peace Democrats’ protest substantiated the charge that 
they were disloyal. The most extreme critic was Wood Gray, who in 
1942 pronounced that Peace Democrats were true Copperheads, little 
better than traitors. As late as 1971, Harold Hyman inaccurately 
called Vallandigham a “peace-at-any-price Democrat” and contended 
that “many Peace Democrats were also members of secret anti-war 
societies.” He characterized them as the “party’s massive right-wing, 
peace-at-any-cost element.”** Yet most historians now accept Frank 
Klement’s thoroughly documented refutation of earlier claims that 
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refutation of earlier claims that Peace Democrats were disloyal 
members of subversive organizations. Recent historians including 
Klement, Silbey, Baker and Richard Curry either dismiss or ignore the 
disloyalty charge. A recent exception is David E. Long, who has 
attempted to revive it.® 

The distinction between Democrats who supported war and Peace 
Democrats who condemned it remains unclear. Philip Paludan, for 
example, clusters wartime Democrats together, characterizing them as 
naysayers committed to “tradition, restoration and maintaining.”*° 
Silbey, in contrast, identifies two factions within the wartime 
Democratic Party. Peace Democrats were “Purists,” ideologues wedded 
to their party’s ancient principles; others were “Legitimists” who 
endorsed war to prove their loyalty. Silbey concludes that Peace 
Democrats’ principles compelled them to denounce Lincoln’s war, but 
he underestimates their desire for the political victories that would 
reverse the Lincoln revolution.®’ I argue that Peace Democrats’ grip on 
tradition, particularly their stubborn insistence that the old loosely 
confederated republic be maintained, was tighter than mainstream 
Democrats’. In addition, their bond with Southerners was unique. 
However unpalatable Peace Democrats’ political and racial ideas were 
then, as they still are, Peace Democrats belong to a tradition of 
romantic conservatism that has surfaced in American history time and 
again, including our own time. 
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Chapter 2 


Thomas Hart Seymour, Connecticut Patriarch 


Thomas Hart Seymour of Connecticut proudly traced his lineage to the 
founding of the original colony. His consciousness of ancestral 
beginnings heightened his sense of duty to his home state and his 
devotion to its predominantly white inhabitants. Seymour, coming of 
age in the 1830s, regarded Connecticut as a self-governing community 
that would fulfill its destiny without resort to federal interference. He 
envisioned himself protecting Connecticut’s people from crusaders for 
abolition and temperance who, he believed, would harm them. 

Seymour’s career as a Democrat spanned Jackson’s first 
administration to the war years. During that time he adopted a 
preservationist political creed that shaped his view of the Union. He 
envisioned it as a collection of sovereign states loosely banded 
together, and a people who shared a common Revolutionary heritage. A 
brief stint in the House of Representatives in Washington (1843-1845) 
confirmed Seymour’s doubts about power-seekers governing from a 
great distance. He decided instead to actively assume the role of 
patriarch and seek political office in Connecticut. Seymour became 
governor in 1850. He assumed, reasonably enough, that he would lead 
his people into the serene and prosperous future that awaited them. The 
escalating sectional hostility in 1860 and the eruption of war dismayed 
him, and he became convinced that his people and all of the American 
people were in grave danger. He tried again to become governor, in 
1860 and 1863, and lost both times. Worse, his opponents and some in 
his own party claimed that he had brought dishonor to their state. 
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In the antebellum years, Seymour’s Connecticut, aptly called the 
land of steady habits, suited him. The state’s leisurely growth, 
compatible with his languid disposition, fostered a politics congenial to 
himself and others like him. Historians of Connecticut in the first half 
of the nineteenth century have characterized the state as a premodern 
society whose people inhabited insular towns resembling the island 
communities Robert Wiebe describes in The Search for Order.' To 
explain the people’s commitment to tradition, these writers emphasize 
the westward exodus that siphoned off the young and enterprising and 
left behind those most addicted to the old ways. They also point to the 
apportionment of representatives to the General Assembly that gave 
Connecticut’s smallest towns, often bastions of conservatism, the same 
number of assemblymen as cities. One described Connecticut’s small 
towns as “self-satisfied, self sufficient, buttoned-up, possibly a little 
smug.”” Others noted the townspeople’s inhospitable treatment of those 
whom they perceived as different from themselves, and attributed this 
ill feeling to Connecticut’s ethnic homogeneity.’ Historian John Niven 
has observed that before 1850 Connecticut’s ethnic sameness made its 
people acutely suspicious of Irish immigrants settling among them. The 
arrival during the 1850s of immigrants in unprecedented numbers 
intensified their xenophobia.’ 

The Prudence Crandall episode in 1833 and 1834 was an extreme 
example of some townspeople’s racism and xenophobia. Crandall, a 
Quaker schoolmistress, lived in Canterbury, a small farming town in 
eastern Connecticut. She attempted to bring a black student into a 
boarding school for girls that she had established. When some 
townspeople withdrew their daughters, she invited in more black 
students who were not residents of Canterbury or even Connecticut. In 
doing so, she outraged some of Canterbury’s leading residents. They 
ordered her to oust the black students or close the school. They also 
lobbied the Connecticut legislature to pass a school segregation law 
that would render Crandall’s school illegal. When Crandall refused to 
close the school, Canterbury’s citizens placed it under siege, blocking 
incoming supplies and poisoning its well with animal feces. Then 
Crandall was jailed for disobeying the state law just passed. After her 
release in 1834, she briefly reopened the school. This time, 
townspeople attacked it with crowbars and tried to torch it. Crandall 
gave up the struggle and closed her school permanently.” 
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Connecticut’s black population did not increase much in the 1850s. 
Most white residents living in small towns had little direct experience 
with nonwhites. It was the rising numbers of foreign-born people that 
intensified native whites’ cultural defensiveness. In 1850, 10.3 percent 
of the Connecticut populace were recent immigrants and the majority 
of these were Irish Catholics. Ten years later, the number of foreign- 
born had increased to 17.4 percent of the total, and nearly 80 percent of 
them were Irish.° Thus, by midcentury, Connecticut’s homogeneity was 
more a state of mind than a reality. Moreover, the rapid growth of 
industry in the state during the 1850s prodded people out of small 
farming towns. This out-migration and the increasingly marginal 
existence of those left behind may account for the surliness of 
Connecticut’s small-town inhabitants. 

Seymour conceptualized Connecticut’s people as a mixture of white 
natives and foreign-born inhabitants. Like other Democrats, he 
welcomed the foreign-born and encouraged them to vote for his party’s 
candidates. He also believed that American citizens should be 
exclusively white. Except for his wartime experience in Mexico, which 
was a powerfully negative exposure, Seymour knew very few people 
who were not white. He revealed in private letters that he did not like 
black Americans but mentioned them rarely.’ In some of his 
fulminations against antislavery reformers, he declared that black 
Americans must remain as they were, consigned to a separate and 
subordinate caste. 

In Seymour’s youth, his parents had upheld the family’s long- 
established reputation for military service and sent him to Captain 
Alden Partridge’s Institute, a military academy in Middletown, 
Connecticut. He graduated at age twenty-two (in 1830) and for four 
years studied law. Seymour, revealing a congenital aversion to 
confrontation, disassociated himself from lawyers who, he wrote, 
“enjoyed courtroom combat in much the same way that they would a 
cat fight.”” He was admitted to the bar in 1833 but did not place his 
name on the authorized list of Connecticut attorneys.'° Nineteen years 
later he reiterated his distaste “for the sublime science of litigation.”"! 

After joining Connecticut’s emergent Democratic Party in 1833, for 
two years (1837-1838) Seymour edited The Jeffersonian, one of 
Connecticut’s earliest Democratic papers.’* As the paper’s name 


suggests, Jefferson shaped Seymour’s view of the Democratic Party. To 
him the party was not merely a partisan agency committed to the 
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successful election of its nominees but a keeper of the legacy that the 
founders had bequeathed. Leaders entrusted with political office, 
Seymour believed, must transcend personal ambition and devote 
themselves to the people. They must protect their liberties and shield 
them from potential tyrants who would divide and subdue them. 

War against Mexico in 1846 caused Seymour to suspend his desire 
to avoid conflict. Emulating his ancestral heroes in the Revolutionary 
army, he enlisted for active duty and was commissioned as a major in 
the Ninth (New England) Infantry Regiment.” In 1847 the regiment 
sailed with General Winfield Scott to Vera Cruz and helped capture the 
fortress of Chapultepec, located on a hill that overlooked the Valley of 
Mexico. During the battle, an officer near Seymour was killed, and he 
took command of that regiment as well as his own. He led troops under 
fire up the hill to the fortress and personally hauled down a Mexican 
flag.'* Once Chapultepec fell, the route into Mexico City opened and 
the war was won.” 

This combat experience was a defining episode in Seymour’s life. 
In a letter written shortly before his return from Mexico, he alluded to 
“the terrible scenes of this war” and his relief that his life had been 
spared.'° Involvement in this war, however, did bring rewards. He 
acquired a reputation as a military hero and was promoted to colonel." 
His new reputation also encouraged fellow Democrats to nominate him 
for governor. 

Connecticut’s General Assembly, during the first half of the 
nineteenth century, provided a minimalist and _ nonintrusive 
government. Frequent shifts between Democratic and Whig 
majorities encouraged partisans to nullify the acts that their 
predecessors had just passed, and annual elections for governor 
discouraged aggressive leadership.” In 1848 Connecticut’s Democratic 
press praised Seymour for conspicuous bravery in the Mexican War 
and suggested him as the party’s nominee for governor. In 1849 no 
candidate received a majority, and a dominantly Whig Assembly chose 
his opponent. In 1850 and 1851, when Seymour’s Democratic Party 
again nominated him, Democratic assemblymen, now majorities, 
elected him. Renominated again in 1852 and 1853, he won both times 
by popular vote.” 

Before Seymour became governor, Democratic conservatives had 
separated themselves from those associated with the Free Soil 
movement and established an antitemperance and anti-abolitionist 
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niche within Connecticut’s Democratic Party. Seymour was a leader 
among these conservatives. As governor, his most critical concern was 
temperance legislation. Although he was not an excessive drinker 
himself, he deplored legislative attempts to inhibit citizens’ access to 
liquor. Using a pocket veto, Seymour helped defeat an 1852 bill calling 
for a popular referendum on prohibition.”’ Prohibition, in fact, was 
burdensome to Whigs, the Democrats’ major opponents. In spring 1852 
Whig candidates who supported prohibition laws were defeated and in 
1853 Connecticut’s Whig Party dropped all references to prohibition 
from its platform. When their candidates were again defeated, Whig 
leaders acknowledged that temperance, once a salient issue, had 
contributed to their defeat.” 

Seymour as governor affirmed his role as humanitarian patriarch.” 
In his annual messages to the General Assembly, he described himself 
as the protector of Connecticut’s poor and vulnerable, including mill 
workers and immigrants, and disclosed a special concern for children. 
In an earlier address presented when he was twenty-four, Seymour had 
declared that a people armed with learning, did not “creep in the dust 
like the serpent or hang [their] heads like the willow in the courts of 
kings.”** As governor, he requested an increased appropriation for 
public schools, claiming that educated people would resist the 
blandishments of pernicious reformers.” He also asked assemblymen 
to relieve children who worked more than eight hours a day and adult 
workers whose fifteen hours of toil left “no leisure for mental 
culture.””° He wanted them to help “the indigent blind, the mute, and 
those more unfortunate still, from whose minds the light of reason has 
been cast away,” to exempt debtors’ homes from forced sales and to 
repeal the death penalty, a “relic of a barbarous age.””’ 

Humanitarian concerns pervaded Seymour’s addresses, but his 
greatest satisfaction lay in the successful neutralizing of Connecticut’s 
temperance laws.’ In 1852 he told a friend that a united attack by 
Democrats would eradicate these statutes. He had “enlisted for the war, 
be it one year or two,” he explained, “and as long as I can wield a pen, 
however humble, or lift up a voice against such a law, you may expect, 
if our lives are spared, to hear from me.””’ That same year, he informed 
Franklin Pierce of New Hampshire, a friend and fellow officer during 
the Mexican War who would soon be elected president, that 
Connecticut’s Whigs were losing interest in temperance reform.*° In 
1854 Connecticut’s General Assembly proved him temporarily wrong. 
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The assemblymen passed a prohibition act, their version of the 1851 
Maine Law, which seemed to forbid the buying and selling of alcoholic 
beverages. Yet the new law included no effective provision for 
enforcement and was obeyed in some towns but ignored in many 
others. In 1861 it was described as “a dead letter’ and ignored 
altogether.”! 

Seymour’s other major concern, the influence wrought by 
antislavery advocates, shadowed his years as governor. Reformers 
assaulting Southerners who owned slaves angered him and he feared 
that they would justly take offense and withdraw from the Union. A 
brother who lived in New Orleans reinforced his conviction that 
attempts to abolish slavery could provoke southern secession.” In his 
1851 gubernatorial address, Seymour denounced northern reformers 
who harassed white Southerners as irresponsible revolutionaries who 
darkened the nation’s future. He called for “a return to that spirit of 
conciliation that secured the Union in the early days of the Republic.” 

Seymour’s time as governor was the most satisfying of his life. 
When he completed his first year, his supporters praised him for uniting 
Connecticut’s Democratic Party and guiding the state along a steady 
and prosperous course. “The sun never shone as bright as it does now,” 
wrote one.” After three years as governor, Seymour decided that he 
could relax his vigil now that the temperance threat was quelled.” In 
1854, as he was completing his final term, President Pierce appointed 
him Minister to the Court of St. Petersburg in Russia. He accepted the 
post, asked his lieutenant governor to assume his duties and left 
Hartford on December 24, 1853. Two months later he arrived in St. 
Petersburg and remained there until January 1858.*° During this time, 
Seymour’s friends sent him detailed accounts of Connecticut’s 
elections and the demise of the Whig Party. They also informed him of 
disturbing national developments, notably Kansas’s quest for 
statehood.” In his letters home, Seymour revealed his anxiety about 
antislavery reform. “The spear of Truth has aroused the demon [and] 
the Toad [abolition] has become a Fiend,” he wrote. $ 

During his four years in Russia (1854—1858), Seymour enjoyed the 
hospitality of Czar Alexander II, whose coronation he witnessed in 
1855.” The Crimean War aroused his sympathy for Russia and his 
anger at the western powers warring against it. As he saw it, the 
European powers used their superior military force to bully Russia into 
submission. The brutality he had experienced in the Mexican War 
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heightened his loathing for war and foreshadowed his outrage six years 
later when war against the Confederacy began.’ In an 1855 dispatch to 
Secretary of State William L. Marcy, Seymour described the suffering 
that the Crimean War inflicted. Thousands died of disease, he reported, 
and these pointless fatalities, evenly distributed between the British, 
French and Russians, exceeded deaths on the battlefield. The brutish 
passions that war aroused distressed him, and he rebuked British 
journalists who claimed that “the breaching of walls and sacking of a 
city or two” would persuade the prideful Czar to surrender.*! British 
chauvinism offended him, he confided to James Buchanan, then 
American ambassador at the Court of St. James, and he had difficulty 
appearing neutral. “Their victories pain me and their shouts of triumph 
annoy,” he wrote.” 

After three years in St. Petersburg, Seymour’s infatuation with 
Russia waned. In January 1858 he informed Buchanan, since elected 
president, that his aptitude for diplomacy was limited and it was time to 
“quit the premises.” He promised the president that when he returned 
home, he would support “in no noisy, but [a] decided though humble 
way, the measures of your administration.”*? Before he left Russia, 
Seymour was urged by his correspondents to again become 
Connecticut’s governor. One reminded him that he had put Connecticut 
in the Democratic column earlier and could do so again.“ Seymour, 
however, wanted to resume the leisurely tempo that had marked the 
years before his involvement in the Mexican War. On his journey 
home, he took a long European tour and arrived in Hartford too late to 
participate in Connecticut’s 1858 election, which was held in April. 
When he also sat out the 1859 contest, his friends wondered how long 
this disengagement would last. Political activity is “the only thing this 
side of the Atlantic that you will be able to get up an enthusiasm upon,” 
one observed. “Its excitements [are] the necessity of your American 
life.” 

John Brown’s raid on a Harpers Ferry armory in October 1859 
aroused Seymour from his torpor. Embarrassed by Brown’s 
Connecticut birth and eager to denounce him, Seymour presented his 
first speech in six years.*° He applauded the virtues of the loosely 
confederated republic that Brown threatened, and characterized him as 
a fiend attempting to sever Americans’ kinship ties and despoil their 
collective memory. Americans, he explained, were “brethren and heirs 
to the same inheritance of countless blessings” who are “held together 
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by mightier agents than ships-of-war with bolts in their pounces, or 
flying artillery with the rifled cannon.”” 

A year later, an invigorated Seymour confronted Connecticut’s new 
Republican Party. Unlike Republican organizations in other states, 
Connecticut’s Republicans were slow to subdue their Know-Nothing 
rival.“ In 1855 a Know-Nothing nominee with a nativist agenda was 
elected governor. Yet in 1856 New England states gave John C. 
Fremont, the Republican Party’s first presidential candidate, sweeping 
majorities. Although Fremont was defeated, he had gained a large 
enough share of the total vote to demonstrate that the Republican Party 
was, finally, a more formidable challenger to the Democrats than its 
Know-Nothing rival. Yet Connecticut’s rapidly increasing Irish 
population fueled nativist anxieties and helped Know-Nothings 
maintain their identity. Connecticut’s Know-Nothing and Republican 
Parties cobbled together a fragile alliance in 1857 and for the next three 
years each struggled to control it. Only in 1860 did Connecticut 
Republicans subdue their Know-Nothing rivals.” During these years, 
Connecticut’s Democrats suppressed their quarrelsome factions. The 
unusual harmony they achieved may be attributed to the withdrawal of 
former Democrats like Gideon Welles (later Lincoln’s Secretary of the 
Navy), who denounced the spread of slavery into the nation’s 
territories.” This harmonious interlude ended in 1860. 

In 1860 Seymour entered a political arena filled with rancor. He 
was himself a crusader declaring ideological war against reckless 
fanatics who questioned the morality of slavery and cared more for 
their cause than they did for the Union. Seymour revealed his approval 
of slavery in January 1860, two months before the Democratic 
convention met in Charleston, South Carolina. At Franklin Pierce’s 
invitation, Seymour attended an informal Democratic gathering in New 
York City composed of conservative Democrats like himself who 
designated Jefferson Davis of Mississippi as their choice as the 
Democratic presidential candidate. Seymour, who had fought with 
Pierce and Davis in the Mexican War, supported Davis’s nomination. 
After war was underway, Seymour’s opponents made much of this 
seemingly disloyal commitment. He neither denied nor withdrew it. 

Alarmed at the secession threats emanating from the South, in 
February 1860 Seymour sought nomination as Connecticut’s governor. 
At the start, he confronted a determined factional rival, one James Pratt, 
a supporter of Stephen A. Douglas and the party’s unsuccessful 
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candidate in 1858 and 1859. When Pratt informed Seymour that he 
wanted the nomination, Seymour assured him that he would not 
actively seek it.” He did not attend the nominating convention, held on 
February 15, but did ask a supporter to read to the delegates a statement 
he had written. If they preferred Pratt, Seymour declared, he would 
accept their decision, but if they chose him, he would not refuse their 
nomination.” On a preliminary ballot, Seymour received 215 votes and 
Pratt 185. On the second ballot, Seymour’s total climbed to 306 votes 
and Pratt’s descended to 112. A Pratt supporter, conceding that the 
Seymour tide was irresistible, called for his nomination by acclamation. 
The delegates complied. Walking in orderly rows to Seymour’s house 
nearby, they offered him the nomination. On the following day, he 
overcame his qualms and accepted it. 

Pratt, infuriated, leveled an attack against Seymour. Seymour 
wavered and considered rejecting the nomination, but his supporters 
persuaded him that the party needed him. Minott Osborne, editor of the 
New Haven Register (Democratic) wrote, “I know from your kindly 
nature that the circumstances have occasioned you some pain. They 
need not, ought not, for you have done all that the best friend can ask of 
another.”°’ Others pointed out that Seymour was more likely than Pratt 
to defeat the incumbent governor, William Buckingham.” One 
supporter claimed that in eighteen towns he had recently visited, the 
voters favored Seymour.” l 

The 1860 campaign, underway in late February, was more 
rancorous than those Seymour had experienced in the 1850s. 
Democratic strategists informed him that Republicans were lavishing 
money on campaign materials and bringing in nationally recognized 
speakers including Abraham Lincoln. Seymour’s correspondents 
advised him to recruit Democratic speakers. “People are anxious to 
hear great national questions discussed,” one wrote. “If we do not pay 
attention to this matter, we shall surely suffer by our neglect.”®! 
Another urged Seymour’s party workers to work as hard as they would 
“if they were fighting for life.” Democratic Strategists brought in 
Massachusetts Congressman Caleb Cushing, but Republican orators, 
much more numerous, engaged the public’s attention. 

Seymour adopted his customary role of reluctant statesman 
responding to his people’s call. He did not speak on his own behalf and 
relied instead on Minott Osborne of the New Haven Register and Alfred 
Burr of the Hartford Times. Early in the campaign, the Hartford Press 
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(Republican) observed that Seymour wrested the nomination from the 
more deserving James Pratt. “Public discussion of these personal 
matters, which the Press seeks, must be distasteful to Gov. Seymour,” 
the Times editor replied, “but we know also that there is nothing in his 
character or conduct that will not speak to his credit.””? When the Press 
accused Seymour of pleading poverty despite the riches that his 
appointment in Russia had brought, the Times explained that Seymour 
had received only a modest stipend and spent most of it on destitute 
American travelers.“ 

By 1860 slavery had replaced temperance as the issue separating 
Connecticut’s major parties, now Republican and Democratic. On an 
ideological continuum featuring the range of beliefs concerning slavery 
in the state, Seymour occupied a position at one extreme as a defender 
of Southerners’ right to bring slaves into territories and of Congress’s 
obligation to uphold that right. His opponent was incumbent governor 
William Buckingham, a Republican and former Whig. Buckingham 
was a moderate given to pious platitudes who did not exemplify 
abolitionists’ uncompromising stance. He described slavery as the “evil 
which has preyed upon the very vitals of the Union” and hoped that 
some day “the wisdom of man [will] co-operate with Divine 
Providence to open a way for its termination.” 

Two Hartford papers declared that the election’s outcome would 
determine the fate of the Union. Their inflated claims widened the 
ideological distance separating Buckingham and Seymour. On 
February 18, 1860, the Hartford Courant inaccurately informed its 
readers that Seymour approved the reopening of the slave trade and, 
accurately, that he endorsed the extension of slavery into all territories. 
Eleven days later, the Courant declared that “a vote for Seymour is an 
endorsement of disunion, secession and an indictment of free labor.” 
A week before the election, the same editor described the contest as “a 
battle for a principle, a contest for an important, a sacred issue, 
connected with our national prosperity.” 7 William W. Eaton, 
Seymour’s close friend, fought back. A Buckingham victory would 
energize Republicans who demanded the immediate emancipation of 
all slaves, Eaton warned, and Northerners would be “arrayed against 
their brethren of the slaveholding states, causing the shedding of 
fraternal blood.” Alfred E. Burr of the Hartford Times, another 
Seymour supporter, was less of an alarmist. He only predicted that a 
Buckingham victory would worsen the “alienation of sympathy 
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between two great sections of our land.” Seymour, who agreed with 
Eaton, contended privately that assaults against slavery would kindle 
civil war. “The Black flag of abolitionism with its death’s head and 
cross bones must come down,” he wrote, “or the Peace of the Union be 
broken forever.””” 

Political strategists regarded Connecticut’s state elections held in 
April as predictive of the outcomes of contests for Congress and 
president held in October and November. All agreed that no one could 
forecast this election’s outcome. In January 1860, before the campaign 
was underway, Connecticut manufacturers meeting in Meriden angered 
Republicans and cheered Democrats when the manufacturers 
condemned agitation of the slavery question as unnecessary 
meddling.’ Their view resembled that of James Buchanan, who 
believed that political leaders coming of age in 1860 irresponsibly 
adopted the demise of slavery as a legitimate political issue and ignored 
the threat it posed to the Union.” 

By late February, political leaders and businessmen on both sides 
were pouring money into the contest.” Seymour, optimistic at first, 
anticipated a victory that would provide enough momentum to 
vanquish the Republican candidate in the November presidential 
election. Yet a week before election day, his supporters complained 
that Republicans “perfectly confident of success” were buying off 
Democratic voters in doubtful towns.’ Three days before the election, 
Seymour described the contest as “bitter beyond the experiences of any 
previous campaign.” He hoped for victory, he informed President 
Buchanan, but promised nothing.” As it turned out, Buckingham 
defeated Seymour on April 2, 1860, with a meager 538-vote margin, 
less than one percent of the total votes cast. The contest attracted 
maximum turnout and a total vote of 87,378, the highest in any 
Connecticut election to that date.”° 

Seymour drew solace from the narrowness of Buckingham’s victory 
and predicted, inaccurately, that Democratic candidates would soon 
a Republicans and halt the momentum toward secession and 
war. In summer 1860 the schism in Connecticut’s Democratic Party 
and the corresponding division in the national organization vanquished 
his optimism. Writing to former President Franklin Pierce, he 
complained about Democratic delegates who failed to agree on a single 
candidate or platform.” The party must recover its unity or be cast 
adrift, he contended. Most Democratic voters were presented with a 
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choice between Democratic ballots. Some bore Stephen A. Douglas’s 
name; others, John C. Breckinridge’s. This split ensured a Republican 
victory. His party’s predicament reminded Seymour of an incident he 
had witnessed while traveling by ship from Alexandria to Malta. A 
vessel passing near his ship signaled that its captain had no chart or 
compass and was utterly lost. “Such is the condition of the democratic 
party,” he wrote. “Nor is this all. We have got a mutinous crew [who] 
drink grog and swear at each other all the time when they should be 
minding the helm or working on the sails and rigging.” ” Democrats 
needed a single candidate to defeat Lincoln, the “weakest creature the 
Blacks [Republicans] could put up.”*° Yet it was zealous Democrats 
like Seymour who destroyed any possibility of uniting factious 
Democrats. 

During the summer and fall of 1860, Seymour wavered between 
distress at Lincoln’s increasingly probable victory and his desire that 
Connecticut’s Democrats support Breckinridge. He considered 
strategies that would cause Democratic ballots to be cast for one or the 
other candidate. In the end, however, he did nothing to prevent the 
distribution of some ballots listing Douglas electors and others, 
Breckinridge electors. In June 1860 Minott Osborne of the New Haven 
Register suggested that a standard ballot listing electors not associated 
with either candidate be distributed.*” If Democratic ballots were a 
majority, the state’s electors could then cast all their votes for the 
candidate, Douglas or Breckinridge, with the best chance of defeating 
Lincoln.*? Seymour, however, could not imagine a future that included 
a president whom Southerners rejected. In addition, his aversion to his 
old rival Pratt, the leader of the Douglas faction, overcame his practical 
realization that Democrats must agree on a single candidate or face 
defeat. As a result, he rejected Osborne’s strategy. 

Connecticut’s partisans, in ordinary times, organized ratification 
meetings that were little more than partisan pep rallies. In 1860, 
however, when the delegates had to endorse Douglas or Breckinridge, 
the ratification meeting gained unprecedented significance." To 
Seymour’s dismay, delegates cast 265 votes for Douglas and only 129 
for Breckinridge. After the vote was counted, Seymour and his 
supporters walked out. They then announced that they would hold their 
own separate convention and nominate Breckinridge. 

The Hartford Courant (Republican) gleefully and accurately 
predicted that Democratic factionalism guaranteed Lincoln’ s victory.» 
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Torn between his commitment to Breckinridge and the more pressing 
need, Lincoln’s defeat, Seymour attempted feebly and too late to 
reconcile the warring factions. On September 12, he and other party 
elders announced a meeting whose object was to unite Democrats. The 
Courant noted that Pratt boycotted the meeting. Seymour informed the 
small crowd of two hundred delegates that henceforth he would refer to 
Douglas supporters as “True Democrats.” Not even then, the Courant 
reported, did he make the needed sacrifice and endorse Douglas.*° Thus 
Connecticut’s Democratic Party leaders distributed two sets of 
presidential ballots bearing the names of electors who supported 
Douglas or Breckinridge. 

Seymour’s extraordinary paralysis helped place in the White House 
a man whom he regarded as a Union destroyer. Factious Democrats in 
other states often failed in their attempts to cooperate long enough to 
enact fusionist tickets. Only in New York, Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey, where desperate Democrats engaged in protracted horse-trading, 
did they produce fusionist tickets.*’ In a despairing letter to Pierce on 
October 18, 1860, Seymour predicted that Republican victories in 
Pennsylvania assured Lincoln’s victory in November. “Pennsylvania 
has floored us,” he wrote, and “the Douglas men hate ‘our folks’ even 
worse than the Republicans do!”*® 

In the 1860 presidential election, Connecticut Democrats cast nearly 
twelve thousand fewer ballots than they had in April. These were 
divided nearly evenly between Douglas and Breckinridge. The 
Hartford Courant gleefully proclaimed that “two wings of the 
Democracy flapped at each other in preference to attacking a 
Republican.” With 43,468 votes, 54 percent of the popular vote, 
Lincoln easily won the state. Douglas received 17,464 votes 
Breckinridge 16,174 and Bell 3331," The similar number of votes re 
Douglas and Breckinridge reveals the strength of Seymour and his 
faction and foreshadowed the Peace Democrats’ appeal in Connecticut 
during the war years.’ Seymour, bemoaning Lincoln’s victory, dreaded 
the. future. He wrote to Pierce, “Old Hobbs [sic] is right, war is the 
natural state of mankind.”” 

When war came in April 1861, most of Connecticut’s people 
echoed those in other states and shouted their desire to defeat the 
Confederate enemy. Those who would soon become Peace Democrats 
were stunned and silent at first, but the Union defeat at Bull Run on 
July 21 revived them.” Seymour, now Connecticut’s leading Peace 
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Democrat, formulated an antiwar message that was the polar opposite 
of the one that Republican leaders broadcast. He called the Civil War 
an apocalyptic force that would destroy the republic. Republicans and 
Democrats who supported the war denounced him as a traitorous 
Copperhead who sullied Connecticut’s honor. Some, aware of 
Seymour’s ancestral pride, vilified his family name. A vengeful God 
would inflict divine punishment upon them, he retorted.” 

Seymour directed his wrath toward clergymen, particularly 
Congregationalists, who joined hands with the hated abolitionists. He 
and his supporters denounced “high steeple men,” their code phrase for 
self-righteous religious leaders.” When ministers like Hartford’s 
Horace Bushnell sanctioned wartime slaughter, Seymour’s anger grew 
fierce. “There is no religion in these days,” he wrote in September 
1861. “The most thirsty for the blood of southern men are those who 
preach to us of killing rebels. Kill them is the cry of the debauched and 
wicked church of New England.””° 

In January 1861, just before war began, Seymour’s supporters asked 
him again to accept the gubernatorial nomination. Conscious of 
Democrats’ need to unite, he turned them down. The party must choose 
a more conciliatory candidate, he explained.””” Heeding Seymour’s 
wish, his supporters chose James Loomis of Bridgeport, whom the 
Hartford Courant (Republican) described as ambivalent on slavery, 
secession and war. The Courant noted that Seymour’s engagement in 
the contest, however slight, sharpened the edge of political discourse.” 
With 2,027 more votes than Loomis, Buckingham won reelection in 
April 1861. The following year, a larger number of Democratic voters 
abstained from voting and Loomis, nominated again, lost to 
Buckingham by a nearly unprecedented 9,148 votes.” 

With the onset of the Civil War in April 1861, Seymour grieved 
over “the burthen of the awful calamities which have befallen our 
country.” He was by then committed to ending civil war.'” Elected to 
Connecticut’s General Assembly before the attack on Fort Sumter, 
Seymour was at first passive and silent. During the Assembly’s May- 
to-July session, opponents spitefully assigned him to the House 
Committee on Military Affairs, which was controlled by his factional 
enemy, James Pratt.'°"' When Seymour asked to be excused from the 
Committee, the Hartford Press (Republican) suggested that he intended 
to sit out the war. The Times (Democratic), springing to his defense, 
pointed out that he had served his country with distinction in the 
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Mexican War, sharing hardships with “brave men of the North and as 
brave men of the South.” This war against former comrades troubled 
him deeply, the editor explained, and his wish to avoid involvement in 
it should be honored.” 

While the Connecticut Assembly was in session, May 1-July 3, 
1861, Seymour’s fellow assemblymen who supported the war 
sabotaged the low profile he tried to cultivate. Seymour, a designated 
target, was represented as a demonic traitor who dishonored their 
state.” The House Committee on Military Affairs proposed a large 
appropriation to pay for Connecticut soldiers’ wages and bonuses, and 
called for the bill’s immediate passage. When Seymour suggested that 
assemblymen needed time to reflect on this expensive enactment, an 
opponent sarcastically retorted that his inability to understand the 
proposal was not the Assembly’s fault." Later in the session, he was 
asked to investigate complaints about the living quarters of a recently 
organized regiment. The soldiers’ quarters were as comfortable as those 
he remembered, Seymour reported, and, while he did not endorse their 
cause, they had his sympathy. When the Hartford Courant 
(Republican) chided Seymour for opposing war, the Hartford Times 
(Democratic) retorted that he was merely one of thousands who 
opposed the subjugation of the South.!™ 

On the last day of the session, July 3, 1861, Seymour abandoned his 
passive stance. Describing himself as an advocate of peace, he 
presented a substitute resolution to replace those proposed by 
Republican assemblymen. Seymour’s resolution denounced the attack 
on the South and contended that the conflict would end in stalemate or 
defeat. In his introductory remarks, he exclaimed, “There seems to be a 
radical mistake on the part of many people. They seem to think the 
South can be conquered. Sir, this is impossible! It can no more be done 
than the South can conquer the North!” Did his listeners really believe 
Southern loyalty could be gained by force? Seymour declared, “You 
may destroy their habitations, devastate their fields, and shed the blood 
of their people. Still, you cannot conquer them.” He then demanded a 
“fair and honorable termination of the present troubles.” 1% 

Seymour’s opponents praised the federal troops who defended 
northern citizens against “the wretches who are robbing and murdering 
and exiling them” and asked Seymour to explain how peace could be 
achieved in the face of active rebellion. One predicted (inaccurately) 
that Connecticut’s people would demand Seymour’s removal from the 
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Assembly. Another recalled his prewar endorsement of Jefferson Davis 
as president and wondered which president, Lincoln or Davis, he 
supported now. The last speaker regretted the praise he had earlier 
bestowed on Seymour for valor in the Mexican War, and noted that 
Davis, now president of the Confederate States of America, had also 
served in that war.” 

Exuding patriotic zeal, the assemblymen quashed Seymour’s peace 
resolution with a 178-to-18 vote. On the following day, the Hartford 
Courant (Republican) published the names of the eighteen who had 
voted for it. Two days later, the Courant described Seymour as 
achieving “a political damnation from which there can be no 
resurrection” and predicted that he would go out “in a blaze of 
infamy.” The Times (Democratic) lamely replied that Seymour’s 
wish for a peaceful settlement did not make him a traitor.’ Privately, 
Seymour scorned the “abolition papers [that] discourse of my being 
‘politically dead’ and such stuff as that.” Yet he worried about the 
eighteen who had voted for his resolution. Whatever his own fate might 
be, he told a friend, “the truth is not dead nor can it be killed off.”''° On 
August 1, Seymour pointed out that before he had presented his 
resolution, he had asked Democratic assemblymen to write one that all 
Democrats could support. When they refused, he wrote the resolution 
himself." 

James Pratt, who still nursed his grievance against Seymour for 
accepting the 1860 nomination for governor, now launched a vendetta 
against him and his friend, Isaac Toucey. Toucey, a secondary target, 
had been Buchanan’s Secretary of the Navy and, like Seymour, was a 
former Connecticut governor. !? Pratt, now a state senator, despised 
Seymour and regarded him as a traitor. His object was humiliation; to 
achieve it, he devised a novel stratagem that exploited Seymour’s 
sensitivity concerning his family name and reputation. When the state 
senate convened for a special session in October 1861, Pratt accused 
Seymour of disloyalty and Toucey of mismanagement of the 
Department of the Navy. As former governors, their portraits hung in 
the gallery of the Senate chamber. The senators must preserve 
Connecticut’s honor by authorizing the removal of the portraits. With 
twelve votes in favor and six opposed, they approved Pratt’s proposal 
but added the proviso that, in future, the state comptroller would 
determine whether Seymour and Toucey had demonstrated enough 
loyalty to justify the portraits’ restoration. The next day, the Hartford 
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Times reported that the frames holding the portraits were empty and a 
day later that the frames too had disappeared.!!? 

Pratt, the perpetrator of the “picture outrage,” as Seymour’s 
supporters called it, was a Democrat who supported the war. His 
portrait-removal measure provoked a backlash among Seymour’s 
Democratic admirers including those who liked him personally but 
questioned his antiwar stance. It also energized sympathizers both 
inside and outside the state. The Hartford Times (Democratic) 
characterized the act as one of “personal malevolence and party 
hatred.” The New York Journal of Commerce (Democratic) reminded 
readers of Seymour’s record as soldier and statesman and claimed that 
his devotion to the Union was as strong as that of “the most ardent 
member of the Connecticut Legislature.”!!* The Providence Post 
denouncing the Senate’s act in similar terms, observed that a reputation 
for loyalty should not depend on the opinion of a single state officer. 
One of Seymour’s closest friends assured him that every “true son of 
the soil denounced the picture outrage” and that Pratt’s resolution had 
disgraced the state.''* Another wrote, “The action of the Senate of this 
week through that detestable Pratt. . . makes any Democrat of this 
town indignant” and “You sir live in memory warm and strong in the 
hearts of the Democracy. Whenever they disturb you depend upon it 
they disturb the whole nest.”!!° Seymour left the General Assembly 
when his term ended in 1861 but did not temper his antiwar protest. Yet 
a year later, his portrait and Toucey’s were once again hanging in the 
Senate gallery.'!’ 

The editorial applause in Democratic newspapers greeting his peace 
resolution together with the portrait backlash heartened Seymour. After 
the Union army’s defeat at Bull Run on July 21, 1861, William W. 
Eaton, his close friend and Hartford’s leading defense lawyer 
organized rallies that featured peace flags and antiwar resolutions. 
While most Democratic newspapers did little more than report on the 
peace meetings, the Bridgeport Farmer in southwestern Connecticut 
endorsed their resolutions. On one occasion, the Farmer praised 
Confederate soldiers. In an August 1861 editorial, it declared, “The 
rebel soldiery, as some term them, are not fighting for money. Like our 
Revolutionary fathers, they are fighting for their just rights.”!'® 

The Bridgeport Farmer’s extreme stance made it the target of a 
mob attack. The Hartford Times described a peace meeting held on 
August 24, 1861, in the village of Stepney, about four miles from 
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Bridgeport. Phineas T. Barnum, the famous circus owner and 
Republican member of the Connecticut Assembly, led four hundred 
men to the Stepney meeting. Most were three-month veterans armed 
with muskets. They demanded that a peace flag, already aloft, be 
hauled down and destroyed. When those attending the meeting 
complied, the mob marched back to Bridgeport, this time without 
Barnum. As they entered the town, some editors of the Bridgeport 
Farmer hissed at them.” In retaliation, they broke into the paper’s 
office, destroyed the presses, broke up furniture and scattered paper 
around the building. Bridgeport’s authorities ignored the rioting, but 
when the crowd threatened the town’s other paper, the Bridgeport 
Standard (Republican), the authorities ordered the mob to disperse.'”” 
The Times also reported that in Old Saybrook, a group of “reckless 
men, armed and boisterous,” occupied the place where a peace meeting 
was to be held. When organizers tried to call the meeting to order, the 
intruders attacked them and threatened those who attended. The Times 
called these assaults “matters worthy of the gravest reflection by our 
citizens, who have an interest in knowing whether they are living in a 
State controlled by mobs.” !”! 

Eaton, who was one of Seymour’s spokesmen, was a constant 
presence at the peace meetings. He characterized himself and Seymour 
as committed patriots upholding Americans’ constitutional liberties and 
defending citizens fearful of expressing their disapproval of the war. 
The Hartford Times reported that those who attended the meetings 
raised white flags bearing the word “peace.” The flags were sometimes 
mounted on a staff under an American flag, but they usually flew 
alone.'** On some occasions there was a flag missing the stars 
representing the eleven Confederate states. Its message was 
acknowledgment of the Confederacy as a separate nation. The 
meetings’ resolutions ranged from the complaint that war critics were 
being silenced to the demand that the United States and the 
Confederacy be permanently separated.!” At the largest meeting, held 
in Bloomfield on August 5, 1861, the estimated seven hundred people 
demanded an end to the “unnatural war now being prosecuted between 
the Northern and Southern states.” On September 1, 1861, Governor 
Buckingham, in an official proclamation, announced that “peace-flags, 
falsely so called,” would no longer be exhibited, and anyone who 
disturbed the peace or was guilty of sedition and treason would be 
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arrested. Buckingham then denounced the “traitorous press which 
excuses or justifies the Rebellion.” !” 

Seymour’s peace resolution in July 1861, the portrait dispute and 
Buckingham’s suppression of antiwar meetings alerted Connecticut’s 
people to the struggle between rival moralities that the war generated. 
As the portrait episode demonstrates, Seymour and his supporters 
angered Democrats who supported the war. Seymour, they complained, 
provided Republicans with the opportunity to stigmatize all Democrats, 
themselves included, as disloyal Copperheads.'*° Some Republicans, 
confirming their fears, vowed to annihilate the Connecticut Democracy 
root and branch. "?” 

For nearly a year after his departure from the Connecticut 
Assembly, Seymour made no public statement. But in July 1862 his 
opponents goaded him into a response. The organizers of a Hartford 
recruitment rally endorsing Lincoln’s recent call for volunteers listed 
Seymour among its sixty-two “Vice Presidents” or sponsors. They did 
this without his permission.” Quelling his distaste for political 
combat, Seymour published a letter in the Hartford Times denouncing 
this call for “men and means to aid in the subjugation and consequent 
degradation and overthrow of the South.” He then demanded that his 
name be expunged from the list. He wrote: 


The monstrous fallacy of the present day, that the Union can be re- 
established by destroying any part of the South, is one which will burst 
with the shells that are thrown into its defenseless cities, and leave the 
condition of this country, after its treasures are exhausted, and its 
brave men on both sides consigned to hospitals and graves, a spectacle 
for the reproach or commiseration of the civilized world.!”” 


Seymour’s words jolted supporters and opponents. Supporters, 
noting that the letter was published shortly after his portrait had been 
restored to the Senate gallery, called it a “climax of triumph.” One 
praised its “true principle and moral courage” and assured Seymour 
that he was “dear to the hearts of thousands.”!?° There were angry 
critics too. One, whose soldier son had recently been killed, stigmatized 
Seymour as the “degenerate Son of a patriotic ancestry” who was “not 
much less than a Traitor to your Country’s best interest.”!*! 

Four days after Lincoln’s announced his preliminary emancipation 
proclamation on September 22, 1862, Seymour told a friend that he was 
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an active combatant against this abolition war fought for “the infamous 
purpose of promoting a servile insurrection in the South.” He intended 
to seek the nomination for governor in 1863; if he won the election, he 
would ignite an antiwar crusade throughout the North. The victory of 
his cousin, Democrat Horatio Seymour, elected governor of New York 
in November 1862, encouraged Thomas Seymour and his supporters. "?? 
One thanked him for leading Connecticut’s Democrats against “the 
fools & knaves who are now conducting this crusade of blood & 
carnage against the constitution made by our fathers” and relieving the 
state from the “thralldom of abolitionism.” Seymour might be defeated, 
this writer conceded, but whatever the outcome, he savored the 
opportunity to vote for a candidate who did not compromise his 
principles. "°? . 

Seymour, as was his custom, did not attend the Democratic 
nominating convention. When a supporter proposed his nomination by 
acclamation, delegates who opposed it demanded that the ballots be 
counted. In a preliminary ballot that revealed the delegates’ 
disagreement, Seymour received 243 of 455 votes cast. On the next 
ballot, his total increased to 377 and he was declared the nominee. 
Thus, a majority of Connecticut’s Democratic delegates nominated an 
outspoken Peace Democrat as their leading candidate. Their platform’ s 
key resolution, repeating the “monstrous fallacy” phrase from 
Seymour’s July 1862 statement, read: 


The time has now arrived when all true lovers of the Constitution are 
ready to abandon the ‘monstrous fallacy’ that the Union can be restored 
by the armed hand; and are anxious to inaugurate such action, 
honorable alike to the contending factions, as will stop the ravages of 
war, avert universal bankruptcy and unite all the States upon terms of 
equality, as members of one confederacy. !°* 


Thus, they rejected war as a means of restoring Union but did not 
endorse an independent Confederacy. 

“God never made a purer patriot than Thomas H. Seymour,” Eaton, 
Seymour’s spokesman, declared. Though stigmatized as Copperhead 
and traitor, “he still leads the battle to ‘restore the noble Union as it has 
been.” When Eaton ended his peroration, the delegates, as in 1860, 
marched in orderly rows to Seymour’s house. Seymour declared that 
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illness prevented a formal speech but promised that, as governor, he 
would protect “the great American Union, one and undivided.” "5 

Wartime discourse in northern states was exceptionally bitter in 
1863. The dilution of civilian protections against arrest and detention, 
the threat of conscription, the exceptional taxes and inflated prices, the 
seizure of Confederate property and, finally, Lincoln’s Emancipation 
Proclamation intensified political combativeness. The paralyzing fear 
that, despite the thousands of casualties on the battlefield and in 
hospitals the Confederacy might prevail, attracted some voters to this 
candidate who denounced war. Others were repelled. Voters in April 
1863 responded not only to rising costs and taxes, weakened 
constitutional protections, conscription and Lincoln’s emancipation 
policy, but also to discouraging news from the battlefields. 

Those who spoke for Buckingham and Seymour vilified their 
opponent. In doing so, they presented contrasting views of the wartime 
morality that their candidates expressed. Portraying Seymour as 
slavery’s premier apologist, Buckingham’s spokesmen claimed that his 
antiwar stance stained Connecticut’s honor. Connecticut voters eager to 
prove their loyalty and defend their state must cast their ballots for 
Buckingham, the Courant declared. “Unless the revolutionary stock has 
become utterly degenerate, they will re-elect Governor Buckingham by 
a heavier margin than ever before.”!% Seymour’s supporters, in 
contrast, insisted that votes cast for Buckingham encouraged the 
demolition of the old Union through war and the material destruction 
and loss of life that war generated. 

Adopting a nineteenth-century version of the sound bite, 
Republican editors excerpted Seymour’s most quotable antiwar 
statements and published them repeatedly. One was Seymour’s July 
1862 statement containing the ‘monstrous fallacy’ phrase.” Seymour 
denounced the war “with a frankness and thoroughness which must 
command a certain measure of respect,” the Courant declared. Yet 
voters must recognize that he sympathized with the enemy “in the most 
open, defiant and obnoxious manner.” Moreover, “any man who 
mistakes the issue is either a knave or a fool.”!*8 Reinforcing the point, 
the Courant wrote, “Every vote for [Seymour] is a vote for stopping the 
war any how and at the earliest day, while a vote for Buckingham is a 
vote for sustaining the authority of the Federal Government by force 
against the machinations and arms of traitors bent on establishing the 
practical supremacy of the slave power.”'*? A Seymour correspondent, 
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responding to the Republican barrage, informed him that his opponents 
would “rather be defeated by any one else than you and the Democrats 
had rather elect you than any one else.”!”° : i 
Seymour’s supporters cast him as the champion of Americans 
whose liberties were imperiled. He regarded himself asa champion of 
white Southerners courageously defending their soil. In the bygone 
society that had preceded the conflict, Americans North and South had 
maintained orderly and deferential relationships, he explained. This 
was especially true of masters and slaves, whose relationship required 
no alteration. A related theme was the kinship and cultural ties that 
bound Americans together. War for abolition, Seymour argued, was 
ing these bonds.’ l i 
mee this 1863 campaign, Seymour again relied heavily on his 
spokesmen. These were Eaton, Burr of the Hartford Times and Osborne 
of the New Haven Register. A chronic illness that supporters attributed 
to dysentery contracted when he served in Mexico sapped his energy 
and he addressed few meetings.'*” A major exception was a Democratic 
rally held in Hartford on March 11, 1863. Seymour at first sat quietly in 
the back of the hall listening to former governor Isaac Toucey, the 
featured speaker. When Toucey finished his remarks, the audience 
asked Seymour to speak. This time he did so. 

Seymour emphasized the destructive power of the war. Playing on 
the Lincoln administration’s code phrase “vigorous prosecution of 
war,” he dedicated himself to the “vigorous prosecution of peace.” He 
then evoked his favorite metaphor, a ship at sea sailing into a storm, 
and described a voyage he had once taken on the Black Sea. A fierce 
storm lashed the ship and the passengers feared for their lives, but the 
captain steered directly into the wind. The gusts blew away the mists 
that shrouded the shoreline and they sighted an anchorage that would 
shelter them until the storm abated. “The rage of man is like the rage of 
the sea,” Seymour declared. One must confront it fearlessly for in the 
very fury of the gale [lies] the means of deliverance. Seymour then 
denied his opponents’ claim that he would accept an independent 
Confederacy. He wanted a restored Union, not a peace-at-any-price end 
to war, he exclaimed.’ 

At the end of his speech, Seymour singled out recently arrived 
immigrants, often his most loyal supporters. He contrasted their dream 
of America as the land of the free with the restrictions that war 
imposed. What were their hopes when they settled here? he asked. He 
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replied, rhetorically, “You came where speech was free and the press 
free, where there was trial by jury, where labor was honored, and man 
the lord of his little patch of ground.” The Lincoln administration was 
destroying the newly acquired rights that immigrants cherished. 
Lincoln was imposing on all Americans “misery, desolation, burthen 
and oppression.” Like the biblical Rachel, the people were “weeping 
for their children and refusing to be comforted because they are not.”!4 
In a private letter written two years earlier and taken from a 
captured Confederate naval officer who routinely carried such materials 
to the Confederacy, Seymour revealed the depths of his feelings about 
this war and “its horrible consequences of rapine and plunder.” He 
wrote, “Humanity weeps over the wrecks of body and soul” and 
“Depend on it, Heaven will frown on such a cause as this”! The 
Hartford Courant printed the letter, then declared that if it did not 
“render aid and comfort to the rebels, we ask what would?”!“8 
This letter and other equally quotable statements worried 
Seymour’s supporters. Anticipating their opponents’ claim that a vote 
for Seymour was a vote for the Confederate enemy, they asked him to 
end speculation concerning his willingness to settle for an independent 
Confederacy." What action would he would take if southern leaders 
refused to make concessions? one supporter asked.'°° Another wanted 
him to confront the charge that he was a secessionist who “simpathised 
[sic] with the south, doing all you can to aid and help in their cause.”!*! 
Seymour’s apocalyptic prophecy, that war must cease or the Union was 
doomed, obscured his thoughts about war’s end. When he expressed 
fears of a Union victory, Seymour implied that peace on any terms was 
preferable to continued war. His obsession with war’s end 
overshadowed consideration of the realities involved in achieving this. 
If Jefferson Davis would not lead his Confederacy back into the Union 
and battlefield victories did not force a Confederate surrender, how, 
Seymour’s questioners wondered, could there be a restored Union? In 
his impromptu address on March 11, 1863, Seymour answered the key 
question his critics and Supporters had asked. He did not approve an 
independent Confederacy, he declared. His opponents’ claim that he 
would approve it was mistaken, !*2 
Seymour’s opponents rained criticism and slander upon him.'*? The 
Hartford Courant, responsible for most of the allegations, stated that 
Seymour would reject Lincoln’s orders to conscript more Connecticut 
men and put the state in open rebellion.'* One imaginative writer 
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contended that Seymour would withdraw Connecticut’s militia from 
battlefields, hold them within the state’s borders and order them to fire 
on federal recruiters who attempted to cross the border. Seymour’s 
denunciations of conscription and war fueled the Courant’s claim, but 
supporters praised his uncompromising remarks. “Twaddling Douglass 
[sic] Democrats” might not vote for him, one conceded, but their 
numbers were small and he need not compromise his principles to 
accommodate them.’ Seymour’s private letters reveal that the 
allegations against him pained him. Yet pride inhibited his denial of his 
opponents’ slanders. 

The 1863 Buckingham-Seymour election coincided with a 
frustrating and seemingly hopeless phase of the war. The devastating 
defeat at Fredericksburg on December 13, 1862, strangled the Union 
Army’s forward movement in the eastern region through most of the 
spring, and Ulysses S. Grant’s audacious scheme to float ships 
downriver under Vicksburg’s guns and ferry his troops across the 
Mississippi River was not underway until April 16, 1863, ten days after 
the election was over. The apparent stalemate on the battlefield cast a 
large shadow over the election and undoubtedly increased the number 
of votes cast for Seymour. Nonetheless, on April 6, 1863, Buckingham 
defeated Seymour by 41,033 votes to 38,397. Thus, Seymour received 
48.3 percent of the votes cast. 

When Seymour’s supporters discussed his defeat, they emphasized 
the significance of the so-called soldier vote. After war was underway, 
Connecticut’s Republican assemblymen made two attempts to amend 
the state constitution and allow soldiers to vote in the field. Their 
second attempt was successful but was not in place until 1864. Some 
states, Ohio among them, allowed soldiers in encampments to cast 
ballots, but Connecticut soldiers voting in their state’s April 1863 and 
April 1864 elections had to return home to do so.'°° Some highly 
partisan observers described trains and steamboats loaded with soldiers 
arriving in their towns during the week before election day. They 
suggested that furloughed soldiers cast enough ballots to ensure 
Buckingham’s reelection.” A friend of Seymour who lived in New 
Haven described the soldiers pouring into his city. He wrote, “Five 
carloads of them came here at one time yesterday [and] every day 
during the week [before the election] brought hundreds to N. Haven.” 
Other correspondents described military officers, mostly Republicans, 
giving election-day furloughs to enlisted men who would vote for 
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Buckingham.” Two weeks before the April 1863 election, a hospital 
steward reported to Seymour that the physician he worked for sent 
home only those soldier patients who were certain Buckingham 
voters.” 

After that election, the Hartford Times declared that the army was 
“ransacked for Buckingham voters” and estimated that soldiers 
accounted for three thousand or more Buckingham ballots.’” Soldiers 
themselves reported that most of those returning home would vote 
against Seymour and called this a patriotic act. One, whose letter joined 
the stream of anti-Vallandigham letters, wrote, “They have sent ten out 
of each Company in our Regt. to vote but I did not happen to be one of 
the lucky ones. I hope that T. S. [Thomas Seymour] Copperhead will 
get knocked higher than a kite and the cranes will build a nest on him. 
Any man that will vote for him is a traitor and a coward.” !®! 

Seymour supporters also estimated that furloughed soldiers cast 
between three thousand and thirty-five hundred votes for 
Buckingham.’ Seymour too attributed his 1863 defeat to the soldier 
vote. Two months after the election, he observed, “The timely arrival of 
Government troops, carefully selected according to the votes they 
would give, and thrown into our state on the eve of our election, 
prepared the way for the defeat of those who stood upon the peace 
platform.” "® Republican papers conceded that many soldiers voted for 
Buckingham but minimized the number of ballots they cast. The 
Republican Courant placed the soldier vote at nine hundred, much 
lower than the Democratic Times’s estimate, which was three 
thousand.'“ This anecdotal evidence does not demonstrate 
conclusively that Seymour’s defeat can be attributed to the soldier vote. 
It does suggest that soldiers likely to vote for Buckingham received 
most of the election-day furloughs and that they helped accumulate the 
votes that gave Buckingham his victory. ® 

Democratic insiders also blamed Seymour’s defeat on traditional 
partisan strategies. These included outright bribes given to voters and 
pressures that employers imposed on their workers.’ Democratic 
papers carried accounts of Republicans’ pressure tactics. The Hartford 
Times described mill owners in Willimantic, Connecticut, standing at 
the polls and scrutinizing the ballots their employees cast. The editor 
noted that Republican ballots were a distinctive yellow color, while 
Democratic ballots were white. The mill owners forced sixty or seventy 
of their workers to cast Republican ballots, he claimed. The editor then 
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described an elderly man with no job at stake who voted the 
Democratic ticket. “The malignant Abolition wretches could not 
discharge him for they did not employ him,” he wrote, but “the old man 
had a daughter in one of the mills, whose daily labor was the support of 
the family. Her they wreaked vengeance upon, discharging her at once, 
and not satisfied with this, they ordered the old man and his family out 
of the tenement in which they lived.”'®’ Another Seymour supporter 
claimed that a customshouse official offered Democrats five dollars to 
“spend the day on the sound” and twenty to forty dollars to vote the 
Republican ticket. 6 

Taking some solace in the narrowness of Buckingham’s victory, 
Seymour’s supporters inside and outside the state speculated on the 
correlation between their candidate’s antiwar stance and the election 
result. One claimed that regardless of his opinion on war, Seymour’s 
statesmanlike reputation attracted votes. Others compared his margin of 
defeat to that of the more conciliatory James Loomis in 1861 and 1862. 
“What is termed a ‘Conservative Democrat’ does not seem to run as 
well as an ultra Democrat!” one wrote.!® The Columbus (Ohio) Crisis 
described Seymour as “a monument of Democratic purity, sagasity 
[sic] and statesmanship” and noted that where others cowered, he stood 
firm." Yet Democrats who approved the war argued that his antiwar 
stance had cost them the election. One told Seymour that he opposed 
his nomination “not on account of any want of confidence in your 
integrity, patriotism or Democracy, but solely under the conviction that 
owing to these existing circumstances, it would be more difficult to 
elect you than any other man.” '”! 

Although Seymour lost the election, the 48.3 percent of the votes 
that he attracted demonstrated the salience in April 1863 of his war- 
ending message. Anger at the Lincoln administration’s emancipation 
policy and the fear that war might end in defeat heightened Seymour’ s 
appeal. The ferocity of the campaign and the clearly defined positions 
of the combatants suggest that Connecticut voters in 1863 brought a 
high level of ideological awareness to the polls. They knew as they 
voted that Seymour stood for ending the war before either side 
achieved victory, and Buckingham stood for defeating the Confederacy 
and abolishing slavery. Voters who wanted to repudiate Seymour may 
have voted for Buckingham not because they approved his antislavery 
stance but because he was Seymour’s opponent. The New York World, 
Democratic but supportive of war, argued that Seymour and others like 
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him harmed the Democratic cause. The “indiscreet zeal of a few peace 
men in the Democratic party has lately given the Republicans a handle 
for representing the whole party as a peace party,” World editor 
Manton Marble complained.” 

The Buckingham-Seymour result raises doubts about Marble’s 
belief that the Peace Democrats’ antiwar stance caused their defeats. 
Connecticut’s state elections were held in the first week of April, and 
Buckingham was the winning candidate in all four wartime elections. 
Yet Seymour received more votes and had a smaller margin of defeat 
than James Loomis or Origen S. Seymour, Democratic candidates who 
supported the war. Another variable as crucial as the candidate’s 
position on war was the time of year when the election was held. 
Thomas H. Seymour, appealing to war-weary voters in April 1863, did 
relatively well. 


Democratic Candidate for Percent of Total to 
Year Connecticut Governor Total Vote Democratic Candidate 
1862 James C. Loomis 84,015 43.5% 
1863 Thomas H. Seymour 79,461 48.3% 
1864 Origen S. Seymour 73,058 45.5% 
1865 Origen S. Seymour 73,720 42.5%" 


Seymour, after his 1863 defeat, agonized over brutalized white 
Southerners and the doomed Union. In a letter to Franklin Pierce dated 
July 8, 1863, four days after the Union victories in the battles at 
Vicksburg and Gettysburg, he responded to the news of the battles that 
had just reached him. “This butchery will some day or other be 
followed by terrible punishments of one kind and another,” he wrote. 
“There is no longer much religion in the land [and] the heathen are less 
merciless than the followers of Christ.” He added, “I have no longer a 
country, nothing left but the ‘graves of knaves & friends.’ And so I will 
go & weep for what is no more forever.” "4 

Seymour’s political ardor waned in 1864. The destruction of the old 
Union was well underway, he declared repeatedly, and he was 
powerless to stop it. His correspondents reinforced his mood. One 
wrote in March 1864, “Whoever is president will administer over a 
country dismembered, a people in mourning and a treasury bankrupt, 
with a debt which never can be paid and taxes which cannot be 
endured.”!” Another reflected on the “deplorable degraded situation of 
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our once happy country and the utter failure of the most wisely planned 
experiment of self government ever devised by man.”'”° Seymour 
discouraged supporters who wanted to nominate him for governor, and 
in 1864 and 1865 he urged other Peace Democrats to seek 
nomination.” Yet as victory became increasingly probable, 
Connecticut Democrats no longer nominated candidates who demanded 
an end to war.’ 

During the final year of the war Seymour refused most invitations 
to speak. He sent his remarks to be read at a meeting in New York City 
on May 4, 1864, commemorating the anniversary of Thomas 
Jefferson’s birthday.'” “Where is our bill of rights?” he exclaimed. 
“Gone! gone! trampled underfoot by the men in power.” Seymour 
speculated that if Jefferson still lived, he would be a prime peacemaker. 
But Seymour conceded that the Confederacy might soon be defeated. “I 
have said that I do not despair of our cause,” he declared, but “it does, 
indeed, seem to be well nigh lost.” He claimed that Lincoln and leaders 
like him had abandoned responsibility and the nation, as a result, was 
“a rope of sand.” A New York correspondent, approving Seymour’s 
remarks, proclaimed that the war was “nothing short of downright 
murder,”!*° 

Seymour’s reputation as an unflinching Peace Democrat spread 
beyond Connecticut’s borders. In August 1864, when the Democratic 
Party met in Chicago, Alexander Long of Ohio placed Seymour’s name 
in nomination for president. Yet William W. Eaton, Seymour’s close 
friend and head of the Connecticut delegation, blocked the 
nomination.'®' Eaton lavished praise on Seymour. “A more gallant 
soldier, a more accomplished gentlemen, a more reliable statesman 
treads not God’s earth than Thomas H. Seymour,” he declared. Yet, he 
pointed out, Seymour did not want the nomination and, unless other 
states voted for him, Connecticut’s delegates would not.'®* When the 
balloting began, George B. McClellan received 174 votes, Thomas H. 
Seymour 38 votes, and New York Governor Horatio Seymour 12 votes. 
The final count was McClellan 202 1/2 votes and Thomas H. Seymour 
23 1/2 votes. In the November 1864 presidential election, McClellan 
received 45 percent of the popular vote and only 12 electoral votes 
(from Delaware, Kentucky and New Jersey) to Lincoln’s 212. Thomas 
H. Seymour’s failed nomination, and the choice of Peace Democrat 
George Pendleton of Ohio as Vice President, suggests that even in late 
summer 1864 Democratic leaders, including those who chose war 
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leader George B. McClellan as their candidate, could not dismiss the 
Peace Democrats’ persistent attractiveness to some voters. 

Lincoln’s 1864 electoral victory and the Confederate surrender five 
months later devastated Seymour. Although he discussed political 
matters until his death in 1868, his withdrawal from political life, he 
assured his friends, was final.'® In 1866 his supporters asked him to 
not “forsake the flag we have thrown to the breeze” and urged him to 
seek nomination. Seymour declined and the nominee was James E. 
English, a wealthy New Haven clock manufacturer and a congressman 
during the war years.'™* English, who had supported the war, lost to 
incumbent Joseph Hawley, a brigadier general and editor of the 
Hartford Evening Press (Republican). Hawley’s margin of victory was 
a meager 541 votes. The following year, 1867, English defeated 
Hawley and became Connecticut’s first Democratic governor since 
1853, Seymour’s final year in office. English, a former War 
Democrat and wealthy entrepreneur, did not want the old Union 
resurrected. His victory gave Seymour scant consolation. 

Seymour died on September 3, 1868, just after he reached his sixty- 
first birthday.'*° The Hartford Times reported that he succumbed to 
typhoid fever. Among the hundreds of mourners at his funeral were 
Irish and German laborers given time off from work. Their presence 
affirmed Seymour’s lifelong affection for Connecticut’s foreign-born. 
Times editor Alfred E. Burr observed that Seymour sympathized with 
others less fortunate and “his hand was always ready to relieve them to 
the extent of his means.” He was a man of modesty, kindness and 
“boundless moral courage,” Burr wrote. Yet when he believed he was 
right, nothing changed his mind.'®’ The Columbia Weekly Register of 
New Haven (Democratic) echoed this observation. The Register 
described Seymour as one who “would not have accepted the highest 
station in the world at the cost of his consistency.”’*® The Hartford 
Courant (Republican) praised him for generosity, integrity and 
commitment to principle. He was “too sturdy in his convictions to trim 
his sails to the popular breeze, too sincere to profess what he did not 
believe,” the Courant declared. This former opponent also ascribed to 
Seymour a personal magnetism that neutralized political rivals. Those 
“estranged by the politician were conciliated by the man.”'® 

Of the six Democrats profiled in this book, only Seymour had 
combat experience in war. While he rarely alluded to his own wartime 
experiences, his sorrowing response to the Crimean War suggests an 
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emotional rejection of war’s destruction and tragedy. Burr, Hartford 
Times editor and Seymour’s close friend, sensed his agony as he 
confronted civil war. Recalling the years just before war began, Burr 
remembered Seymour as having “too vivid a perception of the awful 
future, upon whose very threshold our country stood.” He feared “the 
lurid flames of that fiery furnace of affliction, which God in his 
providence had decreed that the United States should enter” and his 
gentle nature yearned for peace. When war came, and his countrymen 
were locked in combat, the spectacle robbed him of sleep. His grief 
“preyed upon him throughout all those dark and dreadful years of 
actual civil war.”!”° 

Seymour’s contribution to the content of the Peace Democrats’ 
argument was minimal. He described no formula or procedure for 
ending war and assumed without explanation that the old republic 
should be preserved and Lincoln’s reborn Union discarded. More 
significant was his compassion for white Southerners. “You may 
destroy their habitations, devastate their fields, and shed the blood of 
their people,’ he exclaimed in 1861. “Still you cannot conquer 
them.”!! A year later, less sanguine, he described shells bursting over 
southern cities and “brave men on both sides consigned to hospitals and 
graves.” Seymour’s words fired imaginations and evoked empathy. 
His readers could picture despairing beings crouching in smoking ruins 
and cringing as shells rained destruction upon them. His descriptions of 
the fading prewar republic were no less vivid. He electrified his 
Hartford audience in 1863 when he described a dreamlike America, a 
place where “labor is honored and man the lord of his little patch of 
ground.”’” 

Seymour’s reverence for Jefferson and insistence that citizens’ 
liberties be maintained shaped his political creed. A compassionate 
patriarch protecting his people from evil influences, as governor 
Seymour provided Connecticut’s people with an essentially Jacksonian 
humanitarian agenda. He demanded that the restraints imposed on them 
be minimal—hence his aversion to temperance laws. He also wanted 
them to live comfortably and fulfill their aspirations. War to Seymour 
was a knife aimed at the heart of the republic and its people. The death 
of the Confederacy obliterated his hope for the nation’s future and may 
have precipitated his own death at sixty-one three years after war’s end. 

Lincoln’s reborn Union, he believed, impoverished Americans and 
destroyed their accustomed liberties. The President’s eagerness to 
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demolish the beloved old republic in order to liberate enslaved blacks 
baffled him. As he saw it, slavery was the only labor system that could 
accommodate black Americans who, he was told, could not be 
incorporated into the body politic. Mourning the society under 
demolition, Seymour deplored the war for eradicating the old South and 
his own world too. To make sense of it all, he evoked an Old Testament 
God as a great avenger who would ultimately strike down the wicked 
destroyers and restore to the deserving a burnt-out Union. 
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Chapter 3 


James Asheton Bayard, Delaware Patriarch 


James A. Bayard, less modest than Thomas H. Seymour, regarded 
Delaware as his personal fiefdom. As he saw it, the station in life and 
superior intellect that he inherited equipped him well to guide his 
people toward the destiny he chose for them.’ Bayard, who spent 
fifteen years of his adult life in the United States Senate, adopted a less 
provincial perspective than Seymour. Casting his eye over the entire 
nation, he decided that the class hierarchy of his father’s generation 
should remain in place. Thus, he bemoaned the frequent occasions 
when Americans ignored the limitations that their place in the hierarchy 
should have imposed. 

Bayard, like most Democrats, believed in a severely restrained 
federal government and regarded African Americans as a congenitally 
inferior people who must forever remain slaves. He worshipped the 
Constitution and believed that it ensured the sanctity of property, 
including slave property. Like Seymour, he resisted to the bitter end the 
slaveless Union that Lincoln envisioned. As one shouldering the 
responsibilities of public office, he felt obligated to enlighten the inert 
masses who were his constituents so that they would endorse the views 
that he, their natural leader, saw fit to take.” Delaware’s assemblymen, 
however, disappointed Bayard. On January 3, 1861, they approved a 
resolution expressing disapproval of secession as a remedy for existing 
difficulties. They passed similar strongly worded resolutions on 
February 15, 1861. When Bayard in March 1861 demanded that the 
Confederacy be recognized, Delaware’s assemblymen did not respond.’ 
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Before the Civil War began, Delawareans, an unusually deferential 
people, accepted the leadership that the Bayards and others like them 
provided.’ Some complained about the “lordly few” but persistently 
chose as their political chieftains members of leading families, notably 
Bayards, Saulsburys and duPonts. This “friends and neighbors” 
political culture did not prevent the growth of parties in Delaware. 
Rivalry between the Whig duPonts and the Democratic Bayards and 
Saulsburys stimulated political competition. So too did the state’s 
economic diversity. In Delaware’s central and southern regions, a 
disposition to resist innovation and pursue farming’s entrenched 
rhythms produced a compatibly conservative politics. Yet New Castle 
County, to the north, developed a diversified economy.” Its political 
organizations included a Republican Party (originally called the 
People’s Party) that challenged its well-established Democratic Party.® 

James A. Bayard Sr., Bayard’s father, instilled in his son doctrines 
that would guide him through his life. While the duPonts revered the 
French philosophes, Bayard Senior recoiled from them.” As a 
Federalist, he reviled the excesses of the French Revolution and 
developed a profound sense of responsibility for the survival of the new 
republic. This prompted him to support Jefferson’s presidential bid 
over Aaron Burr’s in 1800.!° In 1814 Bayard Senior resigned from the 
Senate to become the sole Federalist in the American delegation that 
negotiated the settlement ending the War of 1812.'' Bayard 
appropriated his father’s aversion to revolutionary disruption and his 
belief that he was responsible for the survival of Delaware and the 
republic. 

Viewing himself as an extension of his father and his father’s 
generation, Bayard was a stalwart in the conservative wing of the 
Democratic Party. While he believed that power tempted all who were 
exposed to it, he regarded statesmen of his father’s era as strong men 
capable of controlling their selfish natures. Political leaders in his own 
time, himself excluded, could not bear comparison with the men of 
integrity and honor who were their illustrious forebears. Unlike these 
statesmen of yore, they separated their private roles as gentleman from 
their public responsibilities. 

Bayard had little tolerance for those in public life whose beliefs 
differed from his. In his mind, their errors proved them not only wrong 
but unprincipled. Yet his aversion to people who disagreed with him 
did not extend to family and friends. His letters to his wife and children 
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attest that he was a loving though paternalistic husband and father and 
toward his daughters, an indulgent parent. He demanded but did not 
always get unquestioning loyalty. In a letter to his daughter Florence 
he asked her to suppose that she had read some false statements about 
him, her father, and was able to prove them wrong. “I think you would 
feel very restless till you were able to do it,” he wrote.'? Harder on his 
son Thomas, Bayard chided him for being self-indulgent and informed 
him that youth was the time to suppress bad habits. Were these 
neglected, they would proliferate “like the single threads into which the 
Lilliputians bound Gulliver.”’* He reminded his children repeatedly 
daughters as well as son, that upstanding people always put duty ad 
responsibility before personal gratification.” To those in his immediate 
circle, Bayard was a warm friend who could tolerate, though not 
condone, ideological disagreement. His companions included a younger 
Democrat, Samuel L. M. Barlow, a New Yorker and a Stephen Douglas 
supporter. Despite his aversion to New Yorkers and to Douglas, he 
— his friendship with Barlow through the war years and 
Bayard tried to persuade relatives, friends and particularly his 
children that his principles were superior to all others and they should 
adopt them. Writing to his ten-year-old daughter Florence in 1852, he 
scolded her for reading Uncle Tom’s Cabin, that most heretical of 
novels. In the same letter, he berated her older brother Thomas for 
allowing her to do so.'® Bayard often told his son Thomas he must 
avoid the example set by gifted people who sought worldly honors and 
evaded civic responsibility. When good people behaved selfishly, he 
contended, irresponsible and ignorant leaders filled the void The 
republic’ s best citizens, including himself, must overcome salPinverest 
The political leveling that marked the Jacksonian era infuriated 
Bayard. He particularly disdained the revised suffrage qualifications 
that permitted men owning no property to vote. Universal white 
manhood suffrage forced leaders of the old school to compete with 
charismatic demagogues who appealed to primitive emotions, he 
complained. In unsettled western regions, ignorant residents 
encouraged men like Abraham Lincoln to seek public office. Bayard 
himself rejected political stratagems designed to gain popular approval 
and was contemptuous of those who adopted them.” This attitude 
impaired his early bids for political office. He was a candidate for 
Congress in 1828 and 1832 and was defeated both times. In 1838 he 
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was nominated for a seat in the United States Senate and was again 
defeated. 

Bayard’s prosecution of a fugitive slave case in 1848 opened the 
way for political renown. He was then a lawyer in Wilmington, 
Delaware, prosecuting two Delaware Quakers accused by Maryland 
slaveowners of aiding their runaway slaves who were attempting to 
escape. Bayard based his case on two premises: the sanctity of property 
and, as he believed, African Americans’ irreversible racial inferiority. 
The Quakers erred twice, he argued. They violated slaveowning 
citizens’ property rights and they tried to lift slaves from the bondage 
that their dependent nature required. 

When Bayard won his case, an admirer called him one of the ablest 
lawyers in the history of the Delaware bar. Another praised him for his 
logically compelling cases but noted that he had “few of the graces of 
popular oratory and none of the arts that win popularity.”’? As Bayard 
formulated legal arguments, he was impervious to surroundings and the 
passage of time. Even after he left the courtroom, he ignored 
acquaintances and friends whom he met on the street.” In 1850, two 
years after Bayard won the case against the Quakers, Delaware’s 
General Assembly elected him senator, then reelected him twice, in 
1856 and 1862.”’ Although his bids for popular election had failed, 
ultimately he attracted and retained the support of Delaware’s 
assemblymen. 

As a senator, Bayard seized the opportunity to swell the ranks of 
those committed to his immutable principles. He explained to his 
fellow senators that they must be ever vigilant of ambitious national 
leaders who, succumbing to temptation, broadened their own powers 
and suppressed those held by the states. He sought opportunities, 
sometimes in the most trivial cases, to lecture his colleagues on this 
obligation. In 1852 he questioned a two-hundred-dollar appropriation to 
be paid to the rector of St. John’s Church, a Catholic church in 
Washington, D.C. James Monroe, when he was president, had given the 
church fathers permission to use city land for a burial ground and had 
asked no compensation. Congress later demanded payment and the 
church fathers complied. They then recalled former President Monroe’s 
generosity and demanded the return of their two hundred dollars. 

Bayard argued that Congress must reject the claim or sanction 
Monroe’s_ unconstitutional exercise of presidential power. “The 
principle involved is important,” he insisted.” Two years later, voting 
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against an appropriation for houses sheltering insane persons, he argued 
that Congress was assuming a responsibility normally entrusted to the 
states. Power emanating from Washington always leads to corruption 
he exclaimed.” 
The 1854 debate over the Kansas-Nebraska Act prompted Bayard to 
defend slaveowners’ right to their human property. Congressmen who 
rejected the Act assaulted “the laws of God and of nature and the 
mandates of Christianity,” he complained. If they got their way, the ties 
binding the Union would “snap like pack-threads.”™ Despite these 
alarms, Bayard, reelected in 1856, anticipated that his second term in 
the Senate would be a time of accomplishment. He enjoyed friendships 
with prominent southern Democrats including Senators John Slidell 
and Judah Benjamin of Louisiana as well as Barlow of New York.” In 
June 1856, with Slidell, Benjamin and Indiana Senator Jesse Bright 
Bayard helped orchestrate James Buchanan’s presidential nomination.” 
In January 1857 he proudly informed his daughter that he was now 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee. “All this is what I wanted,” he 
wrote.” i 

Bayard’s uncharacteristic optimism did not last long. The following 
year, 1858, was an ominous prelude to his troubled war years. In 
January 1858 he characterized an antislavery article in the Atlantic 
Monthly as a diatribe “of a most violent & perverted character against 
the slaveholding states.”** Two months later, he approved Kansas’s 
admission as a state under the proslavery Lecompton Constitution. He 
then declared, inaccurately, that Lecompton’s opponents intended to 
not only destroy slavery but “place the negro on an equality with the 
white man, as to his civil and political rights.” He also contended that 
those who opposed the Constitution disturbed the nation’s “peace, quiet 
and repose.””” Dearly as he loved his country, Bayard declared, the 
abolition of slavery and imposition of racial equality would cse him 
to seek another homeland.?? 

Before war began, Bayard fretted constantly about slaveowners’ 
property rights. Slave property, aggregated, was worth three billion 
dollars, he noted, and threats against it would “try the strength of the 
Union to its uttermost.”*! A government that did not protect its citizens’ 
property or, worse, dispossessed them of it destroyed the most 
fundamental protection a civilized society could bestow. Americans in 
the free states must realize that Southerners who defended their right to 
own slaves reinforced the rights of all property owners.?? 
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In March and April 1860 when he was a delegate to the Democratic 
national convention held in Charleston, South Carolina, Bayard 
launched his crusade to save the republic. He would replace Stephen 
Douglas with a candidate who represented the southern position on 
slavery. Bayard’s son, Thomas F. Bayard, suggested that his father 
might be that candidate, but Bayard’s sense of political reality as well 
as his congenital hauteur intervened. He did not have “the shadow of a 
chance,” Bayard explained, and he would have nothing to do with the 
lesser beings who would oppose his nomination.” 

With Louisiana Senators Slidell and Benjamin and Indiana Senator 
Bright, Bayard was a significant presence in Charleston. The platform 
resolution that he wrote specifying that slave ownership was a property 
right requiring the protection of the federal government was too 
specific for the badly divided Charleston delegates.” They adopted 
instead a cluster of platitudes whose greatest attraction, David Potter 
has pointed out, lay in their ambiguity.” Bayard, describing the 
polarized convention, complained that he witnessed “more human 
folly, imbecility, selfishness and rascality than in all the rest of my 
life.” He was particularly unhappy with the New York delegation 
which, he claimed, could have brought the factions together. Instead, 
they treated the convention like a gambling hall and were “destitute of 
even a pretence to honor or good faith.””° 

When delegates from seven southern states withdrew from the 
Charleston convention, some from the border states joined them. These 
included Bayard and Congressman William G. Whiteley, Delaware’s 
sole representative, who had once studied law under Bayard’s 
tutelage.” The seceding delegates formed a separate convention and 
named Bayard as its president. For three days they discussed his 
resolutions and a ticket of Jefferson Davis and Bayard. They reached 
no decision.” Meeting a second time in Richmond, Virginia, with 
Bayard absent, they remained undecided.?”? 

Bayard, back in Delaware, wanted to be included in his state’s 
delegation to the reconvened convention held in Baltimore on June 18, 

1860. To do so he had to plead his case before the party’s Committee 
on Credentials. His pride prevented him from doing this and he 
resolved the dilemma by asking Whiteley to present both men’s 
claims.*’ He and Whiteley could not abandon their seats, Bayard told 
his son. One of the men slated to replace them was not a True 
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Democrat and “with the character and standing of the other, I will not 
soil my pen.”*” The Committee reinstated Bayard and Whiteley. 

In Baltimore, as in Charleston, the delegates approved ambiguously 
worded resolutions and nominated Douglas. Anti-Douglas delegates, 
including Bayard and Whiteley, again withdrew. This time Bayard 
departed from Baltimore early but left the other delegates a note stating 
that “he was with this Convention in sentiment and heart, and would 
cordially sustain its nominee.”*? On June 26 the seceders adjourned in 
Richmond without Bayard. They endorsed the resolution he had written 
and nominated John C. Breckinridge of Kentucky for the presidency.“ 
As the presidential election in November 1860 drew near, Gove and Eli 
Saulsbury, Bayard’s rivals within Delaware’s Democratic Party, 
Suggested a standardized ballot that named no candidate. Bayard, like 
Seymour of Connecticut, insisted that the Democratic ballots that were 
distributed to voters carry the candidates’ names and that more than 
one-half be Breckinridge ballots.“ Delaware voters, choosing more 
Breckinridge than Douglas electors, placed Delaware in Breckinridge’s 
column.*° 

Bayard characterized presidential contender Stephen Douglas as a 
talented leader who had surrendered to ambition and Lincoln as one 
who could be “elevated to an office to which he was entirely 
unequal.”*” In August 1860 he complained to his son Thomas that “the 
masses of the North do not realize the danger of Lincoln’s election.” 
As election day approached, he anxiously discussed Democratic 
prospects with Barlow, his New York friend who had been a Douglas 
delegate at the Charleston convention. Bayard, who often chided the 
younger Barlow for supporting Douglas, shuddered at the thought of a 
Lincoln victory.” 

When Bayard heard that Lincoln had been elected, he was 
distraught. “I confess I have no hope left for the Union, and all we can 
do now is to separate peaceably if possible,” he wrote. He added, “H 
will] endeavor to do my duty to the best of my judgment & leave the 
result to the wisdom of Providence.”™® Bayard attributed Lincoln’s 
victory not to the division of ballots between Breckinridge and Douglas 
but to a venal combination of New England abolitionists and 
Republican power-seekers. “The Puritan and the nationalistic infidel 
have joined hands for the destruction of Negro slavery as an 


_ institution,” he wrote, and “The opinion that Slavery is a sin has 


become so fixed that the masses will not reason in relation to it.”>! To 
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Barlow, he wrote, “The alienation of feeling and disregard of opinion 
have gone so far as to render it impossible to preserve the Union, but 
we might at least have parted in peace.”*” Bayard later lamented that 
the “class of men in whom public confidence is reposed . . . descends 
each year, and politics becomes a trade for the purpose of livelihood. 
The ignorance of men elected for legislative purposes even where 
honest, is so great that it is impossible to stay corruption within 
moderate bounds.” 

Bayard in December 1860 proposed a plan for saving the Union. He 
asked his friend Barlow to invite all states to a convention dedicated to 
a peaceful settlement between North and South. Barlow must initiate 
the project, Bayard explained, because a New Yorker would command 
more attention than a Delawarean. Barlow ignored Bayard’s proposal 
and the convention never materialized. Later that month a dejected 
Bayard anticipated that the hostile sections would not stay together. “It 
is but folly trying to prevent the disruption of the Union,” he grieved, 
“it is a foregone conclusion.” After South Carolina seceded on 
December 20, 1860, Bayard doubted that Lincoln, “an ordinary 
Republican Western man [who] appears to know nothing of a republic 
& its basis,” could cope with the crisis.” 

In February 1861 Bayard became a gatekeeper attacking measures 
that empowered the president or Congress at the expense of the states. 
He opposed an appropriations bill designed to suppress the slave trade 
because it granted the president discretionary powers.”° Despite his 
objections, the bill passed. A week later he voted against two 
appropriations bills, one for paving a street in front of the Cleveland, 
Ohio, customshouse, and the second for constructing a sewer on a street 
adjacent to the Brooklyn, New York, navy yard. In appropriating 
monies for these projects, he argued, Congress assumed responsibilities 
belonging to the states. The Brooklyn sewer worried him most. 
Brooklyn “is perfectly able and competent to construct the proper 
sewerage for the city,” he declared. “The United States have nothing to 
do with it.” 

Struggling against despair and inertia, Bayard decided that he 
would address the Senate. He then postponed his speech. Privately, he 
explained that he would wait until Louisiana seceded and make the 
most of the shock effect that the act generated.” A week later he 
postponed the speech again. The public mind was focused on southern 
leaders in Montgomery, Alabama, who were organizing the 
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Confederacy, he explained. Worse, the “peddling tricksters” who had 
replaced the nation’s great leaders would not listen to him.” Eleven 
days later, on February 25, he announced to the Senate that he would 
discuss the secession of the states in the upcoming session.™ 

Bayard addressed the Senate on March 20, 1861.6! The dispute over 
slavery had dissolved the fraternal feeling that united the American 
people, he declared, and the recently organized Confederacy foreclosed 
the Possibility of negotiating a settlement. Nothing short of sacrificing 
the Union could prevent war. He concluded that northern leaders must 
recognize southern independence immediately. William G. Whiteley 
Delaware’s sole member of the House of Representatives echoed 
Bayard’s demand that Union and Confederacy separate peacefully. 

In March and April 1861 Bayard revised the view of secession he 
had held before war began. Earlier, he had declared that states could 
not secede at will. Before they ratified the Constitution, they were 
independent sovereignties but when they contracted with other states to 
form a Union, they surrendered “certain powers of sovereignty.” 


Without the unanimous consent of all other states, a single state could 


not alter this original contract,™ Reversing his perpetual Union stance 
Bayard now argued that the citizens’ representatives who approved the 
a7 ate Union did not have to assume that their state would 
orever be part of it. Moreover, threats agai justi 

: gainst slavery justifie 
southern states’ secession.“ a wi 


Bayard worried about Delaware, the small and vulnerable border 


_ State that he had always regarded as his special responsibility. When 


the attack on Fort Sumter made war a reality, Bayard convinced 


_ himself that Delaware would secede. He predicted, accurately, that 


Virginia would join the Confederacy and, inaccurately, that Maryland 


< would too. Delaware, he was sure, would follow them. Yet he 


despaired. “I feel very sad,” he wrote, “& i 
sad, ; yet I cannot but think the 
people of the North will not be so mad as to think of preserving the 


_ Union by war and the conquest of the South.”© Bayard had hoped that 


Delaware and the other border States, through concerted action, would 
orchestrate a peaceable separation.” He advised Delaware Gover 
William Burton to ignore the president’s call for troops and call a 
special State convention to determine whether or not Delaware would 
join the Confederacy. Burton, who approved Bayard’s plan, asked 
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When Virginia seceded and Maryland did not, the Delaware 
Assembly rejected secession.” The decision was predictable. The 
presence in Delaware of far more free blacks (19,829 in a total 
population of 112,216) than slaves (1,798) gave the Confederacy 
limited appeal.”” Delawareans living in the state’s northern region were 
more inclined to support the Union than those in the southern counties, 
but, overall, few wanted to join the Confederacy.” 

During the interval between Lincoln’s election and the attack on 
Fort Sumter, Bayard maintained a steady correspondence with Barlow 
and Judah Benjamin, senator from Louisiana.” Benjamin, one of 
Bayard’s allies at the Charleston convention, regarded the national 
crisis as Bayard did and both rebuked the more optimistic Barlow, who 
did not anticipate war. Despite their differences, the friendship among 
these three men from northeast, borderland and south persisted. They 
had long bantered with one another in their letters and, acting as 
purchasing agents, bought one another wines, cigars and delicacies.” 
The totting up of debts and show of concern over the debtor’s 
reluctance to pay were in-house jokes. There were also jocular 
complaints about reading one another’s private letters. On December 

18, 1860, Bayard told Barlow that Benjamin had opened a letter meant 
for him. Bayard, exuding indignation over Benjamin’s claim that he 
had not bothered to read the address, commented, “What can you 
expect of these secession devils!” He also pointed out to Barlow that 
the cigars he had requested never arrived. “You N.Y. politicians will 
not trust any body because you have no principles & you are afraid I 
will not pay you back,” he wrote.” 

The three openly shared their thoughts concerning impending war. 
Bayard did not then endorse the Confederate States of America but 
argued that acknowledging its existence was preferable to war. 
Fanaticism of epic proportions blinded Northerners, including Barlow, 
to the dangers of disunion and an emancipation war, he complained. 
Republicans did not understand that their efforts to alter the 
relationship between master and slave were doomed. Anyone who 
questioned this reality was ignorant, Bayard wrote, and those who 
challenged it were irresponsible fanatics.” 

As the events of April 1861 unfolded, Bayard embarked on a long- 
planned three-week journey into the South. It was badly timed.” He 
left Wilmington on April 8, 1861, and stopped at Montgomery and 
Mobile, Alabama. In New Orleans he visited his old friend Judah 
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Benjamin, former Louisiana senator and soon to be the ; 
Secretary of War. A week before Bayard returned, a St 
pellery fired on Fort Sumter. His son Thomas, fearing for his safet 
wrote, “In regard to your getting home, I have some anxiety, as ie 
attempt has been made to array Mob-law against you.” The youn er 
Bayard denounced his father’s enemies “with the bitterest contempt aba 
coolest defiance,” and warned him that “Hell itself does not contain 
AN then tisa are pushing the northern men into this wicked 
i e war clouds “low j A È 
eet ite er darkly just now,” he wrote. “I pray to God 
Bayard’s trip to the South gave his opponent i 
opportunity to accuse him of disloyalty. Pi is ai aea 
claims that he conspired with Confederate leaders and was an officer in 
the Order of the Knights of the Golden Circle, an organization based in 
the South. He had traveled south for business and social reasons 
Bayard explained, and he had no connection with the Knights of the 
Golden Circle. He then repeated his wish that the two republics 
= peaceably and insisted that he would not change his cee If 
os a of Delaware wished it, he would resign his seat in the 
Bayard’s denunciation of war and approval of i 
Confederacy raised more anger outside te aeiia than EA en s 
In a May 11, 1861, letter to S. F. duPont, he described a troublesome 
incident on a recent trip by rail to Philadelphia with his two daughters 
En route, Bayard was warned that a man who had been tarred and 
feathered in Georgia threatened him. The man was waiting for him at 
Philadelphia’ s railroad station. As the Bayards approached the city, the 
Philadelphia police Stopped the train, removed them from D nr 
escorted them to the mayor’s office. The following day, a Philadelphia 
paper reported that nine-tenths of the community deplored the Bee 
Despite this, Bayard (implausibly) contended that the editor encoura ed 
mob action “which only failed in accomplishment by accident.” The 
next day, in a letter to Barlow, he wrote, “if the wild justice of the 
people could overpower the protection of the law in Philadelphia, it 
might do so too in N.Y. and in other northern cities.”8° Peris 
In May 1861 Bayard reluctantly acknowledged that Delaware 
would neither secede nor attempt to stop the war. He attributed his 
state s Inaction to the brutish feelings that war aroused. “There is no 
counting on human passions when blood has once enflamed the 
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masses,” he wrote. “The alienation is widespread and the feeling of 
hatred is intensifying every day.” When his dark prophecies became 
reality, Bayard recalled Edmund Burke’s warnings about revolutionary 
upheaval. “Alas for republican government,” he wrote. “We are near 
the reign of terror, and the law-abiding portion of the northern Cities 
will find to their cost that the wild spirit of lawlessness aroused for one 
purpose will not easily be allayed.”® 

In June Delaware’s leading Republicans, calling themselves 
Unionists, organized a mass rally in Dover, Delaware’s capital. There 
they denounced the Confederate assault against the Union. They also 
adopted a special resolution urging Bayard to resign from the Senate. 
Bayard’s son Thomas then organized a Democratic rally, also in 
Dover.® Accompanied by former congressman Whiteley, the younger 
Bayard repeated his father’s demand that Delaware approve the 
independence of the Confederacy. He informed his audience that the 
elder Bayard would resign from the Senate if the people of Delaware 
asked him to do so. His father wanted all of Delaware’s assemblymen 
to resign with him, he explained. Delawareans could then choose new 
representatives who accurately reflected their choices of peace or war. 
Thomas Bayard’s proposal received no support. 

When the Civil War began, Bayard, a twice-elected senator, 
portrayed himself and his fellow war critics as the only patriots in 
residence. He praised as heroes fellow war critics and berated Senate 
colleagues who actively supported war. He also dismissed Lincoln as 
an ignoramus fresh from the barbaric West, more to be pitied than to be 
feared. Lincoln, he believed, pandered to the masses and wooed 


landless and uneducated voters. Bayard anticipated a swelling tide of ` 


antiwar protest that would compel the Lincoln administration to 
withdraw its armies and seek a peaceable resolution. When the Peace 
Democrats did not topple Lincoln, he mourned the familiar world that 
was receding and swung from despair to hope and back again. The war 


against the South doomed the old republic, Bayard moaned. Had he 


the power, he would have frozen in time the orderly and prosperous 
prewar society. 

When Lincoln seized the discretionary powers that, he claimed, war 
necessitated, Bayard tried to restrain him. In July 1861 Thomas Bayard 


asked his father to present a protesting speech. “We need to hear your © 


voice in Congress,” he declared. Bayard postponed action. 
Republicans and War Democrats can “beat us four to one,” he told his 
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son. Opponents’ speeches only encouraged them. A House of 
Representatives resolution empowering the president to suspend the 
writ of habeas corpus aroused him and he prepared a “short and 
specific, temperate yet firm” speech against it. 

, Bayard, delivering the speech on July 19, 1861, invoked one of his 
immutable principles. “Power always tends to corruption especially 
when concentrated in a single person,” he informed the Senate. 
Congress could claim the constitutional right to suspend the writ of 
habeas corpus in an emergency, he conceded, but it could not delegate 
this power to the president. Should it do so, a president could arbitrarily 
order the arrests of citizens distant from the war zone where civil courts 


functioned. Dissidents unprotected by the writ would be imprisoned 


while the truly dangerous but silent conspirators would suffer no harm. 
Bayard anticipated that the Senate would affirm the president’s right to 


_ Suspend the writ. When it did, he lamented that he no longer lived in “a 


land of freedom and of free institutions” and that civil war was “the 


_ reatest curse which the providence of God can inflict upon a nation.”®” 


In summer 1861 Bayard’s antiwar position brought him personal 
anguish. His beloved daughter Florence, then eighteen, married Benoni 
Lockwood of Delaware. Bayard approved the marriage. He would not 


“cast a cloud on your enjoyment by dwelling upon events which, 


though it may be my duty to ponder over, do not fall in the same 


_ Manner on you,” he told his daughter.** Yet the national crisis intruded 


on his relationship with daughter and son-in-law. Lockwood, on 
August 28, 1861, wrote a formal letter to Bayard informing him that he 


and Florence had decided that his (Lockwood’s) duty lay with the 
Nation. Therefore he had accepted a commission in a Pennsylvania 


cavalry regiment. Lockwood knew that Bayard abhorred the war and 


feared that he would disapprove. Yet he hoped to retain his respect and 
affection. 


Bayard did not spare his new son-in-law. The news brought him 


pain and profound regret, he told Lockwood. Yet he had already acted, 


so argument against the decision was futile. Despite this, Bayard 
continued for eight more pages to describe the enormity of his son-in- 


law’s error. While the news did not destroy his confidence in 


Lockwood, it affirmed his belief that “a moral madness now reigns 
throughout the U.S. in the northern states.” Otherwise one as right- 


‘Minded as Lockwood would not have adopted the “terrible delusion 


that his duty to his country required him to embark on a war of 
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subjugation.” Lockwood supported an “imbecile, corrupt and vindictive 
administration” intent on invading and devastating the southern people. 
“I know the men,” Bayard wrote, “and it grieves me to the heart that 
you have placed yourself under their control.” Despite his 
disappointment, Bayard maintained his connection with Lockwood 
through the war years. He arranged visits and on one occasion 
promised “a good segar, a good glass of wine and a hearty welcome.” 

While Bayard’s response to Lockwood’s decision did not shatter his 
close and loving relationship with his daughter, now Florence Bayard 
Lockwood, their differences over war inhibited the open 
companionship they had once enjoyed. Bayard confided to his wife in 
February 1862 that Florence was visiting him, but her presence left him 
as lonely as he had ever been. When he returned home from the Senate 
“weary & disgusted,” he received no sympathy from his daughter. “She 
loves me and I love her as dearly as ever,” he wrote, “but we cannot 
talk together as formerly, for her sympathies and mine on this 
absorbing question of civil war stand apart.” 

As 1861 ended, Bayard’s obstinacy deepened. He infuriated fellow 
senators, and many ostracized him. To Barlow he wrote, “My residence 
here [in Washington] is very unpleasant, and if I consulted my 
inclination, I should resign by xmas, but I shall be governed by what I 
believe to be my duty, and will not desert my post until I am satisfied 
that I can render no more service to my country or my State.”” He told 


his daughter Florence that so long as he had “the love and affection of ` 


his children to sustain him,” he could tolerate Washington.” In letters 


to his son Thomas, he laid bare his feelings. Life in Washington was “a 


little hell,” and he would not remain another day, if he did not have “a 
profound conviction that with calmness & firmness and discretion, the 
right must triumph.” “Miserable reptiles only fit to be slaves” 
surrounded him, he wrote in August.” In December, “It would make 
my heart lighter to tell these jacobins and fanatics exactly what I think 
of them and let them do their worst.””” Bayard anticipated that those 
responsible for his little hell would ultimately “cut their own throats by 
their violence,” and his desire to witness this denouement kept him in 
the Senate. 

Bayard in the Senate, like Seymour in the Connecticut Assembly, 
confronted fellow Democrats who viewed him as an embarrassment. 
Yet neither man altered his fixed belief that, divided or not, the fragile 
republic would survive only if war were halted. Efforts to stop the war, 
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his own included, were courageous and patriotic, Bayard believed. In 
his devotion to what he regarded as his duty, he was stubborn. Duty 
required him not only to challenge the war powers that Congress 
granted to the president but also to defend fellow Peace Democrats 
more vulnerable than he who were accused of disloyalty. Critics of the 
war, he argued, must not be subjected to the inhibiting fear that their 
words would cost them their seats. 

Going on the offensive, Bayard attacked Secretary of War Edwin 
Stanton who, he contended, issued warrants unilaterally for the arrest of 
citizens accused of disloyal acts. Bayard’s colleague, James A. Pearce 
of Maryland, also attacked Stanton, and his words heartened Bayard. In 
a highly quotable statement, Pearce made oblique reference to fellow 
Peace Democrat Thomas H. Seymour. The president granted Stanton “a 
great, subtle, vague, undefined power,” Pearce declared. It enabled him 
“while seated in his office by a dash of his pen, to set the electric fire 
[telegraph] in motion and to order arrests at Cincinnati, at Chicago, at 
Baltimore or even in Connecticut, where there is no treason but too 
much love of peace.” 

Bayard, defending senators accused of disloyalty, observed that 
Senate Republicans and Democrats who supported the war constituted 
an overwhelming majority. Lincoln could count on at least thirty-nine 
votes from them while war critics could muster no more than eleven. 
Thus, war supporters commanded the two-thirds vote they needed to 
expel a senator. They could require dissenters to take a loyalty oath so 


_ worded that they would have to refuse it. “I wish they would pass such 


a resolution,” Bayard told his son, “for I certainly will never take any 
[oath] other than that which the Constitution requires.” Republicans 
and War Democrats might believe they were the only loyal men in the 
Senate, he added, but dissidents like himself were the nation’s most 
supremely loyal public servants. 

As Bayard feared, three senators were charged with disloyalty in 
December 1861 and January 1862; a fourth, a Senate appointee, was 
under investigation. Two of the accused senators were Missourians 
who had disappeared, presumably into the Confederacy. Bayard, for 
once, joined his colleagues in a unanimous vote to expel them. The 
other two cases involved Senate appointee Benjamin Stark of Oregon, 
selected by Oregon’s governor to replace a senator who had recently 
died, and Jesse Bright of Indiana, a senator for thirteen years.” On 
January 2, 1862, Stark of Oregon presented his credentials and William 
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Fessenden of Maine moved that the Senate consider evidence against 
him that Fessenden had compiled. Everyone in Stark’s home region 
recognized him as an “an open and avowed supporter of secession,” 
Fessenden claimed. Bayard declared that Fessenden’s evidence did not 
justify a refusal to seat Stark. He had read the entire Senate record 
pertaining to appointees not accepted and senators expelled, and in the 
two cases that Stark’s opponents cited as precedents, disloyalty was not 
an issue. Thus senators were denying him his seat “for mere opinion, 
apart from acts.” Bayard predicted, accurately, that the Senate would 
reject Stark’s appointment." He later told his son that he welcomed 
opponents’ attacks. “They hardly dare at present to assail me,” he 
wrote, “for they have nothing of substance to g0 upon.” 

Bayard’s friendship with Bright of Indiana, the Senate’s next target, 
was not close, but their common danger bound them together. Bright, a 
man of crude tastes, claimed that the allegations against Stark and 
himself were based on hearsay. A glaring example was a petition 
signed by 180 citizens of Jefferson County, Indiana, stating that he 
(Bright) was not a resident of Indiana, that he was not properly elected 
and that he was in open communication with the enemy. These 
assertions, “heralded forth to the world without a particle of truth to 
sustain them” were as false as the recent report in a New York 
newspaper describing him as a brigadier general in the Confederate 
army.’ 

Bayard fought hard to deflect Bright’s expulsion but the evidence 
their opponents provided was too persuasive. On January 20, 1862, 
Senator Morton S. Wilkinson of Minnesota displayed a letter of 
introduction that Bright had written dated March 1, 1861, and 
addressed to “His Excellency, Jefferson Davis, The President of the 
Confederation of States.” Bright, in his letter, introduced to Davis one 
Thomas B. Lincoln of Texas who wanted “to dispose of what he 
regards as a great improvement in fire-arms.” Wilkinson pointed out 
that the offer of firearms constituted aid and comfort to the enemy. 

The Senate Judiciary Committee, with Bayard a member, had 
earlier decided that this letter did not justify Bright’s expulsion. 
Wilkinson now rejected the Committee’s recommendation. Although 
the nation was not at war on March 1, 1861, when the letter was 
written, he argued, southern states had organized themselves into a 
separate Confederacy and seized federal property. Thus Bright could 
anticipate that the improved firearms “would be pointed at the breasts 
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of his own constituents.” Bayard, trying to defend Bright 
emphasized the letter’s date. Seven states had organized themselves 
into a separate Confederacy by March 1, 1861, he conceded. Yet when 
Secretary of State William Seward informed Americans that 
forbearance on the part of the government would “bring the recusant 
members cheerfully back into the family,” they did not anticipate war 
Bright, on March 1, could not know that war would come within fort , 
five days.” s 
Bayard, speaking for Bright and himself, contended that the real 
reason Senate Republicans wanted Bright expelled was his attacks 
against abolitionists. Bright “is therefore to be accounted disloyal!” ° 
War critics who wanted the southern people to depart in peace did not 
commit a treasonable offense, he insisted. He and his Peace Democrat 
colleagues, risking censure, demanded conciliation. In so doing, they 
demonstrated that they were the Senate’s True Democrats. War would 
not restore the Union, Bayard exclaimed. “If it be disloyal to say so, the 
Es Senator from Minnesota may extend his motion of expulsion 
Despite Bayard’s effort, the Senate expelled Bright.'’® Two months 
later, Bayard shook off his despair and debated a bill to emancipate 
slaves in the District of Columbia. Congress’s jurisdiction over the 
District of Columbia allowed it to abolish slavery there, he conceded 
so he would not discuss the bill’s emancipation provision. Instead he 
emphasized the bill’s requirement that only loyal slaveownets be 
compensated for the loss of their slaves. Loyalty was an imprecise 
condition, Bayard argued. The sanctity of property, in contrast, was 
clear and unambiguous. “Destroy property, strike out [from] the heart 
of man the passion for acquisition, and you destroy the civilization of 
the world, and may return at once to a state of savageism [sic],” he 
want Despite his plea, the bill passed the Senate on April 3, 
Although Delaware’s assemblymen had earlier rejected Bayard’s 
secession demand, they reelected him in July 1862.'* The vote 
nineteen to ten, corresponded closely with the nineteen Democrats sacl 


eleven Republicans in the Assembly." After Bayard’s new term 


began, he confronted a revised loyalty oath required of newly elected or 


_ reelected senators that differed from the traditional pledge to support 


and protect the Constitution. Those taking the new oath must swear that 
they had not voluntarily borne arms against the United States or 
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supported a “pretended government, authority, power, or constitution 
within the United States hostile or inimical thereto.” 

Bayard at first refused the oath. The Constitution specified the 
qualifications of senators and representatives, he argued, and loyalty 
was not one of them. “If it be disloyal to support the Constitution of my 
country,” he declared, “then I cheerfully accept the imputation of 
disloyalty; but if made on any other ground, I shall meet [it] with calm 
contempt.” !! The new oath contained an ex post facto provision that 
made it retrospective in character, he complained. Unlike the 
drunkard’s pledge to renounce ardent spirits in future, it required the 
oath-taker to purge himself of past conduct. In fact, it was intended to 
embarrass dissenters like himself. “Without accusation, without trial, 
without proof, and without conviction, [it] inflicts punishment as a 
consequence of silence.” When Bayard’s opponents attributed his 
initial refusal to take the new oath to want of patriotism, he retorted that 
his “past life and conduct ought to be a sufficient answer to that.” 

On January 26, 1864, Bayard changed his mind and declared that as 
a sitting senator he must take the oath. He did so, then immediately 
afterward resigned from the Senate.!!” A few days earlier, on January 
19, 1864, Bayard agonized over his failure to halt the war. Describing 
himself as a brooding presence in the Senate, he acknowledged the 
futility of his efforts but praised himself for the devotion to duty that, 
until then, had kept him there. Bayard in this farewell speech 
complained of the harsh treatment he had received from fellow 
senators. He did not seek popularity, he explained, but when his 
colleagues ostracized him, he suffered. He would not willingly subject 
himself to “the censure of the good and the wise” but when he warned 
of impending disaster, he was treated as a pariah. With no one listening 
to him, he could not fulfill his duty and save his country. 


Bayard in the Senate had envisioned himself shouldering the — 


responsibility of defending white Americans’ property rights. A 
disciple of Edmund Burke, he regarded natural laws, including property 


rights and black inferiority, as revelations from God. A God | 


ordained, and irreversible inferiority nullified for all time, African 
Americans’ ascent from slavery to citizenship, Bayard believed. As 


human chattel, slaves must be denied forever the citizens’ rights that he ` 
defended so fiercely. In common with the educated white Southerners 


who were his friends, Bayard was convinced that black men and 
women did not thrive on freedom and could not function as 
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independent individuals. Enslaving members of a race deemed inferior 
ensured societal tranquility, he explained. 

Charles O’Conor (Chapter 5) displayed a more visceral racism. He 
held all black Americans in profound contempt. Bayard, in contrast, did 
not slander enslaved blacks consigned, as he believed, to their proper 
place in society. Yet when he referred to free blacks, he indulged in 
language full of scorn. They stumbled about blindly in a world they did 
not understand, he explained, and longed for the comforting 
dependence that their enslaved fellows enjoyed. The best place for 
black Americans, he believed, was not Delaware, where most blacks 
had been freed, but the lower South, where most were slaves.!2° 

Bayard’s departure from the Senate in 1864 was not final. In 1867 
the senator appointed in his place died. With the approval of the 
Delaware Assembly, Governor Gove Saulsbury appointed him to his 
former seat and, from 1867 until March 1869, Bayard was once again 
Delaware’s senator. When he left the Senate for the last time, his son, 
Thomas F. Bayard, took his seat.!! During his final two years in the 
Senate, Bayard persisted in his denunciations of departures from 
original principles and applied these to the impeachment proceedings 
against Andrew Johnson. The Senate was a legislative body 
undertaking a task that was judicial in nature, and the impeachment 


_ Process contradicted the separation of powers that the nation’s founders 


built into the Constitution, he argued.'”? Three weeks later, he opposed 
a bill denying to Southerners tried by military tribunals the right of 


appeal to a civil court. “I am a worshipper of civil liberty,” he declared, 
_ and “I pray God that I may never live under a government of will, 


whether it be the mere will of a single despot or the will of a majority 


_ of an aggregate body.”!”? As his term was ending, in February 1869, 


Bayard rejected the proposed Fifteenth Amendment. Republican 
senators, enfranchising black men whose inferiority they conceded, did 


_ So only because they needed their votes, he complained. The 
_ amendment was “the most striking illustration of the tyranny of party 


that has ever been witnessed in this country.” 1 

Bayard, like Seymour, envisioned himself as a patriot pure in heart 
whose selfless motives contrasted sharply with those of his opponents. 
He scorned those who rejected the immutable principles that shaped his 
thought. They would discover, too late, that national leaders like 


_ Lincoln who seized discretionary powers inevitably became dictators, 


and that such dictators imposed their authority on states and citizens. 
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They would also learn that it was the nature of black Americans to be 
slaves. 
At war’s end, Bayard imagined an outcome filled with destruction 
and chaos. The anticipated suffering that filled Bayard’s mind with 
dread did materialize in the lower South but not in his own state. When 
war ended, there were few Delaware slaves to be emancipated and the 
status of the state’s free blacks changed little. Moreover, Delaware’s 
assemblymen, with the enthusiastic blessing of the Bayards, father and 
son, rejected the three postwar amendments to the Constitution, and the 
Saulsbury brothers, one of whom was governor and another senator, 
approved these decisions.” i 
The Union victory did not effect Bayard as profoundly as it did 
Seymour. When he departed from the Senate in 1869, at age seventy, 
he returned to a society that, in ways important to him, differed little 
from the one he knew before war began. The same leading families 
presided over Delaware and retained its racial stratification. When the 
Fifteenth Amendment was ratified in 1870, Delaware Republicans, a 
distinct minority, anticipated that black voters, estimated at forty-five 
hundred, would help get their candidates elected. Democratic officials 
in the state responded by closing ranks and preventing black 
Delawareans from voting. 2% As they did so, the Bayards and 
Saulsburys, in the Senate and the governor’s office, repeated one of 
their favorite themes: they and their Democratic supporters, ever 
vigilant, would prevent federal officials at all levels from augmenting 
their powers and suppressing those of the states. Thus in Delaware, 
unlike Connecticut, the old ways ideological, political and racial 
prevailed, and Bayard, unlike Seymour, emerged from war a winner. 
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Chapter 4 


“He Cannot Be Brought to See ‘That the World 
Moves”: William Bradford Reed of 


Pennsylvania 


An editorial accompanying William Bradford Reed’s 1876 obituary in 
the Philadelphia Ledger called him “scholar, author, lawyer, orator or 
politician, legislator, attorney general, prosecuting officer, foreign 
minister, diplomatist, and controversialist.”! The description 
summarized Reed’s career and reminded readers of his wartime 
reputation, but it did not reveal his political origins. Unlike most Peace 
Democrats, Reed was first an Anti-Mason, then a Whig. In 1856 he 
joined the Democratic Party. He became a “controversialist” on 
January 17, 1861, when he addressed a large Philadelphia crowd and 
declared that Pennsylvania should side with the “brethren of the South, 
whose wrongs we feel as our own.”” When war began three months 
later, Reed demanded its peaceful conclusion and argued that 
recognition of the Confederacy was the way to achieve it. The result 
was a ruined reputation, social ostracism, poverty and exile from his 
beloved Philadelphia. 

The major sources of Reed’s troubles were his adulation of the 
nation’s founders, his insistence that no one could improve on their 
‘legacy, and his belief that, in waging war on the Confederacy, the 
_ Lincoln administration was annihilating the nation the founders had 
created. Thomas H. Seymour and James A. Bayard also regarded the 
= founders as the model that all should emulate, but their commitment 
was not as obsessive as Reed’s. The founders that Reed envisioned 
breathed life into the infant republic. With transcendent wisdom, they 
nurtured it through infancy, and under their guidance it became a model 
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republic. Their life-experience was so pure and their ideals so superior 
that Reed felt duty-bound to condemn anyone who challenged their 
beliefs. 

George Washington, courageous and self-sacrificing, was first in 
the order of Reed’s worship. His paternal grandfather, Joseph Reed, 
was second.’ Reed, who portrayed his grandfather as Washington’s 
close friend, embarked on a lifelong crusade to convince the world that 
the elder Reed possessed moral character and purpose second only to 
Washington’s. Joseph Reed was Washington’s adjutant general during 
the 1775-1777 phase of the Revolutionary War.’ While the army 
languished at Valley Forge in 1777, he withdrew from the field and 
assumed duties that were the equivalent of a state governor.” If the 
elder Reed’s military service had not been interrupted, Reed the 
younger could have basked serenely in his ancestor’s reflected glory. 
As it was, Joseph Reed stayed with Washington’s army a very short 
time. He may have entertained the possibility that the British would be 
victorious.° 

Joseph Reed’s enemies described him as one who severed his 
connection with the patriot cause and abandoned Washington in his 
hour of need. Charging Joseph Reed with cowardice and treason, they 
claimed that just before the Battle of Trenton, British General William 
Howe offered “protection” to officers willing to withdraw from 
Washington’s command, and Joseph Reed considered the offer. If the 
British had won the Battle of Trenton, they argued, he wouid have 
joined them.’ In another version, Joseph Reed communicated secretly 
with commissioners sent by King George III to negotiate a peaceful 
settlement of the war. He withdrew at the last moment because the 
bribe the commissioners offered was not generous enough.® In fact, the 
elder Reed withdrew from Washington’s command in 1777 to become 
the equivalent of Pennsylvania’s governor. His desire for political 

office may have been his primary motive, but unease about the 
prospects of Washington’s army probably influenced him. 

In his early years, before he was embroiled in resurrecting his 
grandfather’s reputation, William Bradford Reed’s life followed a 
trajectory that was steeply ascending. At sixteen (in 1822), he 
graduated from the University of Pennsylvania and at twenty was 
admitted to the Pennsylvania bar.” That same year, 1826, President 
John Quincy Adams appointed Reed’s uncle, John Sergeant, as one of 
two Ministers Plenipotentiary to the Assembly of American Nations 
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that was to meet in Panama. Sergeant asked Reed to i 
and they traveled together to Mexico.!? The medina aiiim 
and Reed, then twenty-one, returned to Philadelphia. There he 
published an article on Mexico in the famed American Gaarier! 
Review and launched a thriving law practice.'! k 

In the 1830s, Reed shunned Andrew Jackson and the Democratic 
Party and joined Pennsylvania’s Anti-Masonic Party. He then 
transferred his allegiance to the state’s Whig organization. The Whi 
Party affirmed his belief that the nation would thrive only if aa 
and wellborn leaders who emulated the founders retained political 
power. The best birthplace, Reed believed, was not a raw frontier 
pron like North Carolina where Jackson was born, or Tennessee 
` Ee a most of his life. Virginia, the first colony, was a far 

As a Whig, Reed represented Philadelphia in the Pe i 
assembly in 1834 and 1835. He was Siea e oe an 
1838, a state senator in 1841 and from 1850 to 1856, Philadelphia’s 
district attorney." In 1841, when he was a state senator, Reed was 
involved in the first of many troubling incidents that betrayed a self- 
destructive disposition. Diarist Sidney George Fisher of Philadelphia 
who did not like Reed, reported that the Whig Party offered him a 
nomination to the House of Representatives. Reed wanted the seat but 
declined the nomination. Fisher attributed his decision to his detractors’ 
allegation that while serving in the Pennsylvania assembly six years 
earlier, Reed, chronically short of money, had accepted bribes. Whig 
Party strategists, Fisher concluded, feared these disclosures and 
persuaded Reed to decline. !? 

Reed, in these early years, developed a code of conduct irritating to 
many including Fisher. Attributing self-serving motives to those who 
opposed him, he measured their purity against his own and found them 
wanting. Often a target, Reed portrayed himself as a well-bred victim 
who responded with cool civility to attempts at character assassination 
He acknowledged only the logic in his detractors’ arguments he 
claimed. Exaggeration, untruth and ad hominem attacks were beneath 
him. Reed’s self-esteem, in fact, was fragile, more affliction than 
strength. When his opponents pricked the insecurities that made him 


vulnerable, the barbs he slung back igi 
received. g were as stinging as those he 
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The decade of the 1830s was the most untroubled of Reed’s career. 
At age thirty-two, he decided to enlighten young Philadelphians about 
their nation’s history and the superior wisdom of the founders. Reed 
brought forth his gospel of America’s glorious past in November 1838 
when he addressed an undergraduate audience at the University of 
Pennsylvania. Americans unversed in their own history were easy 
targets for “miserable resurrectionists of slander,” he lamented, and 
these students had no formal instruction in American history. Reed 
tried to provide the entire saga in a single sitting. The length of his text, 
sixty-one pages, suggests that he held the students in their seats for 
more than three hours. Buttressing his positivist account with 
quotations from original documents, he demanded that they learn the 
“hidden truth of times so little distant.” “ 

In Reed’s romanticized version of America’s past, a 
nondenominational God heard the earnest prayers of American 
colonials and held his hand over them in benediction. This God was 
substantially aided, and partially subsumed, by a spirit of liberty that 
“hovered over the Pilgrims at Plymouth [and] spread her wings over the 
continent.” Responding to this divine spirit that neither they nor the 
British could deny, Reed’s colonials moved slowly but inexorably 
toward independence. Adopting the imagery of Mother England trying 
vainly to control her obstreperous children, he claimed that England 
neglected her distant offspring. With little help from their inattentive 
parent, they struggled against the indigenous savages who inhabited the 
regions where they settled. In time, the tribal peoples withdrew and the 
colonials’ circle of civilization expanded. Once they established 
themselves in the new land, the bonds among them tightened. The 
march toward independence began in 1763 when, despite the empire’s 
recent victory, the colonials were unaccountably restless. Two years 
later, they resisted the Stamp Act and complained about import taxes. 
By 1774, Reed explained, “the maturity of provincial growth was 
reached, the fulness of time was come; and it follows that, had the 
policy of the British Government, which led first to discontent, been 
wholly abandoned, the result would scarcely have been different.” ! No 
matter what the British did, it seemed, there was no stopping the 
aroused colonials. 

A year later, Reed contrasted this newly formed people who 
tutored themselves in self-governance with French revolutionaries who 
generated chaos, despotism and “an unvarying, unmitigated tragedy 
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which nauseates the mind with horrors.” Their insidious doctrines 
infected some Americans, and these men of little faith scrutinized their 
own constitution for errors. This skepticism weakened “the cement of 
affection which binds this Union together.” Yet in the South, these 
corrupting ideas fell on infertile ground. Southerners, it seemed, were 
“not yet ossified by the pestilent doctrine of the day—that what is 
profitable is right.” Ending his peroration, Reed endowed the founding 
ancestors with energy and life. “The spirits of the mighty dead are 
above us and about us,” he told his audience. “Their affections are 
breathing around us.”!° 

A year later, Reed had a unique opportunity to invoke the spirits of 
Revolutionary War heroes. In November 1840 he presented an obsequy 
over the remains of Revolutionary War General Hugh Mercer, whose 
body, recently disinterred, was buried in a grave provided by 
Philadelphia’ s chapter of the St. Andrew’s Society. This final 
disposition of Mercer’s bones brought living Philadelphians literally 
into the company of a long-dead Revolutionary hero, who, Reed 
claimed, sacrificed his all for future generations of Americans." 

Although Reed considered himself a superb essayist, diarist Fisher 
described his writing as “turgid and pretending without originality of 
thought.” ” During the 1840s he subdued some of the hyperbole that 
had marked his earlier efforts, and on February 22 (Washington’s 
birthday) in 1844 and 1848 he presented campaign speeches for Whig 
presidential candidates Henry Clay and Zachary Taylor.’ In 1844 
Reed, comparing Washington and Clay, described Washington as “the 


_ first-born child of the social union” who commanded the newborn 


nation’s militia and prayed for the success of the united colonies. His 
prayer, which “a merciful Providence was pleased to listen to,” 
revealed a Virginian metamorphosed into an American interested solely 
in the new nation’s welfare. Candidate Henry Clay, like Washington, 


_ would not “huckster the high patronage of office.” Four years later, 


Reed portrayed Taylor as a “thankless, arduous, self-denying” military 


= man who, like Washington, did not “play his part in a theatre whither 


the world goes to admire and applaud.””! 
In 1842 Reed’s opponents began using his grandfather Joseph 


_ Reed’s purported defection as a weapon against him. Until 1870, when 


he left Philadelphia, he struggled to redeem this ancestor who had died 


_ before Reed was born. His defense of his grandfather began when an 
_ anonymous donor gave the Philadelphia Evening Journal (Democratic) 
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a cache of letters, described as Revolutionary War letters recently 
discovered. The excerpts that the editor published described Joseph 
Reed as “pusillanimous” and his treatment of Washington as 
unconscionable.” The editor commented, “How any one whose cheek 
is not formed of brass can stand up as Mr. Reed has accustomed 
himself to do, and thus dole out, on all occasions, and before all 
assemblies the patriotism of a grandfather for whose ‘treason’ he 
should blush, I am at a loss to imagine.” 

Reed took on the formidable task of proving that the letters were 
fakes. Writing to the surviving relatives of military officers who had 
served under Washington, Reed called on them to verify his suspicion 
that the letters’ dates and places had been falsified. One was James 
Spear Smith, son of General Samuel Smith (deceased), who allegedly 
wrote most of the letters. Reed wanted Smith to dismiss the letters as 
forgeries, but Smith would only state that they were factually 
inaccurate and written in a style that was not his father’s. Reed asked 
Smith to name others acquainted with his father’s handwriting. He did 
so. Reed then published a statement in the Philadelphia Evening 
Journal asking the anonymous donor of the letters to meet him and his 
party in a Philadelphia tavern and show them the originals. Reed and 
his witnesses arrived at the appointed hour but the donor did not 
appear. As they were leaving, the tavern owner informed them that 
while they were waiting, a man came to the door and asked if Reed was 
inside. When told that he and four others were there, he hastily left. 
Reed concluded that the disappearing man was the editor himself and 
that he had fabricated the letters.” 

Reed hoped that his investigation would end the assaults against his 
grandfather, but allegations against him constantly resurfaced.” His 
attempts to defend Joseph Reed were nerve-racking, draining and 
inconclusive. To resurrect his reputation, Reed in 1847 published The 
Life and Correspondence of Joseph Reed, a two-volume biography that 
emphasized his grandfather’s illustrious character. Reed declared in the 
preface that he tried to live an exemplary life so as not to discredit his 
grandfather. Reed described his grandfather as a vigorous, almost 
frenzied man who labored for his country “with an intensity of devotion 
that was difficult to describe.” Before the outbreak of the 
Revolutionary War, Joseph Reed married Esther De Berdt, daughter of 
a London merchant. He did not immediately embrace independence but 
when war began in 1775 he accompanied his friend George 
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Washington to Boston and served him first as military secretary, then 
as adjutant general.” In February 1776 he returned to Philadelphia to 
replace a delegate to the Pennsylvania assembly. When the war shifted 
into the Philadelphia region in 1777, he joined the Pennsylvania militia 
but at the end of that year left military service again. In July 1778 he 
was a delegate to the Continental Congress and in October 1778 headed 
Pennsylvania’s Executive Council. In 1781 the elder Reed withdrew 
from political life and in 1785 he died.” Thus, the time Joseph Reed 
spent supporting the Revolutionary cause was brief and interrupted. 

Reed’s commemoration of his ancestor did not stop with the Life 
and Correspondence of Joseph Reed. Six years later, in 1853, he 
published The Life of Esther De Berdt, afterwards Esther Reed of 
Pennsylvania, a short and privately printed biography of his 
grandmother, Joseph Reed’s British wife.” Reed portrayed Esther De 
Berdt Reed as a loyal, loving and courageous woman who was also 
ambitious. Had the couple remained in England, he surmised, Joseph 
Reed would have followed in his father-in-law’s footsteps and become 
a merchant. In the new nation, he avoided the drudgery of a life spent 
in trade and took up a more honorable calling, lawyer and political 
leader. His wife, who rejected the “bitter daily bread of a merchant’s 
life—its poor honors and precarious rewards,” deserved much of the 
credit for this success.*° 

While Reed was exploring his grandparents’ lives, his own political 
career advanced. In 1850, as nominee of the Whig Party, he was one of 
four candidates competing to become Philadelphia’s district attorney.*! 
In an election held on October 8, 1850, Reed and a rival candidate 
received most of the votes while two others trailed far behind.?? The 
rival, with 85 more votes than Reed, was declared the winner, and Reed 
petitioned the Court of Common Pleas to reconsider the election. The 
2,873 votes that the two lesser candidates received should be assigned 
to one of the two leading candidates, he argued. Since he had run an 
honest race and his rival had not, they should go to him.” The Court 
rejected Reed’s plea for the extra votes but granted his request that an 
Investigative commission review the election. The investigation 
revealed glaring improprieties, a situation not unusual in Philadelphia.” 
Some who cast ballots were unqualified and many ballots cast for Reed 
were not recorded. In one Philadelphia district, polling officers 
discovered three hundred ballots cast by voters who, in fact, did not go 
to the polls. One of these phantom voters had died before election day. 
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Another was a deaf man who never voted.” Persuaded by these 
findings, the commission declared Reed the winner. He took office in 
1851, won reelection in 1853 and served until 1856. i i 
While Reed was attorney general, Pennsylvania’s Whig Party 
succumbed to factional division. Reed’s faction inclined toward the 
Democratic Party, and its rival toward the newly emergent Know- 
Nothing or American Party. Pennsylvania’s Know-Nothing Party had 
the strongest organization of any in the northern states, and the state's 
newly emergent Republican Party, the weakest. Thus, Pennsylvania S 
Know-Nothings resisted fusion more successfully than those in other 
states.” The wavering course that Pennsylvania Congressman David 
Wilmot of the famous proviso followed reveals the perplexity of those 
trying to negotiate Pennsylvania’s political realignments during the 
1850s. Wilmot shifted back and forth between the Democratic and Free 
Soil Parties, then moved to the Know-Nothing Party. In 1854 he 
endorsed for governor a Whig candidate with Know-Nothing 
affiliations. Wilmot reached his final political resting place, the 
Republican or People’s Party, in 1856. In 1857 he was the 
Pennsylvania Republicans’ unsuccessful candidate for governor. i 
The Know-Nothings’ aversion to Catholicism and rum and their 
contempt for Irish immigrants won the hearts of Pennsylvania nativists, 
some of whom were Protestant immigrants who had once been 
Democrats.’ Pennsylvania Know-Nothings attracted some Whigs and 
a greater number of Democrats in 1854. In 1855 they dominated the 
state’s Republican organization. Pennsylvania’s Republican Party in 
1856 offered a platform that was considered as much Know-Nothing as 
Republican.”° One of Reed’s critics called him an “old line Whig who 
“cannot be brought to see that the world moves.” Yet he did not share 
the aversion to immigrants, Catholicism and rum that other Whigs 
ored.”’ i 
pis clung unhappily to the rapidly eroding Whig Party until 1856, 
his final year as Philadelphia’s district attorney. He then called the 
party defunct and refused renomination as its candidate. Like other 
Whigs who had once been Anti-Masons, Reed rejected Pennsylvania s 
newly organized Republican or People’s Party largely because it 
recruited Know-Nothings.” Some of Reed’s old friends, fixtures 
among Philadelphia’s leading families, were Democrats. Thus, he 
found congenial political companions in Pennsylvania’s Democratic 
Party.“ The most notable were Charles and Edward Ingersoll, 
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grandsons of a signer of the Constitution, George M. Wharton, former 
United States district attorney, and Congressman Charles J. Biddle.“ 
The Ingersoll brothers were married to southern women and all had 
kinship ties with Southerners.*° 

In one important way, the profile of a typical Democrat did not fit 
Reed. His beliefs concerning slavery differed sharply from those held 
by most Democrats. In his 1847 biography of Joseph Reed, Reed 
proudly described his grandfather’s endorsement of Pennsylvania’s 
1780 Act for the Gradual Abolition of Slavery. The elder Reed and 
others like him “had the honour of extirpating slavery from this soil,” 
he wrote. In Joseph Reed’s time, he pointed out, fewer than six 
thousand slaves lived in the state. “Slavery never took deep root nor 
spread its dark branches far in Pennsylvania,” he wrote.*’ He approved 
the older measure because it did not alter the state’s social order. 
Reed’s compulsive need to praise all of Joseph Reed’s acts, including 
this one, confounded fellow conservatives in the Democratic Party and 
gave his opponents a golden opportunity to accuse him of hypocrisy. 

In 1856 Reed rejected congressional measures imposing limits on 
slave ownership. He feared they would offend Southerners and promote 
“disunion, insecurity, border-wars, weakness, exposure to foreign 
aggression and the extinction of republican freedom.” To refuse 
slaveowners the right to bring their human property into territories was 
to make the territories the exclusive domain of the free states, he 
argued.} Like Bayard, Reed believed that the nation’s commitment to 
the sanctity of property gave slaveowners the right to bring slaves into 
the nation’s territories. If this were not so, Reed wrote, “it is the sixteen 
free States declaring to the fifteen slave States—you are part owners of 
this Territory; you have shed your blood and expended your treasure in 
acquiring it, but you shall have no share in its enjoyment or profits.”°° 

Reed in 1856 recognized James Buchanan as a kindred soul who 
shared his protective concern for the Union. Buchanan, like Reed, 
criticized abolitionists and southern fire-eaters alike as extremists who 
threatened it.°! Reed’s friendship with Buchanan prodded him out of 
Pennsylvania’s decaying Whig Party and eased him into the 
Democratic Party. Writing to Buchanan on May 28, 1855, Reed 
anticipated that they would soon be fellow Democrats.” In 1856 he 
announced his conversion. The fate of the Union rested on Buchanan, a 
Northerner sensitive to southern anxieties, he wrote. Should Buchanan 
gain the Democratic nomination, Reed promised to campaign for him 
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and urge other former Whigs to support him.” Buchanan accepted 
Reed’s offer. He then warned Reed that his new status as a Democrat 
would infuriate former Whigs, once his political associates, who had 
joined the Republican Party. we 

When Buchanan was nominated for president, Reed joined forces 
with journalist John W. Forney, the Buchanan campaign manager in 
Philadelphia.” Reed with Forney warned Buchanan that Knows 
Nothing strategists were trying to attract the old Whig Party’s 
“disengaged and wandering particles” into their organization. Therefore 
Democratic campaigners must aggressively pursue Whigs.” They 
asked the editors of newspapers, including the Philadelphia North 
American and the Washington, D.C., National Intelligencer, to publish 
editorials praising Buchanan. The North American would attract Know- 
Nothing votes, they explained, and the National Intelligencer would 
bring in former Southerners.” Some North American employees left 
that paper and founded the Evening Journal, a journal so reactionary 
that it continued to oppose universal white male suffrage. The North 
American’s express purpose now was to bring conservative Whigs into 
the Democratic Party.’ i : 

Sidney George Fisher, Reed’s enemy and a Republican, commented 
in his diary that ambition drove Reed into the Democratic Party. Reed 
avoided serious issues, he claimed, and did nothing more than praise 
Buchanan.” Reed, as a campaigner, did cultivate ambiguity. 
Distancing himself from hardcore defenders of southern rights like 
Bayard, he echoed Stephen Douglas’s natural-limitation argument and 
conceded that territorial legislators could write state constitutions 
prohibiting slavery. The laws of Providence brought slave labor to the 
South, he declared, but in the North and West, “the renovating hand of 
the industry and enterprise of freemen” discouraged it. 

Reed portrayed Buchanan as the indispensable moderate who would 
“save the country from the fanatical abolition which has always done 
wrong to us, and which never has done Pennsylvania good. 
Emphasizing Buchanan’s long tenure in the House of Representatives 
and his temperate record there, Reed highlighted his evenhanded 
treatment of North and South. In 1836 and 1837, he pointed out; 
Buchanan defended the right of petition that Southerners denied. 
Reed in October 1856 told Buchanan that he had never known 
campaign organizers who “worked more faithfully, actively and 
judiciously” than those in Philadelphia.“ The campaign of Republican 
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nominee John C. Fremont, in contrast, was badly managed. In October 
and November 1856 Pennsylvania Democrats scored definitive 
victories. Democratic successes in other state elections, notably Ohio 
and Indiana, were a prelude to Buchanan’s presidential victory in 
November. 

Historian William E. Gienapp attributes Buchanan’s 1856 victory in 
part to the former Whigs and Know-Nothings who voted for him. In 
Philadelphia, where campaigns on both sides were lavishly funded, 
Democrats resorted to traditionally corrupt practices. The campaign 
manager orchestrated the naturalization of squadrons of noncitizens 
who were herded to the polls to cast votes for Democratic candidates. 
He also paid floaters who cast numerous Democratic ballots. In 
addition, Democrats who had not paid the taxes that qualified them to 
vote were supplied with false certificates attesting that they were 
taxpayers. These strategies increased the city’s Democratic votes by an 
estimated 3,000 to 4,000 to a total of 33,000. The Know-Nothing total 
was 26,000 and Fremont, the Republican candidate, received only 
8,000 votes. Thus, in Pennsylvania in 1856, election fraud helped 
produce a Democratic victory. 

Reed, in one of his 1856 campaign speeches, described himself as 
one “born and bred in the metropolis of my state, which has honored 
me and confided in me.” “All the fame and all the honor that belong to 
me and mine were won in Pennsylvania,” he declared.” In another 
speech, Reed contrasted his conservative beliefs with the “fierce 
fanaticism of technical Abolition.” Ellis Yarnell, a Philadelphia 
merchant who approved of Reed, noted that Buchanan recognized his 


_ “large experience of life [and] varied intercourse with men.” He 


predicted that, should Buchanan be elected, he would grant Reed an 
appointment as foreign minister.” Buchanan as president did, in fact, 


make Reed Minister Plenipotentiary to China. 


Reed’s time in China, 1857 to 1859, was the pinnacle of his 


career.” He was feted before he disembarked. Again, as he returned 


and his ship was docked at Bombay, the American residents held a 
splendid dinner in his honor.” Reed, in China, pursued a 


_ honinterventionist policy. He rejected a proffered alliance with England 


and France against China as well as a Chinese attempt to obtain 
American support.” In 1858 he negotiated a treaty that aided 


_ Philadelphia merchants engaged in the China trade. He considered this 
_ treaty to be his crowning achievement.” Upon his return in 1859, Reed 
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addressed the Philadelphia Board of Trade and declared that “the 
delicate trust, with which the President honored me has been 
discharged, at least without discredit.” 

Reed returning from China, like Thomas H. Seymour returning 
from Russia, faced a political environment ominously changed. Many 
Democrats who wanted slavery banned in the nation’s territories had 
withdrawn from the party. Moreover, Buchanan’s endorsement of 
Kansas’s Lecompton Constitution had alienated Illinois Senator 
Stephen Douglas and produced a schism in the ranks of the Democratic 
Party. Pennsylvania’s fragmented Democracy now faced a Republican 
Party strong enough to meld anti-Catholic and antiforeign Know- 
Nothing voters with those opposed to slavery extension.” 

Reed found the situation alarming. When he left for China in 1856, 
a weak and badly managed Republican organization had lost 
Pennsylvania’s state and national elections. During Reed’s two-year 
absence, John W. Forney, angry with Buchanan because he did not 
reward him sufficiently for managing the 1856 campaign, defected. 
Forney took many of his supporters with him. Calling their newly 
forged coalition the People’s Party, he with other strategists lured 
Pennsylvania’s diverse anti-Democrats into their party. In so doing, 
they reduced the state’s Democracy to minority status.” From 1840 
through 1856 Pennsylvania Democrats received an average of 50.6 
percent of the votes cast in state elections. From 1858 to 1860, their 
share dropped disastrously to 46.8 percent. From 1862 to 1868 it rose 
only to 48.7 percent.” 

Reed, like Seymour, defended Buchanan, then under fierce attack. 
He characterized Buchanan as a heroic compromiser who, like Henry 
Clay, could reconcile North and South. Buchanan alone, he believed, 
could save the nation from the extremists intent on destroying it. 
Pennsylvanians must help the president repel “the sectional fanaticism 
which, like a dark cloud, hangs on our northern border,” Reed told one 
audience. He then attacked those who disobeyed the fugitive slave law 
and provoked sectional discord. “There is a sacred obligation quite as 
strong, be it remembered, to surrender the fugitive from labor as there 
is to send back the fugitive from justice,” he declared.” 

Despite Reed’s efforts on Buchanan’s behalf, the Democratic Party 
in 1860 did not renominate him. On September 4, 1860, Reed corrected 
an opponent who claimed that no Philadelphia Democrat had endorsed 
Democratic candidate John C. Breckinridge, whose views on slavery 
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closely reflected those of white Southerners. Breckinridge, a Kentucky 
gentleman with impeccable credentials, had his endorsement, Reed 
declared.” Reed’s announcement angered former Whigs who 
supported Lincoln and enraged Democrats who favored Stephen 
Douglas.*° Philadelphia Republicans, campaigning in Pennsylvania’s 
1860 state election, denounced Reed for his efforts to entice former 
Whigs into the Democratic Party.®' Reed angered them further when he 
urged Pennsylvanians to embrace Breckinridge and demanded that the 
state unite with Maryland and Virginia, and together suppress sectional 
conflict.®” 

Charles Gibbons, a former Whig, despised Reed.® In October 1860, 
Gibbons called him a political chameleon who “has been the recipient 
of honors and emoluments from two or three different political parties, 
at different periods of his life.” Gibbons pointed out that Reed started 
his political life as an Anti-Mason, then became a Whig, then took a 
“final leap into the arms of the Democracy.” He recalled Reed’s 
approval of Pennsylvania’s 1780 Act for the Gradual Abolition of 
Slavery and pointed out that only ten years earlier, Reed had endorsed 
antislavery measures. Gibbons specifically remembered Reed chiding 
Henry Clay for making concessions to the South when he formulated 
the Compromise of 1850. Reed’s earlier convictions were utterly 
inconsistent with those he recently adopted, Gibbons declared. Reed’s 
1856 endorsement of Buchanan was a “farewell address to the North.” 
Gibbons also claimed that Reed ingratiated himself with Breckinridge 
because he wanted an appointment to the Supreme Court.*4 

Reed had indeed traveled a long ideological distance away from 
Henry Clay, who died in 1852. In Reed’s mind the urgent need to 
preserve the founders’ republic prompted his shifting party affiliations. 
He was a Whig in the 1830s and 1840s, when sectional discord did not 
threaten the Union. At that time, he endorsed his grandfather’s 
antislavery position. When attacks on slavery surfaced in 1856, Reed 
joined forces with Buchanan, who shared his preservationist instinct. 
Both argued that Republican efforts to exclude slavery from the 
territories were rupturing the nation. “There are probably not one 
hundred, or at most one thousand men in this City of Philadelphia who 
hold extreme opinions on the subject of slavery,” Reed declared. He 
then charged Republicans with the attempt to convert Philadelphians 
into antislavery fanatics.® 
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After Lincoln won the 1860 presidential contest, Reed helped 
organize a Democratic mass meeting two months later, on January 17, 
1861. The speakers would justify secession and thus soothe 
Southerners, he announced. They would discuss “conciliation and none 
other.”8° Reed also declared that Lincoln’s election had unleashed a 
“fierce and feverish spirit” that could ignite combat between North and 
South. To sustain peace, the South must be appeased.® In his address, 
Reed pronounced the words that would bring him political 
excommunication and, ultimately, exile. Pennsylvania’s leaders hung 
“in perilous suspense” over the disintegrating Union, he told his 
audience. He then offered a resolution that contained three choices: 
Pennsylvania’s citizens could remain with those “whose fanaticism has 
precipitated this misery upon us, they could side with the brethren of 
the South, whose wrongs we feel as our own” or they could make 
Pennsylvania a neutral state that would orchestrate a settlement 
between the hostile sections.** Reed’s opponents ignored his central 
point, calling on Pennsylvania to reconcile North and South, and 
pounced on his phrase, “brethren of the South.” When they called him a 
secessionist, Reed defiantly replied that the thousands who cheered his 
resolution must also be secessionists.*” 

Reed later complained that, after war broke out, Republican papers 
constantly reminded their readers of his phrase, “brethren of the 
South.” On April 15 and 16, 1861, just after the surrender of Fort 
Sumter, a Philadelphia mob threatened the office of the Palmetto Flag, 
a newspaper that openly sympathized with the South. The mob also 
menaced Reed’s house. Reed was not at home when the mob 
approached, but his wife and children were inside the house. A black 
servant, remembering an American flag stored in the attic, retrieved it 
and waved it from a window. Newspapers reporting the incident 
described Philadelphia Mayor Alexander Henry confronting the rioters 
and persuading them to retreat.” Reed, recounting the incident, ignored 


the mayor’s intervention and focused on the threat to his wife and ` 


children.” He called the mob contemptible and claimed that 
Republican editors approved it. Bestowing his supreme insult, Reed 
wrote, “No one with the instincts of a gentleman would have approved 
of it.”” 

After the firing on Fort Sumter, Pennsylvanians, like most 
Americans in northern states, responded rapturously to Lincoln’s 
prompt decision to subdue the rebellion emanating from the South. Yet 
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many Philadelphians soon had second thoughts.” In October 1861 they 
elected by two hundred votes Charles J. Biddle, a Peace Democrat, to 
fill a congressional vacancy.” Biddle lost his seat a year later, but other 
Democratic candidates, supporting an anti-abolition and white 
supremacy platform, gained twelve of Pennsylvania’s twenty-four 
pongressional seats and a majority in the Pennsylvania assembly’s 
lower house.” Reed in 1861 approved this platform but also insisted 
that the only way to obtain a peace settlement was to recognize a 
separated Confederacy. In 1862 he demanded a cessation of hostilities 
with both armies withdrawing from the field. All states must ask their 
citizens which nation, Union or Confederacy, they wanted to join, Reed 
declared. He also reiterated his earlier proposal, that Pennsylvanians 
seize responsibility for bringing the war to a peaceful end.” 

Reed characterized Secretary of State William Seward as a leading 
Republican extremist. When Seward published his official 
correspondence in 1862, Reed responded with a satirical pamphlet. He 
described Seward as a man of “mischievous egotism” and his writing as 
“crude and tawdry.””? The foreign ministers Seward chose were 
‘obscure and untrained men, fanatical stump speakers and newspaper 
purveyors from the North exclusively, whose very names (the Pikes 
and Foggs and Judds) remind one of the grotesque nominclature [sic] of 
one of Mr. Dickens’ novels.”!™ Departing from his disdainful treatment 
of Seward, Reed asked his readers to “pray for [the war’s] early 
consummation, with the least possible bloodshed, and with every 
merciful appliance of pardon, and amnesty, and reconciliation that can 
be devised.” He yearned for a peacemaker who would “bend all the 
energies of a great mind, (for such must be his,) to let the separation be 
made without further convulsion, or more ghastly scars.” !® 

On January 8, 1863, in the wake of Lincoln’s Emancipation 


Proclamation, Philadelphia’s Peace Democrats recognized the people’s 


sullen mood as their opportunity. They formed a Central Democratic 


_ Club and chose Reed’s friend Charles Ingersoll as president. Meeting 


frequently through the year, the Club provided a sympathetic audience 
for Reed. Within its protective walls, he and other Peace Democrats 
presented a series of antiwar lectures. In March they established a 
pewspaper, the Philadelphia Age, another vehicle for their antiwar 
views. Reed also responded anonymously to historian Charles J 
Stillé, who published a popular pamphlet, “How a Free People Conduct 
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a Long War.” Stillé’s attempt to ease Northerners’ doubts about war 
attracted Lincoln’s praise.'”” 

Reed, in this anonymous satire, described himself as a patriot who 
would unveil this “latest cunning trick of the disloyal secession 
Democracy.” He then paraphrased and distorted Stillé’s words. Stillé 
had described Americans as “free people,” he wrote. Yet Lincoln called 
those who demanded their freedoms rebel sympathizers. Stillé 
suggested that dissenters had the right to criticize Lincoln. Yet 
everyone knew that “all who were for the Administration were patriots, 
and that all who were against it were traitors as much as the Southern 
rebels.” Stillé implied that “the President could do an ignoble thing,” he 
wrote. Yet “we all know that our Chief Magistrate is one of nature’s 
noblemen, and has elevated himself to his high place from the position 
of a mere splitter of rails and hewer of wood.”! 

In a second pamphlet, published under his own name, Reed 
reminded his readers of his earlier prophecy that Lincoln’s election 
would lead to secession. “I hoped sincerely I might be mistaken,” he 
wrote. “It turns out I was not.” In January 1861, Reed recalled, he 
suggested that Pennsylvania become a neutral state and attempt to 
reconcile the hostile sections. His opponents, distorting his words, 
charged him with disloyalty. “Foolish and credulous” Philadelphians 
believed these allegations, he complained. Reminding his readers of the 
mob that threatened his family, he contended that those who yearned 
for peace were either “silenced through fear” or “mobbed and insulted 
and proscribed.” Thousands more, sick with worry over a son, husband 
or father, did not dare voice their desire for peace. “If the choice be 
between the continuance of the war with its attendant suffering and 
demoralization, certain miseries and uncertain results, and a recognition 
of the Southern Confederacy,” Reed concluded, “I am in favor of 
Recognition.” 

Reed confined most of his wartime pronouncements to the written 


word. On March 28, 1863, however, he stood before the newly formed ` 


Central Democratic Club. He declared that “[my voice] sounds 
strangely in my ears,” then repeated Seward’s recent announcement 
that no one in the North wanted peace.” The Secretary was mistaken, 
Reed exclaimed. He desired peace and so did a burgeoning army of 
Northerners. Many of them were Pennsylvanians. Their yearning was a 
“still small voice which, before the wind, and earthquake, and the fire, 
long ago whispered Peace [and] will soon swell into tones which 
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[Lincoln and Seward] will have to give heed to.” The exercise of 
federal authority in past years had not worried him, Reed conceded. 
Now the expansion in federal power that war wrought banished his 
complacency. Sounding a fundamental Democratic theme, he declared 
that this “great centralizing whirlpool would engulf and crush to pieces 
all that is left of each of that gallant flotilla—the old thirteen—with its 
State flag flying and its State emblem displayed.”'™ 

In May 1863 Peace Democrats in Philadelphia’s Central 
Democratic Club rebuked Lincoln for his decision to banish Clement L. 
Vallandigham, the former congressman from Ohio, to the Confederacy. 
Vallandigham, tried by a military tribunal for statements that might 
discourage enlistment, was first consigned to prison, then sentenced to 
exile. Philadelphia’s Peace Democrats, anticipating that their protest 
would attract a large and indignant audience, organized a mass meeting 
in Independence Square. In major addresses published in the 
Philadelphia Age, Charles J. Biddle and former Mayor Peter McCall 
portrayed Vallandigham as a martyr to the cause. They contended that 
the Emancipation Proclamation spurred southern resistance, and 
repeated Reed’s demand for an end to war.'” 

On September 17, 1863, Reed presented a campaign speech for 
Pennsylvania Judge George Woodward, Democratic candidate for 
governor. Woodward had endeared himself to Peace Democrats in 
1860 when he denied that federal authorities had the right to interfere 
with seceding states. In 1861 Wood regretted that Pennsylvania did not 
secede." Reed, addressing an audience in Meadville, Pennsylvania, 
presented a catalog of Republican misdeeds. Describing himself as “a 
silent and anxious watcher of events,” he warned of the Lincoln 
administration’s recently acquired war powers. The treatment accorded 
to protesting citizens like Vallandigham was one fearful result, he 
declared. In addition, Philadelphia’s district attorney, who wanted to 
intimidate newspaper editors critical of the war, employed an effective 
strategy. He jailed them, then after an indeterminate time released them 
without trial. Moreover, Lincoln critics like Thomas H. Seymour who 
ran for office could not win because Republicans used soldiers’ votes to 
ensure their defeats.''' Reed reminded his audience that on this day 
seventy-six years ago, George Washington had signed the United States 
Constitution. Democrats celebrated this anniversary, but Republicans 
who did not want to “disturb the wild dream of centralization and 
consolidation they are now indulging in” did not. The war was a bloody 
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quarrel between brothers that generated widows and childless parents, 
Reed concluded. The future that Americans faced was “darker and 
more perplexed than our eyes have ever looked on—with bloodshed 
and misery around pe 

Union victory loomed large in the fall of 1864, and Peace 
Democrats realized that their only hope lay in defeating Lincoln in the 
November election. Reed, in desperation, sought common ground 
between warring Democratic factions. He wrote to Samuel L. M. 
Barlow of New York, Bayard’s friend, and invited him and his friends 
to join with Peace Democrats and defeat Lincoln. In July, Reed 


reported that Philadelphia Democrats “showed a vitality which I did not 7 


expect” and that peace men did not want the conflict to continue until 
the Confederacy surrendered. In September, “much out of heart,” Reed 
continued to seek common ground. He reminded Barlow that both 
detested Lincoln and felt the war’s horrors." 


Reed’s antiwar declarations destroyed his law practice, a necessary — 


source of income. During the two years when he was Minister to China, 
he had temporarily abandoned the practice. On his return, he struggled 


to reestablish it. Postponing a visit to former President Buchanan in | 


November 1861, he explained that he must “regain my shattered 


business, now I regret to say more than ever important to me.” Reed | 


attributed his professional decline to his antiwar stance rather than his 


absence in China. In 1864 he wrote, “It is a fashion here to denounce ~ 


and proscribe me in every way, and I am compelled to feel the 


persecution in more ways than one [and] especially do I feel it in my ` 


business.” !!° 


Alexander McClure, Republican editor of the Philadelphia Times, 
later observed that Reed’s impetuous temperament and disdainful 
attitude turned friends into antagonists." Reed often defended 
individuals accused of disloyalty, he noted. In so doing, he alienated his 
mainstream clients. One whom Reed defended, John Hodgson of 
Westchester, Pennsylvania, was a flamboyant war critic who edited a 
paper called The Jeffersonian. Hodgson endeared himself to Reed when 
he described Lincoln as a petty political hack and claimed that in 1860, 
Lincoln charged those who came to hear his campaign speeches a 


twenty-five-cent admission fee. In the summer of 1861, when mobs in | 


Connecticut, Pennsylvania and other states were attacking Democratic 
presses, Hodgson’s Jeffersonian was a prime target.''’ A mob broke 


into his office on August 19 and destroyed his press. Then, on orders ` 
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from Pennsylvania’s district attorney, the United States marshal took 


possession of it. Hodgson demanded that his office be returned and he 


be compensated for damages to his press. The district attorney, in 
response, ordered him to publicly state that the only way to put down 
the rebellion was by force. Hodgson replied that he would rather die 
than comply. He then sought Reed’s legal advice. "$ 

Reed, with fellow Philadelphian George Biddle, defended Hodgson 


_ in his trial before the United States Circuit Court on October 7, 1861. 


The Philadelphia Press (Republican) described Reed as “the ablest, 


_ most crafty and industrious enemy of the government in this quarter” 
_ defending “a known published traitor.” The Press added that Reed 
_ himself was “believed to be in sympathy with the enemies of his 


country.”''? When the trial ended, Hodgson got his office back but 


_ received no compensation. In addition, he was denied the use of the 


mails for the next four months.'”° In 1864, three years later, he filed a 
countersuit and on October 29, a jury awarded him $504.33 for 
damages to his press. |" 

After the war ended, Reed took yet another step toward his own 
self-destruction. He joined Charles O’Conor of New York and others 
who provided legal services to former Confederate President Jefferson 
Davis. Reed’s participation in the Davis case ensured that his law 


' practice was forever defunct.’ His enemies, recognizing his 

~ vulnerability, revived the controversy over his grandfather. They now 

` compared the elder Reed’s alleged betrayal of Washington with Reed’s 

antiwar stance and contended that among Reeds, disloyalty was a 
family trait.” 


The impaired law practice and personal ostracism that Reed 
suffered so disheartened him that he withdrew his membership from the 
Philadelphia institutions that had long sustained him. In 1862 he 
resigned from the Historical Society of Pennsylvania." Five years 
later, after twenty-seven years as shareholder in the Philadelphia 
Athenaeum, he withdrew from it too. Reed’s malaise deepened in 1866 


_ when historian George Bancroft, publishing the ninth volume of his 


History of the United States, characterized Joseph Reed as self-serving 


and cowardly.'° Savage attacks from other anonymous authors 
_ followed. The worst was a satirical pamphlet titled, “William B. Reed 
_ of Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia and the Art of the Exhumation of the 


Dead.” 
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Reed, in his “President Reed of Pennsylvania: A Reply to Mr. 
George Bancroft and Others,” reprimanded Bancroft for the doubts he 
expressed about Joseph Reed’s patriotism. "s Bancroft, escalating his 
attack, called Reed an ancestor worshipper “carried away by a passion 
to create an undeserved reputation for one from whom he was sprung.” 
When Reed took on “the impossible task of rolling his grandfather's 
reputation up hill into the position of a leading patriot,” his distortion of 
historic truth forced him (Bancroft) to lay aside the important work he 
was doing. He much preferred to write glorious accounts of his nation’s 
past, but duty compelled him set the record straight. Bancroft claimed 
that Reed, in his 1847 biography of Joseph Reed, placed his grandfather 
center stage as a Revolutionary hero. In doing so, he belittled 
Washington’s memory. Bancroft wrote, “Is it not plain that as a public 
man, [Joseph Reed] was shuffling, pusillanimous, and irresolute; that in 
moments of crisis he avoided committal; that the tardiness of his 
decisions made them of no significance; that his character was tainted 
by duplicity; and that, as a vacillating trimmer, he, in the darkest 
moment of the darkest hour, meditated defection.” '” 

Bancroft, a Democrat who supported the war, had once been Reed’s 
friendly acquaintance. In the prefatory acknowledgments to his 1847 
biography of Joseph Reed, Reed thanked Bancroft for providing him 
with interesting and original sources.” Even in 1866, he attributed 
Bancroft’s critical commentary to “the poisonous politics of our day 
which have acidulated tempers and dispositions.” ? Bancroft’s 1867 


attack distressed Reed and his anger exploded. He searched Bancroft’s — 
prose for errors, found many, and accused him of distorting his — 


evidence. Bancroft, he claimed, cobbled together quotations out of 


fragments of letters and deliberately altered their meaning. His attack | 


on Joseph Reed was “defiant of scholarly and gentlemanly 
propriety.” 


Reed later described 1867 as “a year of continued sorrow.” During 


the war years, his old friends had ostracized him. As he put it, they 


imposed on him “the social rebuking system.” Reed anticipated a — 


happier time when war ended.'*' Instead he was compelled once again 
to defend his grandfather. Before war began, the network of like- 
minded friends living near him made the city a comfortable and 
neighborly place. After war began, however, he was no longer 
welcome. Although he loved Philadelphia, the city that had housed 


generations of Reeds, Reed left his home in 1870 and settled in New -` 
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York City. In December 1869, diarist Sidney George Fisher repeated an 


- accusation that, if true, might explain Reed’s decision to leave 


Philadelphia. Fisher claimed that Reed appropriated for his own use 
approximately thirty thousand dollars that a client had entrusted to him 
for investment in American bonds, and that he stole a smaller amount 
received from his sister. Fisher speculated that after he lost his practice, 
Reed needed the money to support himself. “I pity him,” he wrote. 
“What terrible agony of remorse and dread he must suffer, especially 
when he thinks of his beggared children & sister.” 

Reed struggled to support himself in New York by writing essays 
and reviews that were published in the New York World and in other 
papers including the London Times. He was now a commentator rather 


_ than a moral arbiter and an observer rather than a participant. The 


alleged misappropriation of investment monies that Fisher described 
and a letter to the now wealthy Samuel L. M. Barlow suggest that in his 
declining years Reed was impoverished. In the letter, Reed pleaded 
with Barlow to lend him money so that he could bring his youngest 


_ daughter to the city to live with him.” 


A beautifully styled reminiscence that Reed wrote in 1864 
commemorating his friendship with British writer William Makepeace 
Thackeray after his death in 1863 was a prelude to his postwar 
writing.’ Affection, insight and civility marked this rare friendship 
between the Philadelphia lawyer who also wrote and the famed British 
writer. In 1853 Thackeray visited Philadelphia on a lecture tour. Reed 
was then district attorney, and Thackeray visited his house nearly every 


day.” In 1856 the two friends met again in Philadelphia, and in 1859, 
_ when Reed visited London on his way home from China, they saw each 


another for the last time. 
In his reminiscence, Reed remembered Thackeray strolling with his 


: (Reed’s) young daughter down Walnut Street. He walked along “with 


my little girl by the hand; a tall bespectacled man, with an effort 
accommodating to the toddling child by his side.” He “seemed to take a 
fancy to me and mine,” Reed commented, “and I certainly loved 


«49136 : He 
him. Toward the end of his reminiscence, he expressed despair over 
_ the war’s impact on this friendship. He wrote, “After the Civil War 


began, no letter passed between us. I had not the heart to write and I do 
not believe he had; for I reject with emphasis the idea that his gentle 
nature could feel aught but horror at this war of brethren.” 
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Manton Marble, New York World editor and a Democrat who 
approved the war, befriended Reed after he moved to New York. 


Marble in 1871 collected Reed’s best essays and arranged for their — 
publication in a volume titled Among My Books. He then discovered ~ 


that James Russell Lowell was publishing a book with the same title 
and feared that the inadvertent duplication would reduce sales. Marble 
suggested another title, but Reed, self-defeating to the end, insisted on 


the original one.'*® After his friend’s death in 1876, Marble wrote a ` 


memoir of Reed and included it in a revised edition with the title 
changed to Memories of Familiar Books.” 
The hyperbole and strained prose that marked Reed’s antiwar 


writings are absent from his postwar essays. They are the thoughtful ` 


recollections of one who wanted to communicate rather than persuade. 


In his introductory remarks, Reed described the volume as “a very — 


slender bundle of literary egoisms . . . submitted diffidently to the 
public judgment.”!“° The writers he selected, all British, included Sir 


Walter Scott, Daniel Defoe, Anthony Trollope, Jonathan Swift and | 


Thackeray. There were also political figures, notably Lord (Henry St. 
John) Bolingbroke and William Cobbett (whom he approved) and the 
Stuart monarchs (whom he did not). 

Reed’s sorrow over the Civil War surfaced in these essays. In a 
commentary on the Book of Common Prayer, he described the 


freshness, beauty and familiarity of ancient prayers that, “though ` 
formal, often unlock the heart.” They reminded him of a ruined — 


Episcopal church in Richmond, Virginia, that he attended as he 


prepared to defend Jefferson Davis. He visited the church in 1866 “at ` 


the end of the cruel war which desolated so many homes and frustrated 
so many hopes and crushed so many hearts in this our land.” Reed 
remembered the congregation responding as one to a prayer asking that 
prisoners and captives be treated with mercy. When the words were 
spoken, all minds turned to Jefferson Davis, “the manicled [sic] captive 


at Fort Monroe, their old friend and neighbour, whose courage in the ` 
darkest hour had never failed.”'*' In February 1876 in New York City, — 


Reed died among his books at age seventy, apparently alone.'*” 


Reed, with Seymour and Bayard, regarded the Civil War as a 
destructive force that displaced the Revolutionary War as the defining — 


episode in the nation’s history. It enthroned some who were smitten 
with megalomania and eclipsed those who modeled themselves after 
the founders. To Reed, the Civil War was the catastrophe that enabled 
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Lincoln to impose on the nation a disastrous rebirth. Presiding over a 
despairing people and a transformed nation, the president rose in 
triumph even from the grave. Obsessed with his grandfather’s 
reputation, Reed faced enemies who wanted to vilify Joseph Reed. 


| They also intended to vanquish the memory of the Revolutionary War 


generation. In happier times, when he compared William Henry 
Harrison and Zachary Taylor with George Washington, Reed assumed 


_ that the founders were the nation’s permanent architects. Civil war, he 
_ believed, eradicated the legacy that the founders had entrusted to his 


generation. It also ruined Reed and plunged him into an unfamiliar and 


_ unforgiving world. 
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Chapter 5 


Charles O’Conor: “No One Could Vie with Him 
in Making the Old Ways Seem Better” 


Charles O’Conor was the son of Irish immigrants who were poor and 
Catholic. He was a doctrinaire “True Democrat” committed to the 
party’s principles and wholly intolerant of anyone who deviated from 
them. O’Conor’s beliefs differed little from the other five Peace 
_ Democrats. Nonetheless, he did not participate in the assault against 
= Lincoln’s war. Instead, he defended the faith vigorously before war 
began and did so again after it ended. His story shows that northern 
_ Democrats who vigorously defended slavery and slaveowners before 
_ war began did not necessarily become Peace Democrats after it started. 

Like Thomas H. Seymour and James A. Bayard, O’Conor believed 
that black Americans could not function without owners. He further 
_ believed that those who opposed slavery were potential destroyers of 
the Union. O’Conor’s commitment to white supremacy, pronounced 
before war began, persisted after it ended. In 1877 he was still 
complaining about a provision in New York’s 1846 Constitution that 
enfranchised black New Yorkers who could meet a $250 property 
qualification and _ three-year-residency requirement that applied 
exclusively to them.’ 

O’Conor’s biographers celebrated his story as a rags-to-riches saga. 
They portrayed him as an ambitious Irish American who planned his 
destiny early in life and worked diligently to fulfill it. For most of his 
eighty years, O’Conor followed a pathway that led away from his 
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penurious childhood. He intended to become one of New York City’s 
leading lawyers and his march toward that goal was undeviating. Those 
who knew him commented on his belief in his own rectitude and his 
contemptuous dismissal of those who disagreed with him. His 
truculence intimidated some who did not write about him until after he 
died. Others, less wary, described him while he was yet alive.” All 
portrayed O’Conor as a model of self-cultivation and emphasized the 
meticulous care he lavished on his law cases.’ Charles P. Daly, a New 
York judge, observed that he liked to get at the root of things. In 
preparing a case, he would move backward in time from the most 
recent statutes to the United States Constitution, to English common 
law, and yet further back to the Code of Justinian. His thorough 
preparation gave him a significant advantage over opponents less 
disposed to ransack the past for precedents.” O’Conor’s detractors 
noted that he had no love of fun and frolic, and deplored his zestful, 
even sadistic, annihilation of courtroom opponents. Some faulted him 
for his contemptuous dismissal of African Americans; others noted that 


he downplayed his Irish heritage and ignored the swelling numbers of — 


Irish laborers who were newcomers to his city.” 


O’Conor loved the nation that encouraged his upward progression — 
and wanted it to remain substantially unchanged. One of his — 


biographers observed that “his mind seemed instinctively to regard with 
respect and even reverence that which age and tradition had 
hallowed.’® O’Conor concentrated his wrath on the hated abolitionists, 
who, he believed, threatened the nation. His obsessive defense of the 


South and slavery displaced any inclination he might have had to ~ 
support recently arrived Irish Catholics, often the target of New York’s — 


nativists.’ His pride in his legal virtuosity and urgent desire to maintain 
his good standing among New York’s leading lawyers and merchants 
silenced him when war began. After war ended, he broke his silence 
and launched a rescue mission aimed at former Confederate President 


Jefferson Davis, the object of northern hatred and scorn. His effort on — 


Davis’s behalf, unlike Reed’s, left his reputation untarnished. 

Charles O’Conor was born in 1804 to a sixteen-year-old mother 
who would die soon after he reached his twelfth birthday.® His father, 
Thomas O’Connor, born in Dublin thirty-four years earlier, was a 
writer, editor and agitator. (Charles O’Conor changed his name from 


O’Connor in 1840.) The elder O’Connor’s participation in the Irish © 


uprisings of 1798 precipitated his voyage from Ireland to New York 
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City in 1801.? When he arrived in New York, he checked the city 
directory for O’Connors who might be related to him and located Hugh 
O’Connor, a merchant. There was no blood relationship between them, 
but he met O’Connor’s young daughter Margaret. Two years later, 
when she was fifteen years old, he married her. A year after their 
marriage, Charles O’Connor was born.!° 

Just after his son’s birth, Thomas O’Connor, with help from his 
father and brother, bought four thousand acres of land in Genesee 
County, later Steuben County, in western New York. The elder 
O’Connor invited relatives and fellow emigrés to join him, and together 
they struggled to establish an Irish colony. One biographer described 
the homestead as a howling wilderness complete with unneighborly 
Indians and predatory wolves. During the O’Connors’ seven years 
there, a second child, a daughter, was born and Thomas’s father and 
brother died. With these supporters gone, Thomas O’Connor plunged 
into debt, lost the land and served a debtor’s sentence in jail.” Charles 
O’Conor recalled the shock he experienced when, at age seven, he saw 
his father behind bars. Thomas O’Connor, he remembered, informed 
him that for him, an O’Connor, the jail sentence was no disgrace. “I 
saw the truth of what my father told me in his eye and mien,” the son 
reported, “and it disturbed me no more.” Some months before his 
release, Thomas O’Connor’s destitute family moved in with him in 
prison. With marked understatement, Charles O’Conor described that 
time as “far from happy.” 

After his release from prison in 1811, Thomas O’Connor and 
another Irish expatriate edited a weekly newspaper that was an outlet 
for their resentment against the British. Charles, then eight years old, 


_ delivered the papers. He described himself “going boldly up door-steps, 


chucking papers under the doors; plung[ing] into darkened areas and 
down through alleyways, fearless of the police and everybody.” 


© Young Charles assisted his father until he was thirteen, then left his 


employ for a series of clerkships with three lawyers whom his father 
knew. His biographers described the first two as_ne’er-do-wells 
pretending to be lawyers. The third had a solid reputation and owned 
law books. O’Conor, then 18, read his employer’s copy of Comyn’s 
Digest of the Laws of England in five volumes and gained valuable 
familiarity with the English common law." 

O’Conor, recalling his youth, described episodes, many of them 
amusing, that revealed a faith in himself that bordered on arrogance. 
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During a brief interlude between the two ne’er-do-well lawyers, he 
worked for a manufacturer of tar, pitch and turpentine and received 
only board and room in return. Dissatisfied with the arrangement, 
O’Conor demanded wages. The manufacturer wanted to comply but 
other workers insisted that O’Conor undergo the apprenticeship they 
had endured. When wages were not forthcoming, O’Conor quit. 
Recalling the episode, he described himself as an ambitious young man 
who relied on self-confidence and flexibility. “I should never hesitate to 
undertake anything from doubt of my ability to do it,” he wrote. “I 
might have a good deal of trouble about it but I would manage it 
someway.” ” 

O’Conor, at twenty, left the lawyer who owned the books he needed 
to read. He then demanded the right to try cases before the New York 
Court of Common Pleas, a lower court. The court officials asked him to 
complete the two-year apprenticeship customarily required. He did so 
well during the first three months that they granted him the right to try 
cases.'° O’Conor’s biographers noted that he equipped his office with 
two old chairs, one desk and a tin sign identifying him as “Charles 
O’Connor, Attorney-at-Law.” He borrowed $161 to buy the books that 
would become the basis of his law library and paid one dollar to a 


“Yankee” whom he hired to teach him to write legibly. O’Conor | 


accepted all clients who needed his services.'’ One was a hard-drinking 
seaman frequently charged with assault and battery who depended on 


the young lawyer to keep him out of jail. O’Conor did this for a time | 
but the unrepentant sailor continued to drink and fight. O’Conor, ` 
deciding that the sailor’s troubles were self-induced, petty and — 
unworthy of his effort, refused to represent him further. One day the ~ 


sailor approached him saying, “Charlie, come here; I want to see you.” 


When O’Conor told him to get himself another lawyer, he insisted that - 
this was “a big case, sure.” “How big?” O’Conor asked. The seaman — 
replied, “They have arrested me for murder, by jingo.” O’Conor took : 


ae: i Oe 
the case and cleared his client one last time. 


In 1827, when he was twenty-three, O’Conor was pleading cases — 
not only in the Court of Common Pleas but also in New York’s ` 
Superior Court. That year he challenged Thomas Addis Emmet, an l 
Irish expatriate and an outstanding attorney. Emmet’s brother, Robert 3 
Emmet, was the Irish nationalist who was hanged by the British in ` 
1803. Thomas Emmet, like O’Conor’s father, participated in the 1798 — 
uprisings in Ireland and departed under duress. O’Conor idolized ` 
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Emmet at first and followed him around to the courthouses where he 
pleaded his cases. Yet after his own career was launched, he rejected 
Emmet who, on occasion, defended escaped slaves.'? In 1827 O’Conor 
challenged Emmet in New York’s Superior Court. The case involved 
two recently elected trustees of St. Peter’s Church, a Catholic church in 
O’Conor’s old neighborhood. Emmet represented defeated trustees who 


_ claimed that two of the ballots cast against them carried the signatures 
__ of men who had died before the election took place. O’Conor countered 


that, invalid or not, these votes would not have changed the election’s 


_ outcome. Therefore his clients should retain their places as newly 
_ elected trustees. To the amazement of New York’s legal community, 


O’Conor won the case.” 
Throughout his career, O’Conor’s obsessive desire to preserve his 
nation exactly as it was shaped his judgment. One of New York’s 


_ earlier historians observed that “no one could vie with him in making 


the old ways seem better.””! In June 1846 O’Conor was a delegate to 


_ New York’s constitutional convention. Recognizing this as a golden 
_ Opportunity to retain existing law and custom, he opposed every change 
_ that the delegates proposed. He did not want the suffrage right extended 


to any of New York’s black citizens, not even the 4,600 (of 45,286 
black residents) who met the $250 property qualification and three- 


_ year-residency rule that applied exclusively to them.” He rejected a 
_ provision that allowed married women to possess estates of their own. 


He even voted against a reduction in the number of men serving on 
New York juries, arguing that twelve was the ancient Saxon number 


and, through all time, twelve should remain the number. Of 128 
€ convention delegates, O’Conor was one of 6 who rejected the new 


constitution. 
New Yorkers in November 1846 ratified their new constitution bya 


vote of 221,528 to 92,436.” O’Conor, hearing the news, commiserated 
_ with a like-minded friend. “The tendency to radical change which you 
- $0 justly deprecate, is perfectly overwhelming in the State convention,” 
_he wrote.” Thirty-one years later, in 1877, he would repeat his 
_ objections to New York’s 1846 constitution.” 


Despite his legal prowess, O’Conor was a failure as a politician. As 
the Democratic nominee for assistant alderman in his own Irish 


Catholic neighborhood, he was twice defeated.” Nominated for 
lieutenant governor in 1848, he was again defeated.” Those who knew 
him surmised that his combative temperament repelled voters. The two 
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rejections, particularly from those in his own neighborhood, may also 
be attributed to his distaste for the tavern-based, workingmen’s culture 
developed by Irish immigrants from the famine-ridden old country.” 
Despite these setbacks, President Franklin Pierce in 1853 named 
O’Conor United States district attorney for southern New York. This 
was the only political office he ever held.” 

In New York’s Democratic Party in the 1850s, traditionalists like 
O’Conor were known as Hard-Shells or Hunkers, and their rivals as 
Soft-Shells.*° Soft-Shells were the heirs of the Barnburners, who 
defected temporarily from the Democratic Party to establish the Free 
Soil Party in 1848.°*' The most salient issues separating the factions, 
William E. Gienapp concludes, were nativist concerns, notably 
temperance measures and Irish Catholics.’ O’Conor scorned the 
nativists’ claim that Catholics were minions of the Pope who subverted 
republican principles. More pressing, however, was his desire to eject 
from the party the self-righteous moralists, as he saw them, who had 
once embraced the Free Soil movement.” Like Thomas H. Seymour, 
James A. Bayard and William B. Reed, O’Conor shunned anyone, 
including Democrats, who might offend southern slaveowners.” He 
declared in 1850 that he would “support any National Whig in 
preference to any of that class of pretended Democrats known as free- 
soilers.”*> Invited to a meeting of New York Democrats, O’Conor 
refused to attend because former Free Soilers would be there.” 
Assaults against slaveowners must end, he declared, and responsible 
leaders must eject from the party those who were agents of sectional 
strife and disunion.° 

To maintain the tenuous linkages that bound the factions together, 
New York’s Democratic Party leaders routinely distributed appointive 
offices to party workers in both factions.” When O’Conor became 


district attorney in 1853, Democratic Party chieftains informed him that — 
his new office carried this built-in obligation. He must distribute some ` 


patronage positions to Democrats, once Free Soilers, who had aligned 
with the Soft-Shell faction. O’Conor refused to grant patronage 


appointments to former Free Soilers.*° They were not True Democrats, ` 


he declared. After the Free Soil Party was launched, he explained, some 
of its members became disenchanted and renewed their ties with the 
Democrats. Soft-Shells, much too accommodating, welcomed the 


prodigals back but did not require them to forsake their antislavery ` 
beliefs. This leniency encouraged former Free Soilers to form a — 
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separatist faction and demand a share of the party’s spoils.“ They must 
either adopt Democratic principles or leave the party, O’Conor insisted. 
He could tolerate prodigals who recognized their error, but the 
unrepentant must be drummed out.*! 

As a delegate to the 1851 Democratic state convention, O’Conor 
recalled, he discovered that former Free Soilers were getting a share of 
the nominations. He withdrew from the convention immediately.” “If 
anything connected with the political course of men in this State was a 
fixed fact, known and conceded on all hands,” he declared, “it was that 
I would not, either in conventions or at the polls, vote for any free- 
soiler of 1848 who continued to act with his associates in maintaining a 
[faction] of so-called democrats.”*’ Fifteen months after receiving the 
appointment, O’Conor resigned his office rather than grant patronage 
appointments to former Free Soilers. When he did this, he effectively 


_ ended his political career. 


O’Conor in 1850 defended Henry Clay’s recently proposed 
compromise, particularly its fugitive slave measure. Interference with 
slavery would sever the fragile bond between the nation’s northern and 
southern regions, he explained.” Rescuers of slaves, including Thomas 
Addis Emmet, were among his favorite villains, and he acted on the 
belief that Northerners should cooperate with slaveowners and help 
them maintain their grasp on human property.*° One biographer who 
usually praised O’Conor noted that he showed “a strange animosity 
toward the negro.”*’ Like Bayard, he seized opportunities to defend 
slaveowners attempting to retrieve escaped slaves. His most celebrated 
case, The People ex rel. Louis Napoleon agt Jonathan Lemmon (1857), 
was a failed attempt to restore eight slaves to their Virginia owners. On 
appeal, it became Lemmon v. the People (1860). In 1852 Julia Lemmon 
of Virginia had hired O’Conor to aid in the recovery of eight slaves 
who had removed themselves from her custody. En route to Texas, she 
and the slaves stopped in New York City. There, one Louis Napoleon, a 
free black man who aided escaping slaves, obtained a writ of habeas 
corpus granting him the authority to take the slaves away from 
Lemmon and bring them before the sympathetic judge who had issued 
the writ. 

In October 1857, when O’Conor, argued the case before the New 
York Superior Court, he confronted an 1841 state statute stating that 
no person imported, introduced or brought into this State” could be 
held in slavery.“ The judges, citing the statute, rejected his plea, and 
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O’Conor appealed the case in March 1860.” He claimed that the statute 
referred to permanent residents and not to slaveowners in transit 
through New York. The Constitution’s framers, desiring harmony 
among the states, obligated each one to protect anything, black men and 
women included, that the other states defined as property, he 
commented.’ Despite O’Conor’s effort, the New York Court of 
Appeals upheld the Superior Court’s decision. In 1860 the eight men 
and women, formerly Jonathan and Juliet Lemmon’s slaves, were 
free.” l 

O’Conor, during the 1850s, was a popular orator who wove into his 
speeches a version of John L. O’Sullivan’s manifest destiny theme. He 
rhapsodized over western lands and their accessibility to ordinary white 
Americans, then contrasted this blissful vision with the horrors of 
sectional combat.” On October 30, 1850, O’Conor called the territories 
seedbeds of opportunity where “national prosperity and happiness are 
increased and accumulated.” Abundance and national eminence were 
joined together in this promising time, he declared, but even as 
Americans celebrated their good fortune, “political incendiaries” toyed 
with the nation’s future. Pitting brother against brother, they kindled 
the flames of civil discord. Southerners who feared that they could no 
longer protect their slave property would leave this inhospitable Union, 
he concluded.™ Civil conflict and a dismembered nation would be the 
tragic result.” 

Two months after John Brown’s 1859 assault on Harpers Ferry, 
O’Conor joined the phalanx of northern political leaders, including 
Thomas H. Seymour, who condemned Brown. At a meeting sponsored 
by New York merchants and held on December 19, he addressed an 


audience estimated at six thousand." The New York Day-Book reported ` 


that six thousand more, unable to get into the hall, organized subsidiary 
meetings outside it. O’Conor called the United States a “blessed land” 
anointed by a discerning God who waited five thousand years until his 
chosen people appeared on the scene. Their progeny, endowed with 
extraordinary wisdom and courage, subdued the British and created a 
magnificent nation. The Constitution that these progeny wrote was a 
compact in perpetuity that validated slavery. Now hostile voices 


emanating from northern pulpits condemned slavery as “a monstrous ; 
crime against justice and humanity.” O’Conor asked his audience if — 


northern Americans should “wound the feelings and trample on the 
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political rights of our Southern fellow-citizens?” “No, no, no!” the 
audience roared.*® 

O’Conor’s defense of slavery was forthright and vigorous. He 
compared slaves to dependent children and argued that as sons must do 
their father’s bidding, so slaves must toil for their masters. When young 
white men reached maturity, they possessed the “God-given intellect” 
that entitled them to emancipation. Slaves did not. Slaveowners, 
O’Conor explained, performed heroic service for their nation when 
they transformed slaves into productive workers. Ignoring evidence to 
the contrary, he claimed that slaves were not mistreated and that those 
who called slavery pernicious were mistaken. “Yielding to the clear 
decree of nature, and the dictates of sound philosophy, we must 


_ pronounce that institution just, benign, lawful, and proper,” he 


exclaimed.’ There were scattered hisses when he uttered this 


_ pronouncement, but the thunderous applause that rang through the hall 
_ demonstrated that, overall, his audience approved his remarks.™ 


The day after O’Conor’s speech, the merchants who sponsored the 
tally asked permission to publish his words in a pamphlet.®' Editors, 
sympathetic and hostile, predicted that O’Conor’s speech would 


_ generate discussion for weeks to come.” His assertions about slavery 
_ did spark debate. The New York Day-Book (Democratic) characterized 


him as a man “of position, of great reputation, and unsullied patriotism” 
who was stemming the tide of “abolition delusion.” The New York 
Tribune called him the John Brown of politics, fearlessly confronting 


“a world in arms against his doctrines.” The Tribune praised his 


forthright delivery but found his premises unsound and doubted that his 


_ argument would prevail. Diarist George Templeton Strong marveled 


at O’Conor’s lack of tact. He “went to the furthest length in endorsing 
slavery as right, necessary and benevolent,” Strong wrote. He added 
that he wished he were an abolitionist so that he “might take his speech 
and rasp it to rags.” Yet, he reluctantly conceded, O’Conor’s indictment 


_ of Brown made him “half-right.”™ 


O’Conor’s more determined critics challenged his claim that God 
condoned slavery. They envisioned, instead, a color-blind God who 
hated slavery. George W. Clark, a Baptist minister in Elizabeth, New 
Jersey, argued that God endowed all human beings with a common 
beginning and a universal yearning for happiness. O’Conor, when he 
denied that these commonalities existed, was wrong. Clark also 
disputed his assertion that masters did not mistreat slaves. Slavery 
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converted owners into tyrants who brutalized slaves, he contended.® S. 
Morgan Smith of Philadelphia, an African American minister, also 
wrote an eloquent rebuttal. He wrote, “My very soul becomes moved 
within me as I pen the position to which this fiend would assign me and 
my race and I shall not mince matters nor cull words.” God created 
men in “perfect, uniform and complete equality,” Smith explained, 
“making them after his own image, and endowing them alike with 
certain inalienable rights.” He then demanded that O’Conor apologize 
for his “horridly monstrous, barbarous sentiments.” 

On December 15, 1860, five days before South Carolina announced 
its secession from the Union, O’Conor, wholly unrepentant, demanded 
again an end to agitation against slavery. The setting was a meeting 
called by New York merchants who wanted to “heal the present 
dissensions and restore our once happy country to peaceful and 
harmonious relations.” O’Conor declared that impending secession 
compelled him to sound the alarm. North and South struggled to 
coexist in the same Union, he observed, but each had developed “an 
utter detestation of the life and morals of the other.” He assured 
southern slaveowners that many prominent New Yorkers including 


himself deplored the North’s aggressive spirit. Yet, he conceded, most ` 


Northerners were willing to “trample upon the system of slavery upon 
which the prosperity of the South and the permanency of this Union in 
its present form depend.” He hoped nonetheless that Southerners would 


postpone secession and give conservatives like himself another chance — 


to defeat the antislavery Republican Party.” 

Until war ended in 1865, this was O’Conor’s last public address. 
However, he did occasionally praise war critics.” The New York 
Herald, reporting on a massive rally held in January 1861, noted that as 
the speeches ended, several voices called for O’Conor. The meeting’s 
directors informed the disappointed throng that he was not in the 
house.’’ O’Conor’s name was also conspicuously absent from a list of 
ninety-seven New York Democrats who organized a mass meetin 
denouncing war held in New York’s Union Square on April 20, 1861. 
The triumphal rags-to-riches story that was central to his identity may 
explain O’Conor’s silence. His loyalty to the nation that facilitated his 


success could have stifled his desire to denounce the war and the 
Lincoln administration that perpetrated it. A Republican editor later ` 
observed that although O’Conor was “an ardent friend of the South and ` 
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its institutions,” he observed a commendable silence. 
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In private letters, O’Conor complained that sectional hostility 
contaminated northern leaders and demoralized Americans. “Purity of 
life and manners might prevail within the community at large,” he 
wrote in May 1860, but “men who take any part in Government, from 
the highest officer down to the humblest Ward-Meeting Agitator [are] 
in their actual practice habitually corrupt.”” Writing to New York 
Democrat Samuel L. M. Barlow four months after war began, he 
contemptuously dismissed Americans who surrendered their 
constitutional rights. When Barlow called on him to defend civilians 
accused of disloyalty, O’Conor refused. “The cup of iniquity is not yet 
full or justice still sleeps,” he wrote. Until Americans felt “the 
tightening shackles of despotism,” they would remain inert. In the 
meantime, leaders like Lincoln would continue their “drama upon our 
nation’s stage” without interference from him.” 

Four years later on May 31, 1865, O’Conor broke his silence. He 
formulated a plan to save Jefferson Davis, former president of the 
Confederacy, who was in prison awaiting trial.’ Republican editors in 
1865 vilified Davis. They claimed, inaccurately, that he tried to escape 
capture by disguising himself as a woman, and played up his seemingly 
unmanly response when he was captured and imprisoned. To O’Conor, 
Davis was a tragic figure who symbolized southern honor and 
personified Southerners’ fate. In defending him, O’Conor would 
exonerate white Southerners and render them blameless for the 
suffering that war wrought. O’Conor believed that the fault lay with 
those Northerners who had blindly followed Republican leaders into 
the tragic and unnecessary war just ended. Davis was a convenient 
outlet for their postwar rage. 

With William B. Reed of Philadelphia and James T. Brady, a New 
York attorney whose courtroom reputation was as impressive as his 
own, O’Conor plotted Davis’s defense.” The New York Herald later 
recalled that he regarded this effort as the “crowning professional effort 
of his life.”’® O’Conor anticipated that the attempt to free Davis would 
outrage Northerners who wanted to preserve the bitter fruits of war. 
Davis’s release would encourage those who favored leniency and 
forbearance. It would also symbolize the rescue of white Southerners 
from the grasp of vengeful Northerners.”” 

When President Andrew Johnson in 1865 claimed, inaccurately, 
that Davis was implicated in Lincoln’s assassination, O’Conor was 
fearful.® In a letter to former President Franklin Pierce written in July 
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1865, he anxiously suggested that Johnson would abort the Davis 
rescue mission before it was launched. “It is entirely impossible to 
divine what course may be adopted by the ruling powers,” he wrote.” 
A year later, however, O’Conor had formulated a plan. He would 
obtain Davis’s release from prison, then try to get the case against him 
dismissed. To accomplish this, he would describe Davis’s incarceration 
as unnecessarily cruel and warn the Johnson administration of the 
embarrassment that Davis’s death in prison could cause.*” 

As his opening stratagem, O’Conor called on three eminent 
acquaintances who had endorsed Lincoln’s war policies, and persuaded 
them to pledge large amounts of money to secure Davis’s bond and free 
him from prison. The three were New York Tribune editor Horace 
Greeley, abolitionist Gerritt Smith and financier Cornelius Vanderbilt.” 
O’Conor then instructed the attorneys assisting him to appear in court 
on the day the Circuit Court in Richmond, Virginia, opened and inform 
the judge that they were prepared to present their case.** When the 
attorneys, including Reed, appeared before the judge on June 5, 1866, 
he informed them that Davis was in poor health and should not be 
subjected to Richmond’s summer heat. The attorneys told the judge that 
their client would rather endure “the heats of summer and the frosts of 
winter” in Richmond than stay in Fort Monroe. The judge, nonetheless, 
refused to liberate Davis and postponed the trial until fall 1866.55 


In June 1866, O’Conor again faced stalemate. When he asked Chief i 


Justice Salmon P. Chase to grant Davis a release from prison, Chase 
told him that he could not act until the civil courts in Virginia were 
reestablished. O’Conor appealed next to William Evarts, United 
States Associate Attorney General. Evarts informed him that Davis was 
charged with complicity in Abraham Lincoln’s assassination and could 
not be released.’ Nearly a year later, on May 1, 1867, O’Conor advised 
Davis to request an appearance before the Circuit Court in Richmond 
and demand his own release. Davis did so but was denied.*® 

Twelve days later, O’Conor accompanied Davis to the Circuit 


Court. There O’Conor declared that the Constitution “which we all 


profess to reverence” required speedy trials. Public considerations may 


have necessitated delays in Davis’s trial, he conceded, but his client had 


now been imprisoned for two years. Davis, O’Conor pointed out, was 
“not very young, and not very remarkable for constitutional vigor— 
whatever may be said of his mental vigor.” Americans representing 


every shade of opinion deplored his treatment. Three prominent war ` 
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supporters who opposed all that Davis stood for offered their own 
money to secure his bond. They did so because they believed his 
incarceration compromised “the honor and dignity of the American 
people.” The judge demanded one hundred thousand dollars in 
securities and requested, in addition, contributors who were residents of 
the district. O’Conor, who had anticipated his request, explained that 
three benefactors had each pledged twenty-five thousand dollars and 
that ten residents of the district, present in the court, had pledged 
twenty-five hundred dollars each. The judge collected the pledges. He 
then declared Davis free on bail and set March 26, 1868, as the trial 
date.$® The spectators broke out in rebel yells as Davis, with O’Conor 
at his side, strode out of the courthouse. After Davis’s release, O’Conor 
invited him and his family to relax with him at his home in New 
York.” 

Andrew Johnson’s impeachment proceedings delayed Davis’s trial, 
now United States v. Jefferson Davis, and it was postponed again to 
November 30, 1868.7! O’Conor now moved to dismiss these “vexatious 
prosecutions.” The public no longer lusted for Davis’s blood, he 
argued, and their increasing compassion reflected a desire for amicable 
relations between North and South.” Ironically, the Fourteenth 
Amendment, recently ratified, provided O’Conor with the argument he 
needed for dismissing the charges against Davis. The amendment 
specified that public officials who had participated in the rebellion were 
disqualified from holding public office. Was it not enough, O’Conor 
asked, that this amendment transformed Davis into “a moral leper” 
unworthy of any public trust, however trifling?” 

Despite O’Conor’s plea, the Circuit Court judges, themselves 
divided, rejected the motion to dismiss the charges against Davis. They 
informed the Supreme Court that they had not reached a decision.” 
President Johnson’s Proclamation of General Amnesty, announced on 
December 25, 1868, provided more grounds for dismissing the charges. 
Yet the case ended on an ambiguous note. A court reporter later 
observed that, in the “Case of Jefferson Davis,” the lower court’ s 
certificate of disagreement “rests among the records of the Supreme 
Court, undisturbed by a single motion for either a hearing or a 
dismissal.”” 

O’Conor, at war’s end, also defended Confederate entrepreneurs 
and their agents who had been harmed by war. For example, in 
February 1866 O’Conor represented a New York firm embroiled in a 
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dispute with the United States Treasury. Treasury agents seized 136 
bales of cotton that the firm’s associates in Savannah, Georgia, had 
stored. They then informed the merchants that the confiscated cotton 
would be sold and they would receive no compensation. The merchants 
asked O’Conor to “inquire whether they are remediless, and therefore 
obliged to acquiesce in these proceedings.” O’Conor argued that the 
confiscation of southern property, like Jefferson Davis’s imprisonment, 
was a gratuitously hostile act. The need to harm one’s enemy might 
justify confiscation in wartime, but after war ended, confiscators should 
not be allowed to plunder conquered territories. Confiscation, O’Conor 
explained, was the “monstrous after-birth of our unhappy civil war.””’ 
In 1871 O’Conor embarked on a new crusade not associated with 
the recent war. He would now attempt to banish corruption from New 
York politics. O’Conor forged a partnership with an old friend, Samuel 
J. Tilden, who would become New York governor in 1875 and 
Democratic presidential nominee in 1876. O’Conor and Tilden’s 
friendship went back twenty-five years to 1846, when they were two of 
the six delegates to the New York constitutional convention who voted 
against the new constitution. Through the years, they bemoaned the 
deteriorating morality of New York politics and its political leaders. 
Their intent in 1871 was to overpower William M. Tweed, New York’s 
most infamous political boss, and wrest from him control over city and 
state monies. In so doing, they would salvage New York’s honor.” 
Tweed, unlike O’Conor, was an adroit politician who befriended the 
city’s industrial laborers, many of whom were recent immigrants.” In 
1853 he was a representative in Congress and an important figure in the 
Tammany Hall Association, New York City’s most powerful political 
club. During the war years, Tweed ingratiated himself with 
constituents. He persuaded local organizations to pay commutation fees 
for men who wanted to avoid the draft and provided those who 
volunteered with generous bounties. Despite the aid he dispensed to 
draft evaders, Tweed supported the war with ostentatious vigor. 
When it ended, he emerged as the power broker who had subdued 
Tammany’s primary rival, the Mozart Hall political club that Fernando 
Wood, sometime Peace Democrat, once controlled. Using Tammany as 
his base, Tweed expanded his regime throughout the state and into the 
national political scene. In a Harper’s Weekly article published in 1875, 


Albert G. Browne claimed that Tweed controlled New York City’s ` 


aldermen, New York’s legislative assembly and the judges in its 
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highest court.'°' “The plunder of the people for the enrichment of the 
conspirators was [their] purpose and the result,” he concluded.’” 

Democrats like Tilden and O’Conor, who had little interest in 
rubbing elbows with the multitude, were sometimes called “swallow- 
tails.” They disdained Tweed’s plebeian style and resented his 
assumption of supreme power. By unseating him, they would vanquish 
the squalid reputation that he and Tammany imposed on New York’s 
Democratic Party. Tilden delayed his attack on Tweed until 1871, when 
the New York Times published a series of exposés targeting Tweed with 
clear evidence of padded bills, kickbacks, and overpayments. At the 
same time, Thomas Nast, in Harper’s Weekly, published his 
devastating cartoons lampooning Tweed. As Tweed’s constituents 
turned against him, Tilden, in a keynote speech at New York’s 1871 
Democratic Party state convention, accused him of plundering the 
people. Tilden proposed candidates for state office to displace Tweed’s 
handpicked choices. One was O’Conor, whom he nominated for New 
York’s attorney general. The convention delegates rejected Tilden’s 
choices, but as alderman, he had O’Conor appointed to the Bureau of 
Municipal Correction. He then named his friend special state attorney 
in charge of civil suits against Tweed.” 

In October 1871, O’Conor, arguing the case before a New York 
civil court, pointed out that Tweed had maneuvered a statute through 
New York’s legislative assembly that enabled county officials to issue 
bonds valued at six million dollars.'“ Yet New York counties had no 
authority to create debt or incur liability. Thus, the county officials 
issuing the bonds could not legally control the funds they generated. 
Tweed, according to plan, seized the funds and funneled them into his 
own treasury. 

O’Conor prepared his case against Tweed with meticulous care. Yet 
the New York Court of Appeals, citing numerous technicalities, 
rejected his findings. '© In a statement titled “Peculation Triumphant,” 
O’Conor demanded that the New York Assembly remove the 
obstructions that prevented Tweed’s indictment.!” On March 12; 1875, 
the Assembly complied. Initiating a new suit, O’Conor and others again 
accused Tweed of stealing six million dollars. This time the New York 
Superior Court found Tweed guilty. The judges fined him $250 and 
imprisonment for one year for each of 102 separate offenses. Tweed 
appealed the case and, to O’Conor’s horror, the Court of Appeals held 
him responsible for only one offense. He would be jailed for one year 
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and pay a $250 fine.’ O’Conor, enraged, attacked the four judges who 
reduced Tweed’s 102 offenses to one. His prosecution of Tweed was 
flawless, he contended, and the evidence that the judges denied was 
damning. He then pointed out that two of the four owed their elections 
to Tweed. As long as this “judicial oligarchy” was in place, O’Conor 
declared, “no judgment in favor of the public can ever be sustained.”!™ 

After Tweed served his year in jail, he was named in yet another 
suit and was rearrested. In December 1875, awaiting trial, he escaped 
from jail. Nonetheless, his trial was scheduled for February 7, 1876, 
and O’Conor, now seventy-two, was the prosecutor. In summer 1875, 
before the trial began, O’Conor contracted smallpox and on November 
29, 1875, several New York newspapers erroneously published his 
obituary. When the trial began, two of O’Conor’s assistants faced 
David Dudley Field, an accomplished defense lawyer who represented 
Tweed. Field, on the first day of trial, overwhelmed the assistants, and 
the crusade against Tweed seemed doomed. On the second day, 
however, Field saw “the tall form of Charles O’Conor, pale, emaciated 
and feeble looking, with the collar of his great coat raised about his 
neck, slowly and painfully walking towards the Bench.”"”° 

On March 9, 1876, O’Conor prevailed. The jury found Tweed, still 
a fugitive, guilty. Nine months later, he was apprehended and returned 
to the Ludlow Street jail.''' Tweed wrote to O’Conor from jail on 
December 6, 1876, and described himself as “an old man greatly 
broken in health, [and] cast down in spirit [who] can no longer bear my 


burden.” He did not dispute O’Conor’s evidence and would try to make ~ 
some restitution to the people of New York. Tweed pleaded with © 


O’Conor to arrange for his release from jail. He promised in return to 


implicate others involved in thefts of municipal funds.'!* O’Conor was — 


willing to accommodate Tweed but New York’s attorney general 
refused, and on April 12, 1878, divulging nothing, Tweed died in 
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jail. 


The Tweed episode, like the Jefferson Davis case, ended ` 
ambiguously without a clear victory for the forces of righteousness. — 
The city recovered only a tiny portion of the funds lost through ` 
Tweed’s machinations, and two of his collaborators who left the < 
country were never prosecuted. O’Conor was profoundly disappointed. ` 


He had hoped to restore the city’s stolen funds, bring guilty men to 


justice and restore political honor to his city." Other dishonest — 


officials would replace Tweed, he feared. They would leave New York 
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as corrupt as it was when he and Tilden launched their prosecution. 
One successor was “Honest John” Kelly. He was more discreet than 
Tweed, O’Conor declared, but just as adept in robbing New York’s 
treasury." 

When the Tweed episode ended in 1876, O’Conor, frustrated by his 
attempt to impose honesty on New York’s political leaders, withdrew 
from the practice of law. He now concentrated on preserving his 
reputation and enhancing his legacy.'!° Yet the aftermath of a notorious 
divorce case that he had prosecuted in 1850 jeopardized his effort. One 
of his more sympathetic biographers, hearing about his troubles with 
the case, remembered his recent recovery from smallpox. He described 
it as “a recall from the confines of another world to maintain the most 
precious of his possessions—a spotless name.” !™" 

O’Conor in 1850 had defended actress Catharine Sinclair Forrest 
whose husband, renowned actor Edwin Forrest, sued her for divorce. 
O’Conor surprised his colleagues when he took the case. His reputation 
was well established, they thought, and he should not sully his hands 
with such matters. O’Conor would later admit that Catharine’s 
resemblance to his mother, long dead, convinced him that she was 
innocent. In addition, he delighted in the contestants’ celebrity and the 
publicity he received. Edwin Forrest, as O’Conor repeatedly pointed 


out, treated his wife badly. In 1849 he expelled her from their house 


and sued her for divorce. He lost this initial suit and sued a second 
time. This time he charged her with adultery. Catharine Forrest, 
contending that her husband was an accomplished philanderer, brought 
a countersuit against him. O’Conor argued that Edwin Forrest falsely 
accused Catharine of adultery to be rid of her. He portrayed Edwin as a 
sexual predator and consummate villain; Catharine, in contrast, was an 
undefiled and wronged woman.'’® 

The Forrest trial lasted nearly six weeks, from December 15, 1851, 
through January 26, 1852. The New York Times observed that the 
“beauty, culture and high social position of the plaintiff and the 
celebrity of the defendant made the case the talk of the country.” 
O’Conor called it New York City’s outstanding event. While the trial 
was in progress, the New York Tribune and New York Herald detailed 


his interrogation of witnesses and jousts with the judge and opposing 
_ attorney. “ In a courtroom that was always crowded, O’Conor accused 


Forrest of romancing another actress who was the leading lady in 


~ several of his productions, and interrogated witnesses who described 
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Forrest as a regular visitor at some of New York’s best-known houses 
of prostitution. He then pointed out that Forrest, hoping to prove that 
Catharine consorted with other men, paid four servants to be witnesses 
against her. Making the most of this revelation, O’Conor cajoled the 
four into admitting that they never observed Catharine Forrest 
indulging in amorous behavior with anyone besides Edwin. He 
reminded the jury that his client “had spent her brightest years as 
[Edwin Forrest’s] wife” and that a woman, particularly an actress, 
charged with adultery would be stigmatized as a strumpet. Once she 
acquired this reputation, an unforgiving society would leave her 
destitute.’”” 

O’Conor savored the Forrest case not least because he detested the 
lawyer defending Forrest. This was John Van Buren, Martin Van 
Buren’s son, who had followed his father into the Free Soil Party. John 
Van Buren’s reputation as a dandy with aristocratic pretensions aroused 
O’Conor’s contempt, and his Free Soiler dalliance made him a 
villainous adversary. More merciless than usual, O’Conor demolished 
Van Buren." While awaiting the jury’s verdict on January 26, 1852, 
an observer noted that O’Conor’s “usual stoicism deserted him, and his 
usually calm spirit now became perturbed.” When the jury awarded 
Catharine three thousand dollars per year in alimony, he was ecstatic. 
Edwin Forrest struggled for eleven years to get the judgment reversed 
and O’Conor, continuing to represent Catharine Forrest, foiled him 
every time. Ultimately he won an increase in Catharine’s alimony from 
three thousand dollars per year to four thousand dollars." 


Colleague Benjamin R. Curtis described O’Conor’s management of — 
the Forrest divorce case as “the most remarkable exhibition of — 


professional skill ever witnessed in this country.”'”’ After the 1852 
verdict, the press treated O’Conor as a celebrity and portrayed the case 
as a victory for female virtue over male treachery. Thirty socially 


prominent New York ladies ceremoniously presented him with a silver 
vase, and sixty members of the New York Bar held a banquet in his ` 
honor. Daniel Lord, a leading attorney and often O’Conor’s courtroom ~ 


opponent, presented him with a massive silver pitcher engraved with 


the O’Conor family crest and carrying the singularly appropriate family ~ 
motto, “From God cometh the succoring champion.” Lord declared that ` 
O’Conor “filled with success that office of the profession which allies it = 


to chivalry.” 
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The Forrest case did not enrich O’Conor. Edwin Forrest did not pay 
Catharine’s alimony until 1868. Then, under duress, he paid less than 
half the total that the court ordered. O’Conor, believing that Catharine 
Forrest would reimburse him after she received her full settlement, did 
not demand compensation until Forrest died in 1874 and she received 
$95,000 from his estate. He then presented her with a bill for 
$38,850.74, a sum that included payment for several loans that he had 
advanced her. After O’Conor submitted his bill, Henry Sedley, 
Catharine’s brother-in-law, published a letter in the New York Times _ 
contending that when O’Conor took the case, he offered Catharine his 
services free. Characterizing O’Conor as a greedy ingrate, Sedley 
accused him of demanding an inflated share of his sister-in-law’s 
settlement. The case’s enhancement of O’Conor’s reputation was 
payment enough, he claimed." 

O’Conor, mortified, addressed a formal statement to the New York 
Bar Association and published it in the New York Times. Readers who 
knew little of the law might believe that he had taken the case 
gratuitously, he explained. They might think that “in manifest violation 
of that engagement, he seized upon [Catharine Forrest’s] money and 
fraudulently retained it on an unfounded claim for compensation.” He 
requested that the New York Bar investigate the matter. If found guilty, 
he would accept any punishment the Bar chose to inflict. An 


_ O'Conor colleague, a lawyer and member of the Bar Association, 


called his request an embarrassment. “Conscious of his integrity, and 


sensitive to the slightest imputation upon it, [O’Conor] persevered, 
= even against the judgment of wise professional brethren who loved and 
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honored him. In 1876 the Bar Association’s investigating 


_ committee determined that O’Conor had not offered his services free. 


The investigators also found the fees he charged were exceptionally 
132 


-= modest. 


Catharine Forrest’s betrayal stung O’Conor in part because his 
uncomplaining wait for payment went unappreciated. Worse, he had 
assumed a chivalrous role and championed a victimized woman who 
turned on him and conspired to ruin his reputation. O’Conor’s 
overwrought response reflected his fear that his reputation was in 


' jeopardy. His insistence that the New York Bar Association affirm his 
_ professional virtue demonstrated his need to be remembered as not only 
_ askillful attorney but also an honest one. 
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After his colleagues assured O’Conor that his honor was intact, he 
concentrated his energies on warning fellow New Yorkers against 
future Tweeds and bequeathing his ideological legacy to future 
generations. In his last speeches and essays, O’Conor envisioned a 
political utopia where conscientious citizens voted openly for a small 
cadre of honest (and unpaid) political officials who were “unfelt and 
unseen, or at least unperceived.” These selfless men distanced 
themselves from private corporations that were sources of corruption. 
They also refused to borrow money for the purpose of waging war. Ina 
political world where men like Tweed held sway, O’Conor explained, 
self-love and greed compromised honesty and produced corruption. 
Democracies might be an improvement over monarchies, he conceded, 
but they attracted as many of the ambitious men who were monarchy’s 
worst flaw.’ 

In his love of the past and insistence on ideological as well as racial 
purity, O’Conor resembled Seymour and Bayard. His crusades, like 
theirs, were calls to arms aimed at fellow true believers. O’Conor, like 
the Peace Democrats, rejected Lincoln’s integrated and empowered 
nation. Unlike them he provided an alternative—and improbable— 
model of the postwar republic. In his idealized polity, contented people 
thrived under a regime featuring selfless men and a near absence of 
government. It was the stuff of dreams." 

O’Conor, like Seymour and Bayard, exemplified the explicitly 
proslavery stance that Kenneth Stampp ascribes to pre-Civil-War 
Democrats.” Democrats’ obsession with race and racial superiority, 
Stampp concludes, distinguished them from Republicans. Although 
Republicans also harbored white supremacist assumptions, they did not 
conclude that in an allegedly free society, slavery should be tolerated. 
O’Conor’s obsession with racial and political purity cannot be 
attributed to direct observation. He never visited the South and had no 
direct knowledge of slavery. Moreover, he seems to have had few 
significant encounters with blacks living in New York. His desire to 
appease Southerners is more easily explained. Homage to the nation 
that encouraged his metamorphosis from poor immigrant’s son to 
reputable and wealthy lawyer, together with an obsessive aversion to 
change, convinced him that a reform as disruptive as abolishing slavery 
would annihilate the republic he loved. 

In his final years, O’Conor withdrew from the city whose officials, 
he was convinced, were incorrigibly corrupt. He moved into a house 
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that a nephew built for him on Nantucket Island. In 1884, at age eighty- 
one, he contracted a severe cold and realized that he was not going to 
recover. The doctor who attended him helped perpetrate the O’Conor 
legend. He reported that O’Conor, near death, rose in his bed, opened 
his eyes, then extended his arms as though seeing something or 
someone. In a clear voice he exclaimed, “My God!” Then, without pain 
or struggle, he died." The New York Herald, describing O’Conor’s 
funeral, stated, “There is not a prominent public character living who 
would not be glad to draw about him as many noted men as thronged 
yesterday around Charles O’Conor dead.” The editor summarized his 
life in a way that O’Conor would have appreciated. His was a 
profession that blunted many consciences, the editor wrote, but he 
“persistently regarded the law from the standpoint of morality” rather 
than his clients’ pockets." 
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Chapter 6 


“Undismayed, Unseduced and Unterrified”: 
Clement Laird Vallandigham and Alexander 
Long, Defiant Ohioans 


Clement L. Vallandigham and Alexander Long, both congressmen 
from Ohio, were disciples of Andrew Jackson. Yet their ideological 
paths diverged. Vallandigham envisioned the Democratic Party as an 
agency that protected citizens from distant and menacing federal 
officials. He believed that ownership of black Americans was an 
important citizen’s right that his party must protect. Long, in contrast, 
regarded Jackson’s party as an equalizing force. It encouraged ordinary 
citizens to overthrow the privileged leaders and institutions (banks in 
particular) that inhibited the fulfillment of individual aspirations. Long, 
unlike Vallandigham, expressed doubts about slavery and was willing 
to grant blacks some of the rights that white citizens enjoyed. Yet he 
did so only when his own interests were served. 

The two Ohioans responded differently to the fundamental problem 
that Peace Democrats faced: how to end the war before either side 
achieved victory. Vallandigham, like Seymour, wanted a restored and 
unchanged Union with slavery intact; Long, with Bayard and Reed, 
believed that Lincoln must recognize an independent Confederacy or 
war would continue until one side vanquished the other. 

Vallandigham and Long knew each other but were not close friends. 
They launched their political careers in the 1840s and followed parallel 
but nonintersecting paths through the Ohio legislature and the U.S. 
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House of Representatives. Both regarded the West, Ohio included, as a 
unique region separated from the two contending sections. Only 
Vallandigham, however, claimed a distinctively western identity. Their 
contrasting views illuminate the diversity among dissenting Democrats, 
even those who shared the same birthplace and home state. 

Two reminiscences, one a biography of Vallandigham written by 
his older brother immediately after Vallandigham’s death, and the 
other, a handwritten memoir by Long, reveal the contrasting beginnings 
of the Ohioans.' Vallandigham, according to his brother James, was a 
model child. He was also energetic and determined, and ultimately 
became a passionate young man driven by ambition. Brother James 
characterized their father as a stern and unbending man and their 
mother as a pious woman who nourished her sons’ self-righteousness. 
One observer remembered Vallandigham as “arrayed in armor [with] 
his visor well down, prepared for the conflict of life, which he saw was 
not far off”? An episode that James recounted illuminates 
Vallandigham’s belief in his moral superiority. At a supper party, he 
confronted a host who tried to persuade him, then a teetotaler, to join 
the other guests in a glass of wine. He refused. When the host insisted, 
he drew his pistol and announced that he would die first. James sadly 
reported that his brother’s posturing made little impression on the other 
guests. After he left the party, they caroused into the morning hours.” 

At age sixteen, Vallandigham wrote a memorandum to himself 
describing the qualities that young men should cultivate. To prepare for 
“the cold, heartless world,” he wrote, one must forgo pleasure and 
embrace struggle. “When we are tempted to give up our studies in 
despair, let us remember that although exertion may now be painful and 
fatiguing, we shall some day reap the reward of our toil.” The self- 
indulgent would “drag out their existence in a miserable mediocrity.” 
When the hour of death approached, they would go to their graves 
“unwept, unhonored, and unsung.” A prodigy like himself, in contrast, 
could anticipate a splendid—indeed, a shining closure. His death, he 
was sure, would inspire “the tears and regrets of millions.” 

Long narrated his struggle to gain wealth and reputation with little 
comment. At the age of forty-two when he wrote his memoir in 1858, 
he claimed to have “the good opinion and confidence” of those in his 
community.” His prideful but dispassionate chronicle revealed a 
younger self determined to overcome inauspicious beginnings. Long 
described a dreary routine driven by necessity that his farmer father 
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imposed. The elder Long operated a distillery, carded wool and, with a 
team of horses, transported goods. He needed his son’s labor and did 
not let him attend school until he was ten years old.° Even then, his 
demands drastically reduced his son’s school time. Long’s recollections 
suggest that he cherished these intervals. On his first day, his mother 
bought him a new spelling book and walked with him to school, a 
distance of two and one-half miles. The school he attended was a “rude 
log house” with windows made of greased paper, a rough oak board for 
a writing desk and a three-foot-high slab for a seat where, as Long put 
it, “girls and boys sat promiscuously to write.”” 

One memorable episode, a nonconforming teacher’s refusal to 
follow local custom, impressed Long enough to include it in his 
memoir. Every year, just before the Christmas holiday, students at his 
school played a prank on their teacher that exemplified the “barring 
out” ritual that Jean H. Baker describes in Affairs of Party.’ They 
locked teachers out of their classrooms and designated a list of bribes 
that had to be paid before the doors were opened. According to Baker, 
students were expressing their impatience with the deference demanded 
by their elders in a society that called itself democratic. Long 
remembered students pinning to the door of his school a notice 
declaring it to be “Fort Defiance.” The teacher could not enter until he 
treated them to two bushels of apples, six gallons of cider and one 
gallon of whiskey. Most schoolmasters complied with this hallowed 
ritual, but his teacher, an irate Scotsman, rejected the students’ 
nonnegotiable demands and took his case to their parents. 
Vallandigham would have construed the episode as a cautionary tale 
and invented a hero’s role for himself; Long merely noted that the 
parents did not intervene and the man quit.” 

Long and Vallandigham both attended college but their 
expectations differed drastically. Vallandigham attended Jefferson 
College in Washington, Pennsylvania, his father and brothers’ alma 
mater. He seemed to regard his college years as the preadult ritual that 
would precede his illustrious career. Long’s college study, in contrast, 
was a gateway leading him away from a marginalized existence. 
Vallandigham started Jefferson College when he was seventeen, but his 
family was short on funds and he remained only a year. He taught 
school for two years, accumulating money enough to complete his 
study, and returned at age twenty. "° Toward the end of his senior year, 
Vallandigham revealed the obstinacy and nonconformity that would 
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mark his later career. He denounced the opinions of the college 
president, who chastised him publicly and refused him a certificate of 
graduation. Vallandigham later returned as a visitor and participated in 
a contest between the college’s debating societies. His friends reported 
that his disappointment when his team lost the debate greatly exceeded 
his chagrin over the lost diploma." 

The path Long traveled was strewn with obstacles. He began his 
journey out of rural poverty at age twenty, leaving the family farm 
without his father’s permission and working as a day laborer. His father 
tracked him down and promised that if Long returned home, he would 
not again interfere with Long’s schooling and would establish him in a 
small grocery store. The elder Long kept his word concerning school 
but reneged on the grocery store. When spring came, he again asked his 
son to drive his oxen. Long complied, then informed his mother that he 
was leaving home for good.’ To earn money for tuition, he drove oxen, 
paddled a raft downriver and worked for some stonemasons building a 
retaining wall. Ironically, his first permanent job was farmhand in “the 
most lonesome place I ever had been at,” a farm in Miamitown just 
north of Cincinnati.'? On his first morning, Long wrote, “[I] felt more 
dispondent [sic] at that hour than at any other period of my life.”" He 
missed his family and feared that he would sicken and die among 
strangers. Yet, with college his goal, he reconciled himself to plowing 
fields and managing herds. After three months, he contacted his father, 
who assured him that he had been a faithful and dutiful son and 
informed him that his mother grieved for him.!> For the rest of his life, 
Long maintained a steady correspondence with his parents and siblings. 

Long, working on the farm, joined a debating society in nearby 
Elizabethtown. He later noted that the more he read, the more galling 
were the limitations of his erratic schooling. In his first debate, Long 
revealed concern for blacks and Indians that contrasted sharply with 
Vallandigham’s contempt for them. He discussed “the wrongs inflicted 
upon the African and Indian by the American people” but left behind 
no comment, only his apparent acknowledgment that people of color 
were often the object of whites’ scorn.!f The disparity between the 
Jacksonian doctrine that championed white Americans at nonwhites’ 
expense and the “wrongs inflicted on the African and the Indian” may 
have eluded Long. Yet his concern persisted: ten years later, as 
assemblyman in the Ohio legislature, he approved measures beneficial 
to Ohio’s black residents.” 
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Long at twenty-three began a course of study at Cary’s Academy, a 
Presbyterian school in Cincinnati. His plan went awry initially because 
the farmer he worked for did not pay the $335 in aggregate wages that 
he owed Long.’ Despite this setback, he launched his struggle to 
achieve a richer, more successful life than his parents. Long at first 
shared a room with another student and, he claimed, endured a diet that 
consisted largely of cornbread made with water. His student poverty 
caused him to become ill, and he survived his first semester largely 
because a classmate’s sisters took pity on him and nursed him back to 
health.’ 

Two years later, a triumphant Long completed his courses and 
presented to his classmates a formal address clumsily titled “Popular Is 
Free Government.”” The Hamilton County Board of School Examiners 
certified him to teach English grammar, geography, bookkeeping and 
general history, and from 1840 to 1845 he taught in rural schools near 
Cincinnati.” During these years, he and his wife paid one dollar per 
month to live in an old log cabin that her family owned. He bought 
thirteen and one-half acres from his father-in-law, the first of numerous 
land purchases, and built a house that was an improvement over the log 
Ea He also learned Latin, studied law and was admitted to the Ohio 

ar. 

Vallandigham, despite his inauspicious departure from Jefferson 
College, traveled an easier path. While Long was completing his 
courses, he was studying law with his brother James Vallandigham. At 
age twenty-two, Vallandigham was admitted to the Ohio bar and joined 
his brother’s law practice. Within a year, James withdrew to become a 
Presbyterian minister and Vallandigham took over the practice. At age 
twenty-five in 1844, he won a seat in the Ohio legislature and became 
the state’s youngest assemblyman.” Reelected in 1846, Vallandigham 
left his small-town birthplace, New Lisbon, Ohio, and settled in 
Dayton, a larger and more prosperous community. There, he formed a 
second law partnership and became proprietor of the Dayton Western 
Empire.” In his first editorial, Vallandigham identified himself as a 
strict constructionist committed to noninterventionist government and 
Jefferson’s 1798 Kentucky Resolutions. An unchanging popular will 
embedded in the Constitution should discourage the “pernicious and 
anti-democratic intermeddling of government with those private affairs 
and relations between man and man, which . . . ought to be left to the 
individual citizen himself,” he wrote.” 
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Vallandigham’s high-flown rhetoric impressed his Democratic 
colleagues in the Ohio legislature and he became their leader in 
debate.”° On December 1, 1845, commenting on a routine measure, the 
printing of information on Ohio’s public schools and almshouses, he 
declared that long after “you and I, Mr. Speaker, ‘sleep in dull, cold 
marble,’ these institutions will uphold Ohio’s reputation.” The 
Lancaster (Ohio) Eagle called the speech “a brilliant effort” and the 
speaker “a splendid young man.””’ Two months later the assemblymen 
considered a proposal to protect graveyards from medical students who 
sought cadavers. Vallandigham, recognizing this as a fertile 
opportunity, described unfeeling medical students digging up the 
corpses of those who had passed into that “undiscovered country from 
whose bourne no traveller returns.” Someday one of them would 
exhume a body that was his own cherished wife or child “torn from the 
grave over which you had just bowed in sorrow, your stricken soul 
watering it with your tears,” he exclaimed.” When the assemblymen 
discussed a replacement for Ohio’s 1802 constitution, Vallandigham 
declared that “the swaddling bands of the infant have become badly 
fitting for the stalwart limbs of the grown up giant.” Moreover, “old 
sober conservative Massachusetts where change and progress in 
politics are feared as the breath of pestilence” had recently amended its 
antiquated constitution.” ta 

Vallandigham, in a second memorandum, described political office 
as “the viceregency of Heaven and the greatest exertion of human 
power.”?? He also informed himself that his own mastery of moral truth 
obligated him to seek the highest possible political office. He 
envisioned himself as a rising leader, majestic in virtue and 
intelligence, who would overwhelm the “atom-intellects” who 
obstructed his path. For superbeings like himself, “nothing is dark, 
nothing intricate, all clear and plain and luminous as the sun in the 
firmament.”*| 

Vallandigham left the Ohio legislature in 1847, a year before Long 
gained his seat. He departed from Congress in 1862, just as Long’s 
term began. Long, unlike Vallandigham, did not envision himself as a 
stellar performer in the political arena. He wanted simply to be a pillar 
of his community, then Cincinnati. Long cast his first ballot in 1838, 
voting the Democratic ticket. In an intriguing statement, he declared 
that the party stood for “equal and exact justice to all classes in society 
and all Sections of the union.”*” His active involvement in Ohio politics 
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began ten years later when he sought the Democratic nomination for 
assemblyman and was one of five Hamilton County Democrats elected 
to the Ohio legislature.” 

When Long entered the Ohio legislature in 1848, Democratic and 
Whig assemblymen were evenly balanced. Each sought alliance with 
the Free Soilers who held the swing votes. The Democrats, 
outmaneuvering the Whigs, formed a coalition with the Free Soilers. 
This strategy pleased their Democratic constituents in northern Ohio, 
particularly those in the Western Reserve with its large population of 
emigrés from New England. Ohioans in other regions, particularly 
those with large populations of former Southerners, were less 
enthusiastic.“ One of these was Long’s Hamilton County, where 
Cincinnati is located. Some of his constituents, envisioning territories 
that would be all white if slaves were barred, accepted the Free Soilers’ 
non-extension doctrine. Others who barely tolerated the new alliance 
wanted to protect Cincinnati’s immigrants from Know-Nothings and 
draw them into the Democratic Party.” 

Long, with the four other Hamilton County Democrats elected to 
the Ohio legislature in 1848, experienced a resolutely unscrupulous 
brand of politics. Whig assemblymen, who held majorities in both 
houses, proposed a redistricting measure, a classic example of 
legislative gerrymandering that would combine rural areas (mostly 
Whig) with city neighborhoods (mostly Democratic) and achieve 
slender majorities for Whig candidates.” The Whigs intended to apply 
their gerrymander retroactively to the contest just held. They would 
unseat two of the five newly arrived Hamilton County Democrats and 
replace them with Whigs who, in fact, had been defeated. Whig leaders 
told these defeated candidates to attend the legislative session and vote. 
Democratic assemblymen, in response, angrily complained that as they 
cast their votes, they legitimized themselves as assemblymen in the 
Ohio legislature.” One indignant Democrat declared, “we, of the 
minority, cannot divest ourselves of the impression that party 
considerations are at the bottom of the whole matter.”?8 “Such was the 
commencement of my legislative career,” Long later observed.?? 

Salmon P. Chase, a Free Soiler with Democratic antecedents, broke 
the impasse between Whig and Democratic assemblymen.® The 
bargain he negotiated between Democrats and Free Soilers included the 
promise that his Free Soil supporters would vote for the Democratic 
assemblymen, including Long, and for the Democrats nominated as 
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Supreme Court judges. His Democratic allies, in return, had to endorse 
Chase’s nomination for United States senator and vote for his proposed 
repeal of several Ohio statutes known as “Black Laws.” These deprived 
blacks in Ohio of poor relief, excluded their children from public 
schools, prohibited them from serving on juries or as witnesses 1n cases 
involving white persons and discouraged blacks who wanted to migrate 
into the state.*’ On December 3, 1849, as promised, Democratic 
assemblymen, including Long, made Chase Ohio’s next senator and 
repealed Ohio’s onerous Black Laws.“ When Long sought reelection, 
some Hamilton County Democrats, noting his association with Chase, 
called him an abolitionist. Nonetheless, he was reelected to his 
assembly seat another year. Long described this success as “one of the 
triumphs” of his life." i 
Long’s friendship with Chase reinforced the tolerance he earlier 
exhibited toward black Ohioans. Yet his magnanimity was easily 
deflected. In 1862 when he campaigned for Congress, his need to 
attract votes extinguished his desire for racial justice. He pandered to 
voters’ fears of Lincoln’s preliminary Emancipation Proclamation, and 
this strategy helped him win the election. Vallandigham, in contrast, 
was consistent. In 1845, he voted against a bill calling for the repeal of 


an Ohio law that prohibited blacks from testifying in cases involving — 


whites.“ Thirteen years later an opponent inaccurately claimed that he 
had favored the repeal. Blaming the error on the editor of the Ohio 
Legislative Journal, Vallandigham stated unequivocally that blacks 


were inferior beings who must not be permitted to testify against — 


whites.” 


Long, as assemblyman, strove to implement the Jacksonian 


principles that attracted him to the Democratic Party. Displaying a 
hostility toward banks that echoed Andrew Jackson’s, he proposed a 
bill that removed their exemption from paying taxes on their property 


and assets.*° Long called the current practice a “fraud upon the people — 


that benefited the powerful and harmed the laboring and producing 
classes.” The special privileges banks enjoyed enabled them “to riot in 
luxury upon the labor of the toiling millions.” Yet a struggling farmer 


who sacrificed a year’s labor on an unproductive farm might be forced - 
to sell his last cow to pay taxes on the property. Had he the power, © 


Long declared, he would “repeal every bank charter in the state, before 
this evening’s sun had reached the western horizon.” 
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Vallandigham in 1847 declined a third nomination to the Ohio 
legislature and Long’s two years as assemblyman ended in 1850. Both 
envisioned a new and better future. Vallandigham intended to become a 
powerful party chieftain imposing on constituents his version of the 
politics of morality; Long strove to control his local party organization 
and to represent his district in Congress. 

Vallandigham’s initial efforts foundered. Nominated for a county 
judgeship in 1850 and lieutenant governor in 1851, he lost both 
elections. He was nominated in 1852 for Congress from Ohio’s third 
district where Dayton was located, but Whig Congressman Lewis D. 
Campbell won that election with a 147-vote margin.“ In 1854 
Campbell again defeated Vallandigham, this time with 2,465 votes.” 
James Vallandigham attributed these defeats to Vallandigham’s 
enthusiastic endorsement of the Fugitive Slave Act, which mandated 
the return of runaway slaves to their owners. He claimed that northern 
moderates, unlike his brother, regarded the law as a trade-off, offensive 
but tolerable.” 

James Vallandigham portrayed his brother as a man of monumental 
integrity who insisted that all Americans, even those who detested 


_ slavery, should protect slaveowners’ rights.°' Yet in 1850 when some 


prominent Daytonians let Vallandigham know they opposed the 
Fugitive Slave Act, he yielded to them. At a bipartisan meeting, he 


_ presented resolutions supporting the Fugitive Slave Act. When they 
_ were rejected, he merely viewed with alarm “the perilous crisis brought 


upon us by years of ceaseless and persevering agitation of the Slavery 
question in its various forms.”* 

Throughout this disappointing time, Vallandigham attacked those 
who contended that slaveholding was a sin and that God was on their 
side. One of his opponents was Long’s friend, Free Soiler Salmon P. 


_ Chase. Chase promoted a “polluting and incestuous wedlock” between 


politics and religion, Vallandigham declared. The 1820 Missouri 
Compromise was a prelude to his unholy crusade. It was the first of the 
many “fat-brained, mole-eyed, unmanlike expedients” that encouraged 
Americans to believe they were responsible for fellow citizens who 
owned slaves.” Slavery “is no concern of mine—none, none—nor of 
yours, Abolitionist,” he exclaimed. “Neither of us will attain heaven by 
denunciations of slavery; nor shall we, I trow, be cast into hell for the 
sin of others who may hold slaves.” 
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Ohio’s Democratic Party in 1856 again nominated Vallandigham to 
Congress. As before, he faced Lewis D. Campbell. Campbell, whose 
recent association with Ohio’s Know-Nothing Party alienated 
Republicans, was vulnerable. The exceptionally bitter contest resulted 
in an 18-vote majority for Campbell. Vallandigham promptly 
demanded a recount, then launched an all-out effort to overturn his 
opponent’s slight lead.” Some who cast ballots for Campbell were 
blacks, he claimed; their ballots were illegal and must not be counted, 
Campbell ignored him and in December 1856 took his seat in 
Congress. Vallandigham, determined to replace him, interviewed 
observers who had been present at the polls. As he did so, Campbell 
belatedly acknowledged the threat that he posed.” 

Congress’s Committee on Elections did not take up the Campbell- 
Vallandigham case until May 1858. A „majority of Committee 
Democrats supported Vallandigham’s claim.” Pressing his advantage, 
he gained permission to address the House of Representatives. There, 
he again protested that black Ohioans, whose race disqualified them, 
had cast ballots for Campbell. Blacks belonged to a “degraded, inferior 


and outcast race,” he declared. “No man dreamed that [they] had part or 
lot in the Government.””’ Campbell, thoroughly alarmed, complained — 


that his opponent’s evidence consisted only of bystanders’ 
recollections. Nonetheless, the House of Representatives on May 22, 


1858, voted 107 to100 to unseat him and bring in Vallandigham.© — 


Vallandigham opposed Campbell a fourth time in October 1858 and, 
with a 188-vote margin, won an uncontested victory. 


Vallandigham, like Bayard, seized opportunities to do legal battle ` 


on behalf of slaveowners. On June 25, 1857, before his delayed term in 
Congress began, he defended three United States marshals embroiled in 


a dispute against Ohio sheriffs over an escaping slave. The sheriffs, — 


complying with Ohio’s habeas corpus law, a statute that provided 
protections for its black residents, tried to protect the slave from United 


States marshals attempting to apprehend him. The marshals were in — 


62 
compliance with the Fugitive Slave Act, a federal statute. 
Vallandigham, despite his reverence for states rights, argued before the 


Circuit Court in Cincinnati that in this case, federal law took ` 


6 


precedence over state law.” He then vilified the opposing attorneys. 


Their minds were “beclouded by ignorance and fanaticism or seduced ` 


by a corrupt and most wicked ambition.” For them “discord is piety and 
sedition, patriotism.” If a law enacted under the Constitution could be 
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repealed simply because some found it unjust, then the Constitution 
itself could readily be nullified, he argued.” The Circuit Court judge, 
agreeing with Vallandigham, ordered the marshals released. Ironically, 
the slave, one Addison White, made good his escape, and in November 
1857 his owner signed a deed of manumission and freed him.™ 

When Vallandigham took his seat in Congress in December 1858, 
he defined himself as the resident champion of western Americans. He 
supported statehood for Oregon and rejected a bill that, he claimed, 
aided railroad companies at the expense of western settlers. To affirm 
his Jacksonian orthodoxy, he demanded that Congress adjourn on 
January 8, 1859, because, he informed his colleagues, they must not be 
in session on the anniversary of the Battle of New Orleans.’ As he had 
done in the Ohio Assembly, Vallandigham defined the moral positions 
that his colleagues should adopt. The first matter under debate, the 
impeachment of a Texas judge accused of corrupt practices, served him 
well. Judges should be “as spotless as the ermine that was once the 
emblem of judicial purity,” Vallandigham declared. He later boasted to 
a Dayton friend that his fellow congressmen praised his remarks.™ 

Vallandigham’s demands for attention exasperated his Republican 
opponents. In December 1859, when he announced a major address, 
opposing congressmen asked him to postpone it until late afternoon. 
Vallandigham refused. He would present his speech in the morning, he 
insisted; that way, as many members as possible would hear him. When 
his request was denied, Vallandigham brandished a copy of Hinton 
Helper’s recently published Impending Crisis, a critique of slavery. 
He read aloud several of Helper’s choicest passages, then lambasted the 
Republicans who endorsed the book. Retreating under his fire, they 
permitted him to address the House in the morning.” 

Vallandigham’s vicious attack against those attempting to silence 
him was a prelude to the war years. When he addressed the House, he 
proclaimed himself “as good a Western fire-eater as the hottest 
salamander in this House” and told his opponents that they were unfit 
to sit in the House of Representatives. Indeed, he was amazed that 
grown men could behave so badly. When congressmen from Northeast 
and South threatened one another, Westerners like himself must 
intervene.” Vallandigham repeated his western peacemaker theme at 
the Democratic convention in Charleston in March 1860. There he 
claimed that Illinois Senator Stephen Douglas, another Westerner, 
could unite West and South and defeat any Republican opponent.’” 
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While Vallandigham was building his reputation in Congress, Long 
was mired in Ohio’s political arena.” Ohio Democrats in 1852 offered 
him the nomination as Hamilton County’s prosecuting attorney, but an 
earlier flirtation with local Know-Nothings forced him to reject it. 
Long, hoping to enhance his political prospects, had naively joined an 
association calling itself the Improved Order of Red Men, known 
locally as the Miami Tribe. Too late he recognized it as a lobbying 


organization for the Know-Nothing Party. He promptly withdrew, but 


his brief affiliation ruined his prospects that year. “° Most of Ohio’s 
Democratic candidates in state and national elections won in 1852, and 


in 1853 the Whig vote plunged to 30 percent of the total. Nonetheless, — 


just as Long feared, Ohio Democrats affiliated with the Miami Tribe 
were defeated.” 


In 1854 Ohio’s Free Soilers and Know-Nothings participated ina ` 


political minuet that ultimately merged them into an anti-Democratic 
coalition. When their opponents joined forces, Ohio Democrats were 


easily routed.” During this time, Long was engaged in an intraparty : 
struggle with Washington McLean, editor of the Cincinnati Enquirer, — 
who consistently outmaneuvered him. Long made himself president of — 
Hamilton County’s Young Men’s National Democratic Association in 
1855, then tried to make it a vehicle for getting his delegates into ` 
Ohio’s Democratic conventions. Yet McLean’s delegates were chosen. ~ 
Long, bitterly disappointed, addressed a pamphlet to “The Democracy ` 
of Ohio” describing McLean as an opportunist and himself as a True ~ 
Democrat.” He then campaigned for James Buchanan and in October — 
organized a dinner for Pennsylvania’s victorious Democratic ` 
candidates. After Buchanan’s presidential victory in November, Long ` 


sponsored another celebratory banquet. He tried to persuade Buchanan 


to appoint a Cincinnati customshouse collector whom he favored. ` 
Instead, Buchanan appointed the one whom Long’s rival McLean © 


wanted.’* Long in 1857 suffered yet another failed attempt to bring his 


delegates into a state convention. Writing to a friend, he sadly admitted — 


that, “politically I am all used up and sold out.”” 


Long’s supporters in 1858 urged him to seek a congressional ` 
nomination. Initially he agreed. He then changed his mind and ` 


withdrew his name. When the Democratic nominee who replaced him 


lost the election, Long declared himself free of “worthless fellows who ~ 


make politics a business and support any man, of any party provided he 


pays for it.” That year, Ohio Democrats, echoing Long’s earlier 
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speeches in the Ohio legislature, studded their remarks with complaints 
about privileged corporations and banks. When they won elections 
using his old complaints, their success compounded Long’s misery.*! 

In 1860, Long’s desire to reenter the political arena persisted and he 
accepted his party’s congressional nomination. Vallandigham, an 
incumbent congressman, ran for reelection that same year. Long, 
yearning for victory, characterized his opponent, Republican John 
Gurley, as an “unscrupulous and popular man.” Unfortunately for him, 
the Democratic Party schism in 1860 weakened all Democratic 
candidates and he was again defeated. Vallandigham, however, won by 
a slender majority, 134 votes.*” On hearing the bad news, Long claimed 
that his opponent bought his victory with twelve thousand dollars in 
public funds. Gurley, indignant, replied that the accusation was 
“without the shade or shadow of foundation in fact.” 

Long, in his postelection lament, claimed that immigrants in 
Cincinnati, his home city, were less devoted to the Democratic Party 
than those in Vallandigham’s district. In Cincinnati, he claimed, 
antislavery Germans aligned themselves with native-born Protestants 
and voted Republican. Roman Catholic Germans sometimes voted for 
Democrats, he conceded, but they were not as reliable as Irish 
Catholics. Historian Bruce Levine verifies Long’s observation. He 
reports a significant increase in the votes that Cincinnati’s German 
working people cast for Republican candidates between 1856 and 1860. 
Lincoln in 1860 attracted only 46 percent of Cincinnati’s ballots, 
Levine notes. Yet in the city’s two heavily German wards, Lincoln 
received 60 percent. 


In 1860 an exuberant Vallandigham declared that he would “have much 
to do in the scenes which must follow.” Casting aside his role as 
champion of the West, he now boasted that he would rescue the entire 
Union. On November 2, 1860, four days before Lincoln won the 
presidential election, Vallandigham addressed a New York City 
audience and stated that he would “not vote one dollar whereby one 
drop of American blood should be shed in a civil war.”®” On election 
day, November 6, he cast his ballot for Illinois Senator Stephen 
Douglas, a Westerner. This might be the last time anyone voted for a 
president of the United States, he declared. 

Upon hearing the news of Lincoln’s presidential victory, 
Vallandigham anticipated a civil conflict “full of horrors which no 
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imagination can conceive and no pen portray.” Writing to his wife on 
the first day of the new congressional session, he described it as “the 
last Congress of the United States at its last session.”®” When Congress 
created a committee of thirty-three to devise ways of averting war, he 
lamented (accurately) that this unwieldy group could not cope with “the 
greatest and gravest and most difficult question ever presented in 
modern history.” He and fellow Ohio Congressmen George Pugh and 
George Pendleton were now self-appointed saviors of the Union 
struggling to maintain peace. 

As the southern states began to secede, Vallandigham informed 
Congress that he had devised a Union-saving plan that would forestall 
division. His brother James claimed that when he presented it, he spoke 
“with becoming modesty and something of awe.” Vallandigham would 
divide the nation into four subsections, each with a substantial veto 
power over the others. The resulting stalemate would prevent civil 
conflict.” Opposition newspapers, pouncing on Vallandigham’s four- 
way division, accused him of trying to break the Union into fragments. 
Even the Democratic Cincinnati Enquirer suggested that he engage in 
more productive activities.” Vallandigham scolded his opponents for 
misrepresenting his effort to hold the nation together.” When they 
continued their attack, he angrily declared that he could be found 
“every day at any time, either at home, on the north-west corner of First 
and Ludlow, or upon the streets of Dayton.””° 


After war began, Vallandigham was the most provocative Democrat — 


in Congress and one of the most quotable. Historians, as a result, have 
singled him out as the voice of the Peace Democrat or Copperhead 
movement. Rhetoric aside, however, his antiwar stance was 
surprisingly moderate. Unlike Bayard, Reed and Long, Vallandigham 


did not call for recognition of the Confederacy. Offered the right ` 
inducements, he argued, the seceded states would return voluntarily to ~ 


the Union. Seymour echoed this hopeful belief, that a negotiated end to 
war was possible. But Bayard, Reed and Long argued that southern 


leaders would not stop fighting until they achieved an independent — 


Confederacy.” 


Vallandigham contended that it was Lincoln’s “vehement, ` 
persistent, offensive, most irritating and unprovoked agitation of the — 


slavery question” that engulfed Americans in war.” He wondered 


aloud how an administration so flawed could lead the nation through ~ 


this crisis. He then contrasted Lincoln’s wartime blockade with one that 
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Andrew Jackson had mounted around Charleston, South Carolina, in 
1832. Daniel Webster informed Jackson that he could not whilaterally 
take such action. “Jackson! Jackson, sir! did not dare to do it without 
authority of Congress,” he exclaimed. Yet “our Jackson of to-day, the 
little Jackson at the other end of the avenue, and the mimic Jacksons 
around him, do blockade, not only Charleston harbor, but the whole 
southern coast, three thousand miles in extent, by a single stroke of the 
pen.” In July 1861 Vallandigham asked the president to appoint seven 
peace commissioners who would consider as yet nonexistent 
Confederate proposals to end war.” 

Debate over appropriations bills provided Vallandigham with ample 
opportunity to vilify the Lincoln administration." Under cloak of 
necessity, he argued, Lincoln’s cabinet officers misused federal funds. 
When he, Vallandigham, requested budgetary information, they refused 
it; when pressed, they offered distortions and lies. Vallandigham in 
January 1862 demanded to know the exact amount of the national debt. 
When treasury officials did not immediately supply the answer, he 
insisted that Americans had a right to know “truly and honestly the real 
character and true extent of the burdens we impose upon them.”!”! 
When Secretary of the Treasury Salmon P. Chase in April 1862 
requested thirty million dollars be spent on raising additional troops 
the debate over appropriations continued. Chase would not spend the 
money on troops, Vallandigham claimed. He intended instead to 
replace funds that the War Department had secretly spent. 
Vallandigham’s allegation so infuriated John Covode of Pennsylvania 
a member of the Ways and Means Committee, that he nooused 
Vallandigham of treason. Vallandigham retorted that his investigation 
was a patriotic act. Despite “malignant assaults and 
mistepresentations,” he would continue to shoulder his awesome 
responsibility and reveal the flaws in the administration’s conduct of 
the war.” 

Vallandigham now portrayed himself as a rescuer of the Union 
struggling against a monomaniacal president and an obstructionist 
Congress. He enraged Democratic congressmen who confined their 
criticism of the Lincoln administration to the conduct of the war but not 
to war itself. Thus, Vallandigham was a lightning rod who attracted 
anger and ridicule from congressmen on both sides of the aisle. Most of 
the assaults against him came from Republicans, but mainstream 
Democrats also detested their uninhibited colleague. His diatribes 
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encouraged Republican opponents to stigmatize all Democrats, 
themselves included, as disloyal Copperheads. 

Vallandigham’s opponents demanded his expulsion from Congress. 
Pugnacious and wily, he fought back. On February 19 John Hickman, 
Republican of Pennsylvania, quoted excerpts from letters published in 
the Baltimore Clipper that he attributed to Vallandigham. These 
included a reference to “poor bleeding Dixie” and the hope that the 
Yankees would lose the war. Vallandigham denied authorship of the 
letters. Hickman then claimed that in 1860 Vallandigham attended a 
Breckinridge meeting in Baltimore and a dinner in Kentucky, and on 
both occasions voiced disloyal sentiments. Vallandigham gleefully 
informed his tormentor that as a Douglas supporter, he was not invited 
to dinners honoring Breckinridge. Moreover, his foot last pressed the 
soil of Kentucky when he attended Henry Clay’s funeral in 1852. His 
offense was not disloyalty, Vallandigham contended. It was the forceful 
rebuttals that he bestowed on his opponents.” In a gleeful letter to his 
wife written the evening after his debate with Hickman, he called his 
performance a signal triumph.” 

In 1862 House Republicans proposed that Vallandigham be 
censored. Relying on his mastery of the House rules, he foiled them.” 
An accuser had once claimed that he, Vallandigham, intended to 
destroy the republic, he declared. He identified this person as Benjamin 
F. Wade, then called him “a liar, scoundrel, and coward.”' A 
congressman, interrupting him, insisted that the members attend to 
more pressing business. After a brief interval, Vallandigham’s 
opponents repeated the censorship motion. He now quoted a House rule 
requiring that the statements on which motions of censure were based 
be recorded immediately. The recent interruption prevented the prompt 
recording of his statement, he pointed out. A second rule required that 
anyone accused of wrongdoing be fully identified. Vallandigham 
declared that he named Benjamin F. Wade, but did not identify him as 
an Ohio senator. These technicalities, it turned out, invalidated his 
opponent’s censorship motion. a 

Lincoln in 1862 wanted desperately to oust Vallandigham from the 
House of Representatives. As a result, he intervened directly in the 
Ohio election and helped Ohio Republicans defeat him. The president 
approved the Ohioans’ initial maneuver, a timely gerrymander that 
gave Vallandigham a reconstituted district with a large number of 
Republican voters, then aided them with the second, persuading Robert 
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Schenck to be the Republican nominee. Schenck, formerly an Ohio 
congressman, was a brigadier general wounded in battle and 
convalescing in an Ohio hospital. Visits from Lincoln with Edwin 
Stanton and Salmon P. Chase overcame his reluctance to accept the 
nomination, and on October 14, 1862, he defeated Vallandigham by 
nearly six hundred votes.” There were nineteen contests for 
Congressional seats in Ohio that year, and Democrats won fourteen of 
them. Thus, Schenck was one of the five Ohio Republicans who 
defeated their Democratic opponents. 


Long, still in Ohio, was nominated for Congress again in 1862. On 
September 22, two weeks before Ohio’s state elections, Lincoln 
announced his preliminary Emancipation Proclamation. His 
pronouncement repelled Democrats and antagonized some conservative 
Republicans who either abstained or voted for candidates who opposed 
at,” Costly reverses on the battlefield, increased taxation and an 
inflated currency that did not keep pace with wages also angered 
northern voters. Ohioans, in addition, reacted against conscription 
edicts imposed just before the election in sixty-two of Ohio’s eighty- 
one counties.” 

Long, tasting victory, exploited white Ohioans’ anxieties over the 
preliminary Emancipation Proclamation. With the vigorous 
endorsement of the Cincinnati Enquirer, he sounded the Democratic 
Party’s slogan “The Constitution as it is, the Union as it was, and the 
Negroes as they are.”!!? One correspondent, in a letter to the Cincinnati 
Enquirer, announced that anyone who voted for John Gurley, Long’s 
opponent, was voting for Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation.” 


Another wrote, “The voters of the 2d District have had enough of 


Gurley legislation to fill their political stomachs to overflowing.”'4 
One who identified himself as a Kentuckian applauded Hamilton 
County newspapers that called Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation 
“the vilest on record.” He was sure that Ohioans shared his fear and 


= revulsion directed toward the four million slaves who, when freed, 


would “burn, destroy & murder the innocent women, children, our 
mothers, sisters and wives and babes of the same blood race lineage 
and language as yourselves.”!!5 Other correspondents envisioned 
hordes of former slaves converging on the city and competing with 


_ them for unskilled jobs.'"° 
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Long won his 1862 contest and entered the House of 
Representatives in 1863. Vallandigham, defeated in the same election, 
left the House in March 1863. The two Ohioans became the fiercest 
war critics on the Union side. Yet while Long was campaigning in 
1862, his actions suggested that he favored war. In July 1862 he joined 
the Hamilton County Military Committee, a recruitment committee 
responsible to Governor David Tod, which solicited funds for bounty 
payments used to entice Ohio recruits. In Green Township where he 
once taught school, Long personally recruited men into the Eighty-third 
Regiment of the Ohio Volunteer Infantry and helped select that 
regiment’s commanding officer.” When future constituents asked 
about his stance on the war, he was silent. One wondered if he favored 
“using all the power and strength of government to crush out this 
infernal rebellion.”!!® Another noted his recent description of 
Vallandigham as “one of the soundest Statesmen and purest patriots in 
the country” and asked him to candidly state his own position on the 
war.'!® Neither Long nor the Cincinnati Enquirer responded to these 
enquiries and when Long took his seat in Congress in 1863, his antiwar 
stance was unknown. "° 

Vallandigham, in contrast, pursued his antiwar crusade in and out of 
the House of Representatives. During his final weeks in the House, he 
issued dire warnings about the nation’s future. Addressing his 
colleagues on January 14, 1863, he described Lincoln rejoicing when 
“the flames of a civil war, the grandest, bloodiest, and saddest in 
history, lighted up the whole heavens.” When war began, hatred and 
vengeance ignited the people’s war fever, he explained, but now there 
was only weariness and despair. Victory on either side would generate 
such profound bitterness that North and South would be forever 
divided.'”! 

Vallandigham also proposed a war-ending procedure with an added 
refinement. Like other Peace Democrats, he advised Union and 
Confederacy to withdraw their troops from all battlefields. His novel 
ingredient was an interregnum that would last three years. During that 
time, passions would cool and Americans North and South would come 
together. Former Confederates and Unionists would exchange 
newspapers, reconnect railroad tracks and migrate into one another’s 
regions. Some would intermarry. Time would dispel sorrow and “herb 
and grass and tree would grow again upon the hundred battle-fields of 
this terrible war.”!?” Vallandigham ended his remarks on this rhapsodic 
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note. He then attacked a bill that increased the number of officials who 
could arrest dissenters. In a prophetic statement, he described men 
“seized at midnight, and dragged from their beds, their homes, and their 
families, to be shut up in the stone casements of your military 
fortresses, as felons.” 

In March 1863 Vallandigham left the House of Representatives and 
began the odyssey that would solidify his reputation as the most 
forceful Peace Democrat on the Union side. A year later, Long vied for 
this distinction when he presented an electrifying antiwar speech. 
Vallandigham, after he left Congress, was determined to gain Ohio’s 
Democratic nomination for governor. Before he returned to Ohio, he 
addressed a New York City audience and predicted Lincoln’s defeat in 
November 1864. He then presented a campaign speech in Hartford in 
support of Peace Democrat Thomas H. Seymour, candidate for 
governor of Connecticut.’ When he returned to Dayton, Ohio, he 
plotted his redemption. In April 1863, he asked Ohio’s Democratic 
Party leaders to endorse him for gubernatorial nominee.'” To his 
profound disappointment, they told him that they intended to nominate 
party regular Hugh Jewett, who did not demand an end to war and 
could not be accused of disloyalty.'*° Vallandigham, hearing this, 
developed a unique strategy. To pressure party insiders into nominating 
him rather than Jewett, he would become a martyr to the cause of 
peace. 

Major General Ambrose Burnside, a Lincoln appointee who 
presided over a newly organized military district that included Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois and Kentucky, played into Vallandigham’s hands. 
Smarting from his recent defeat at Fredericksburg, Burnside also 
sought redemption. To prove himself an uncompromising patriot, he 
imposed stringent restrictions on civilians in his district and 
energetically prosecuted dissenters who disobeyed his rules." In April 
1863 Burnside announced his General Orders No. 38, defining those 
who exhibited sympathy for the enemy as spies and traitors. He 
stipulated that they be either executed or exiled.” 

Vallandigham promptly incorporated Burnside’s Orders into his 
speeches. On May 1, 1863, with Congressmen Samuel S. Cox and 
George Pendleton, he traveled to Mt. Vernon, which was Knox 
County’s county seat. There he addressed a huge crowd of Democrats. 
An observer described wagons and carriages carrying “the 
unconquerable Democracy of old Knox” and forming a procession that 
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was four or five miles long. A large wagon “tastefully shaded with 
evergreens” carried thirty-four young women who represented the 
thirty-four states of the prewar Union. James Vallandigham, whose 
estimate is probably exaggerated, claimed that fifteen thousand people 
crowded into the town.'”” 

Vallandigham, on the speakers’ stand with Cox and Pendleton, 
could not amplify his voice enough to reach all who wanted to hear him 
and, throughout the evening, repeated his speech to smaller crowds. He 
argued that the Lincoln administration could have ended the war earlier 
but chose not to do so. He also studded his remarks with language 


calculated to offend Burnside. As he spoke, army officers under orders ~ 


from Burnside took notes." Vallandigham declared that Burnside, 
Lincoln’s hireling, imposed upon the people of Ohio his infamous 
General Orders No. 38 that permitted the arrest of citizens he deemed 
disloyal. These orders contradicted General Order Number One, “the 
Constitution of the United States, George Washington commanding.” 
Vallandigham told his audience that he “spat on Burnside’s orders and 
trampled them underfoot.””? 

Three days later, on May 4, Burnside ordered Vallandigham’s 
arrest. He did not consult Lincoln.” Before dawn on the following 
morning, a cadre of militia, sixty-seven men under Burnside’s orders, 
surrounded Vallandigham’s house. Awakened by the clatter, he opened 
a window and beckoned to the Dayton police to come to his aid. As he 
did so, soldiers at the back of the house broke down an outside door 
and before reaching Vallandigham damaged two more doors. 
Vallandigham was hustled to a waiting, prearranged special train. 
Thirty minutes from the time he awoke, he was traveling under military 
escort to Kemper Barracks, a military prison in Cincinnati.’ When the 
people of Dayton, his hometown, received word of Vallandigham’s 
predawn arrest, a mob attacked the Dayton Journal, a Republican 
newspaper, and destroyed its presses. They set the building on fire, tore 
up railroad lines leading into town and cut the town’s telegraph wires. 
When they threatened some of Dayton’s leading Republicans, 
prominent Democrats ordered them to desist.” 

Vallandigham, that same morning, appeared before a military 
commission composed of eight officers. All were Burnside’s 
appointees; one, the judge advocate, directed the proceedings. James 
Vallandigham characterized the commissioners as immoral as well as 
unfit and noted that only one was an Ohio citizen and another “kept a 
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disreputable house.” Worse yet, the judge advocate had once “pleaded 
guilty to certain nimble caperings at the trans-light of a lady’s bed- 
chamber.” The commissioners charged Vallandigham with arousing 
distrust in the government and sympathy for those in arms against the 
Union. When he requested time to prepare his defense, the judge 
advocate informed him that he had one half-hour to procure counsel 
and declare his guilt or innocence. 

Vallandigham insisted that the commissioners had no right to bring 
charges against him, a civilian. Acting at first as his own counsel, he 
questioned the three witnesses who had already appeared. They were 
Congressman Cox, a friendly witness, and two militia officers, who 
were Burnside’s informants. Cox protested that Vallandigham was 
accused of being “a priest minister[ing] at the altar of disunion” when 
all he did was reiterate the obvious, that the war’s purpose now 
included the abolition of slavery. The two officers, hostile witnesses, 
repeated Vallandigham’s most stinging remarks. In response, he 
paraphrased his own speech, attempting to show that he did nothing 
more than exercise his right to criticize the president.” The 
commissioners found him guilty and two days later sentenced him for 
the duration of the war to Fort Warren, a military prison located 
offshore in the Boston Harbor." While he was still in the Cincinnati 
jail, Vallandigham wrote a statement addressed to the “Democracy of 
Ohio” and sent it to the Cincinnati Enquirer. He informed his readers 
that he now languished in a military bastille. His sole offense was 
defending his rights and the rights of all American citizens.’ 

Congressman George Pugh, now Vallandigham’s counsel, asked 
Humphrey H. Leavitt, the federal judge in the Cincinnati district, to 
issue a writ of habeas corpus ordering that Vallandigham be brought 
before him and granted a civil trial. When Burnside informed Leavitt 
that he must deny the writ, he complied. James Vallandigham later 
accused Leavitt of judicial servility.'*' Leavitt explained that he would 
not help this man who spread “pestilent heresies among the masses of 
the people.” Vallandigham may not have engaged in overt treason, he 
declared, but the threat he posed was serious enough to justify a trial 
before a military tribunal. Leavitt added the prophetic suggestion that 
Vallandigham should “seek the fellowship and protection of those with 
whom [he is] in sympathy.”’” 

Vallandigham’s sentence galvanized leading Democrats. As he 
intended, they organized protest meetings. At one large meeting, held 
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on May 16 in Albany, New York, Governor Horatio Seymour’s 
statement was read to the crowd. Seymour claimed that Vallandigham’s 
trial brought dishonor upon the country and endangered the 
constitutional rights of all citizens. In a statement addressed to 
Lincoln, Erastus Corning Jr., President of the New York Central 
Railroad, repeated Horatio Seymour’s declaration. Lincoln, in a 
carefully crafted response, declared that Vallandigham’s words 
discouraged enlistment, encouraged desertion and thus aided the 
Confederate enemy. In a masterly summation, he evoked the 
simpleminded soldier boy whom he must shoot for desertion, 
contrasting him with “the wiley [sic] agitator who induces him to 
desert.” He wrote, “I think that in such a case, to silence the agitator, 
and save the boy, is not only constitutional, but, withal, a great 
mercy.”'“* This exchange reflected the struggle between protestors like 
Vallandigham who regarded citizens’ First Amendment rights as 
absolute and those in the Lincoln administration who discouraged 
criticism because, they argued, it encouraged the Confederate enemy. 
Supreme Court Chief Justice William H. Rehnquist has pointed out 
that civilians tried by military commissions have long been deprived of 
their fundamental rights. Lincoln’s declaration of martial law, 
Rehnquist observes, left citizens without the legal protection that they 
otherwise had. The law that Vallandigham disobeyed was not a federal 
or a state enactment; neither was it an order emanating from the 
President or even the Secretary of War. “Martial law,” Rehnquist states, 
“was the voice of whichever general was in command.” Thus, the 
source of Burnside’s General Orders No. 38 was Burnside himself, who 
wielded awesome power over the people of his district. In addition, a 
military commission determined both the defendant’s guilt and his 
sentence. While a death sentence required a two-thirds vote, for other 
sentences, including Vallandigham’s, a majority vote was enough.'“° 
Lincoln yearned to muzzle Vallandigham, his own “wiley agitator.” 
Yet he did not want to highlight Vallandigham’s self-appointed role as 
heroic dissenter locked inside a federal “bastille.”'*” Lincoln informed 
Burnside that he and his cabinet had discussed the Vallandigham matter 
and all regretted Burnside’s action." Surmising that the public would 
tolerate banishment better than it would incarceration, Lincoln, with the 
cabinet members’ approval, released Vallandigham from prison and 
banished him to the Confederacy." Hours before his new sentence was 
carried out, Vallandigham told Democratic Congressman George Pugh 
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that he preferred prison. Banishment provided freedom of movement, 
he explained, but it weakened the public’s sympathy for him.’™ 

Vallandigham’s exile began on May 21, 1863. He traveled under 
escort on a riverboat bound for Louisville, Kentucky, then overland to 
southern Tennessee. Once there, he was handed over to the Eighth 
Alabama Regiment. Vallandigham informed the Confederate soldiers 
that he was an Ohio citizen brought there against his will and insisted 
on surrendering to them as a prisoner of war. Several hours later he met 
General Braxton Bragg, who placed him in a private home in 
Shelbyville, Tennessee. When Vallandigham discovered that no one 
was guarding him, he moved about freely and accepted social 
invitations from town residents. Ordered to report to a senior officer in 
Wilmington, North Carolina, he was told that he could go wherever he 
wished. On June 17 he was aboard a Confederate steamer bound for 
Bermuda that evaded the blockade. He then sailed northward to Canada 
and settled in Niagara Falls on the Canadian side.'*! 

While Vallandigham was sailing toward Canada, Ohio’s 
Democratic Party held a nominating convention in Columbus. A huge 
crowd estimated at forty-five thousand to fifty thousand attended. The 
convention’s central theme was Vallandigham’s arrest, trial and 
banishment; its objective, his nomination for Ohio governor." “One 
spirit animated the immense living and moving mass,” the Ohio 
Statesman (Democratic) reported. It was the “determination to do 
everything in the power of men to do to save, if possible, the grand old 
Constitution and the Union, and their own personal rights and liberties 
as citizens of Ohio.”’™ According to the Cincinnati Gazette 
(Republican), delegates and onlookers were packed together in the 
statehouse yard, listening to the “stumpers.” “Every minute or two 
there comes a burst of cheering and the air is darkened with a swarm of 
waving hats,” the reporter wrote. Former Governor William Medill 
lamented the “rivers of blood and bedlam of discord” that war 
unleashed, and rhapsodized about the good and prosperous time when 
the Union “was in the zenith of its glory.” Ohio’s honor required that 
Lincoln be defied, he shouted. Vallandigham “forcibly torn from your 
midst” must be the party’s nominee for governor. Congressman George 
Pugh deplored Burnside’s General Orders No. 38. Mimicking 
Vallandigham’s earlier address at Mt. Vernon, he declared, “I spurn it, I 
execrate it, I trample underfoot the order of a military officer defining 
treason and prescribing liberty.” Other impromptu speakers in chorus 
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called Vallandigham an “incorruptible statesman and fearless 
patriot.” 

The Vallandigham groundswell ruined the Central Committee’s 
plan to renominate Hugh Jewett, and party insiders proposed General 
George McClellan, eligible because he was born in Ohio. McClellan 
refused the nomination. The final vote was decisive: 411 votes for 
Vallandigham, 13 for McClellan and 11 for Jewett. The delegates then 
made the nomination unanimous. In so doing, they threw down a 
gauntlet before Lincoln.’ Vallandigham, from Canada, joyously 
accepted. He praised the delegates for challenging the “tyrants who, 
having broken up the Union, would now strike down the 
Constitution.” "6 

After the convention ended, a committee of nineteen, including 
Long, carried a petition to Lincoln demanding that Vallandigham’s 
banishment be cancelled." They met Lincoln on June 25, 1863, and 
delivered their resolutions to him the following day.” Lincoln 
repeated his earlier argument: Vallandigham’s words encouraged 
deserters and draft resisters and harmed the Union cause. Therefore, he 
must be punished. Lincoln then seized the initiative. The Ohio 
delegates who endorsed Vallandigham’s nomination were as culpable 
as he was, Lincoln argued. Yet if they agreed to three propositions, he 
would overlook their action and revoke Vallandigham’s sentence. The 
delegates must publicly state that the Union’s army and navy should 
suppress the rebellion, and pledge that they would not interfere in this 
effort. They must also agree to help feed, clothe and provide wages for 
the nation’s soldiers and sailors." Lincoln, an adroit strategist, 
correctly surmised that when the Ohio delegates ignored his demands, 
as they did, he would have the last word. 

Vallandigham was tempted to cross the border into Ohio and direct 
his own campaign for governor but did not. Instead George Pugh, the 
Democrats’ nominee for lieutenant governor, and Congressmen Cox 
and Pendleton campaigned for him. Two months before the October 
election, he moved closer to the Ohio border. There he entertained 
journalists and party officials. His health was good, his spirits 
exuberant and his will to win unquenchable, he told them. !® 

Vallandigham’s opponent, John Brough, railroad president and 
former Democrat, was a blunt, forceful man with a reputation for 
integrity. He echoed Lincoln’s claim that a Vallandigham victory 
would encourage the enemy.’® Vallandigham’s spokesmen retorted 
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that their candidate would ensure that the laws and Constitution were 
faithfully obeyed, habeas corpus respected and the courts kept open. 
Democratic editors also sounded the martyrdom theme. One called 
Vallandigham’s birthplace sacred ground and his nomination a political 
Second Coming.'” 

Democratic strategists privately conceded that Brough held an 
enormous advantage. He could, and did, denounce Vallandigham as a 
southern sympathizer and convicted traitor whose election would be a 
mortal blow to the Union cause. To Lincoln’s profound relief, 
Vallandigham lost to Brough by 102,089 votes. Commentators then 
and now stress the magnitude of Brough’s triumph. Yet in October 
1863, when the Union victories at Vicksburg and Gettysburg were still 
fresh, Vallandigham, an exile punished for alleged disloyalty, attracted 
186,672 votes, more than any of the Democratic candidates in Ohio 
who preceded him. His defeat resulted in part from Ohio soldiers 
voting in the field whose votes were counted separately. Ohio soldiers 
gave Brough 41,467 votes, eighteen times Vallandigham’s 2,298.'% 
James Vallandigham attributed his brother’s defeat to the soldier vote 
but conceded that his peace demands repelled some Democratic 
civilians.’ 

Like the editors in Connecticut who attributed Thomas H. 
Seymour’s April 1863 defeat to the soldier vote, Ohio’s Democrats 
claimed that military officers withheld Democratic ballots from soldiers 
and promised furloughs to those who would vote for Brough.’ One 
soldier wrote, “There has been a good deal of excitement in Camp 
today. The soldiers are all going home to vote, numbering about seven 
hundred and a more highly pleased set of fellows you never saw... . I 
am glad the soldiers are intending to vote for Brough for I really 
believe without them, he [Brough] would be defeated.” He added, 
“Once in a while I see a soldier who says he will vote for 
[Vallandigham] but they are few.”'®’ Two years after the war ended, 
Vallandigham, addressing an Ohio audience, singled out veterans 
formerly of the 57th Ohio Regiment and praised their regiment as the 
only one giving him a majority. Other soldiers stigmatized the 57th as 
the “Copperhead Regiment,” he recalled. Nonetheless its men carried 
their name proudly and defiantly.'® 

Vallandigham’s sentence required him to remain in exile until war 
ended. Nevertheless, he decided to return to American soil. Eight 
months after his October 1863 defeat, he crossed the border into Ohio. 
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Before doing this, he petitioned the Supreme Court to repeal his 
sentence. On February 15, 1864, the Court declared itself without 
authority to review a case decided by a military commission. Thus, 
Vallandigham’s attempts to lawfully end his exile ended.’ 

Vallandigham sought an appropriate backdrop for his return to 
American soil. He chose a Democratic convention meeting on June 15, 
1864, in Hamilton, Ohio, whose delegates could be relied on to choose 
him as delegate to the upcoming Democratic national convention in 
Chicago. Journeying from Canada to Ohio, Vallandigham wore a 
disguise that included a pillow, mustache and beard. As he approached 
Hamilton, he sent word ahead that he would address the delegates that 
afternoon. On arrival, he encouraged the bedazzled delegates to carry 
him about on their shoulders. Springing atop a platform, he declared 
that Lincoln would never again deprive him of his liberty. "° 

The New York News (Democratic) observed that banishment had 
not cooled Vallandigham’s ardor and the Philadelphia Age 
(Democratic) challenged Lincoln to either arrest him or concede that 
his sentence was unlawful.’ According to the Columbus Crisis 
(Republican), a second arrest would provoke the dissent that Lincoln 
wanted to discourage. Lincoln himself decided that Vallandigham was 
more of a liability than a benefit to Democrats and left him alone.” 
Yet the president was still pondering the advantages of a Vallandigham 
arrest as late as September 1864. He speculated that an arrest might 
discourage Democratic judges who were using writs of habeas corpus 
to bring reluctant draftees under their protection.’ In the end, 
however, Lincoln’s desire to undermine Vallandigham’s bid for 
martyrdom exceeded his wish to outmaneuver uncooperative judges. 


Long plunged into the cauldron of wartime dissent in April 1864, just 
two months before Vallandigham’s theatrical reappearance. He had 
entered the House of Representatives in 1863 as an obscure Democrat 
clinging to orthodox positions. Long as a congressman ignored his 


earlier record as protector of black Americans’ rights and voted against — 


measures that would improve the status of black Americans. He 


opposed the abolition of slavery through a constitutional amendment ` 


and approved a bill that would limit the suffrage in the Idaho and 
Montana Territories to white male residents. On economic measures he 
also voted with the Democratic Party. He rejected a protectionist tariff 
bill and voted for one requiring that soldiers’ wages be paid in 
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specie.” Long also played a minor role in the melodrama that 
Vallandigham was directing. He was one of the nineteen delegates, one 
from each Ohio congressional district, who informed Lincoln that his 
treatment of Vallandigham offended the State of Ohio. In fall 1863, 
when Vallandigham was the nominee in absentia for governor, Long 
campaigned for him.'” 

Long revealed his antiwar stance on February 29, 1864, when he 
presented to the House of Representatives a series of peace resolutions. 
These attracted ninety-six opposing votes and only twenty-two in favor. 
In his premise, Long explained that God furnished the snow and ice 
that discouraged battle. He claimed that the Almighty provided time for 
reflection on this “horrible, relentless and destructive civil war.” He 
then demanded that the “effusion of fraternal blood” be halted through 
compromise rather than victory. 

Six weeks later, on April 8, 1864, Long addressed the House of 
Representatives. His riveting speech sparked a two-week debate. A 
reporter from the Cincinnati Enquirer (Democratic) observed that on 
that Friday afternoon, when most congressmen had left the hall, a 
Republican congressman gleefully noted that Long would make his 
“buncombe speech” to a near-empty house. The reporter described 
Long as a “great, portly, resolute looking figure, with [a] florid face and 
good natured features, and a profusion of curley [sic] hair.” When he 
arose, several Democrats protectively surrounded his chair. Long was 
hesitant at first, the reporter noted. Yet a few moments into the speech, 
he became “a plain, solid talker, not without force in both manner and 
matter, calmly uttering, as if to a jury in a trespass case, the boldest 
defense of the rebellion yet spoken within these walls!”!”” 

Long asked, “How stands the Union today?” Few were bold enough 
to answer that question, he declared, and those who did were 
denounced as traitors. Nonetheless he, Long of Ohio, would speak his 
mind. The war was a futile agony. It was destroying the nation’s “free, 
happy and prosperous Government—so free in its restraints upon 
personal liberty, and so gentle in its demands upon the resources of the 
people.” The effort to restore the Union by force destroyed the 
fundamental principles on which it was founded, and recent ill-fated 
military campaigns proved that no good result justified this sacrifice. 
The only way to end war was to “part in peace from our dissatisfied 
sister States,” Long declared. Otherwise, the last drop of “free, proud 
American blood, which courses with as quick pulsation through 
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[Confederate] veins as our own” will be spilled in resistance. “Can the 
Union be restored by war?” he asked. He replied, “No, never. War is 
final, eternal separation. oe The reporter noted that Long uttered these 
last words “with defiant air and sturdy force.” As he spoke, a swelling 
audience appeared in the galleries and congressmen returned to their 
seats. Those already seated set aside their letters and began taking 
notes.” 

As Long ended his speech, Ohio Republican James Garfield, 
recently a major general in the Union army, theatrically commanded 
the sergeant-at-arms to place a white flag in the aisle between him and 
Long. Garfield described a wartime scene where he stood before a 
similar flag and faced Confederate soldiers who had just surrendered. 
Reaching out his hand to one, Garfield told him that “though he wore 
the emblems of disloyalty and treason, still underneath his vestments I 
beheld a brave man.” So it was with Long. Like the Confederate 
soldier, he was a brave man who spoke his own truth. Yet he would 
“surrender up, body and spirit, the nation and the flag, its genius and its 
honor, now and forever, to the accursed traitors to our country.”/8° 

When the House again convened, Schuyler Colfax, Republican 
congressman from Indiana and Speaker of the House, stepped down 
from the rostrum, leaving a Speaker pro tempore in charge. " Colfax, 
like Garfield, called Long’s words treasonous and claimed that they 
provided “aid, countenance and encouragement to persons engaged in 
armed hostility against the United States.” Colfax moved that Long be 
expelled from the House of Representatives. His duty to Indiana 
constituents engaged in deadly combat impelled this resolution. So did 
the widows and orphans “whose natural protectors have been stricken 
down by the bloody hand of treason, and lost to them in this world 
forever.”” 

The motion to expel Long sparked a debate that lasted from April 8 
until April 14, 1864. Its central themes were the Democrats’ insistence 
on the right in wartime to criticize the Lincoln administration and the 
war, and the Republicans’ response that such criticism would 
encourage the enemy. Democrats insisted that Americans’ right to 
express their beliefs as freely in war as in peace was absolute. 
Republicans retorted that war, particularly civil war, posed a unique 
danger. Thus, it imposed limits on the criticism that American citizens 
could express. Words about disunion and secession spoken in 
peacetime might not constitute a deadly threat, they argued, but the 
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same words spoken in wartime menaced the nation. Long, advocating 
an independent Confederacy, encouraged the enemy. If he were not 
rebuked, Southerners would conclude that an increasing number of his 
fellow Northerners agreed with him.'®’ Long had the right to speak his 
own truth, Democrats replied. His constituents alone could eject him 
from Congress. When Republicans demanded that Long be silenced, 
Democrats replied that however injudicious, ill-timed, even unpatriotic 
his words were, his right to speak was inviolable. They claimed too that 
the force of Long’s argument provoked Republicans into silencing 
him.’ “If [his] speech gives aid and comfort to the enemy, why do 
gentlemen on the other side of the House give so much aid and comfort 
to the speech?” one Democrat wondered.'®° 


Samuel S. Cox, Ohio congressman and Democrat, tried to distance 
himself from Long. Nonetheless, he opposed the expulsion motion. 
Loyal Democrats like himself wanted to bring erring Southerners back 
to an unchanged Union, Cox declared. Thus Long’s claim, that the only 
way to end the war was to recognize the Confederacy, made him a 
maverick who spoke only for himself. Even so, he had the right to 
express his opinion. Cox, highlighting his own loyalty, concluded his 
plea with a rhapsody to the Union. He declared, “Amid all the darkness, 
the thick darkness around us, we will cling to the single, simple 
sublime issue—the Constitution, and the Union of which it is the bond; 
the old Union. God bless the old Union, and the wrath of the Lamb of 
God shrivel to their very sockets the arms lifted to destroy it.”!*° 

The resolution to expel Long, requiring a two-thirds vote, did not 
pass, but a motion to censor him, requiring only a majority, did. When 
he entered the hall earlier, Long protested, he was shocked to hear the 
Clerk’s “clear shrill voice” reading the expulsion resolution. He was yet 
more amazed to discover that the Speaker, temporarily absent from the 
podium, proposed it.'®” If he, Long, was wrong to speak as he had, then 
the God who gave him the will to do so was as much at fault as he 
was. 

The Democratic press exulted in this debate over wartime rights. 
The Cincinnati Enquirer called Long an outspoken critic whose speech 
“hit where it was intended to hit and hurt” and sparked a discussion 
more animated than any in recent memory.'® “No debate has ever 
occurred that has drawn such large, patient and eager crowds to the 
Capitol, as has the debate upon the expulsion of Mr. Long.” On 
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debate days, spectators filled the galleries hours before the session 
began and remained transfixed as long as ten hours. “The people, the 
press and the nation are starting as from a dream, and are arousing to a 
sense and knowledge of the danger that now overshadows the 
Republic,” the Enquirer observed.” 

Manton Marble, editor of the New York World and a Democrat who 
supported the war, suspected (in print) that Long’s sole motive in 
presenting this antiwar speech was to enhance his own reputation. Few 
Americans knew who he was before he advocated recognition of the 
Confederacy, Marble observed. “The rays of Congressional 
indignation, concentrated upon him as a focus have served to illuminate 
and render visible this obscure member.” Had Long’s opinions been 
less strident and his critics less enraged, his obscurity would have 
remained intact. The New York Times also criticized Long’s speech. 
Unlike Marble, however, the Times characterized him not as a seeker of 
the limelight but as a conscientious congressman doing his job. “It is 
the duty of every honest legislator, when great public concerns are at 
stake, to declare his honest convictions,” the Times proclaimed.” 

In August 1864 Vallandigham and Long were both delegates to the 
Democratic national convention in Chicago. They supported different 
presidential nominees and expressed opposing views on ending the 
war. Vallandigham, signaling his desire to reenter the political arena, 
embraced a timely moderation; Long, in contrast, clung stubbornly to 
the position that had provoked Colfax’s expulsion motion. 
Vallandigham, a member of the platform committee, demanded a 
peaceable reunion achieved through negotiation. He specifically denied 
recognition of an independent Confederacy. Long, who was not on the 
platform committee, endorsed recognition.” 

Long disapproved of George McClellan, former commander of the 
Army of the Potomac and the convention’s favored candidate. He 
feared that a McClellan nomination would undermine an already weak 
platform, and lobbied instead for Thomas H. Seymour of 
Connecticut." Vallandigham voted for Seymour on the first ballot, 
then supported McClellan. When McClellan gained a majority, 
Vallandigham moved that the nomination be unanimous.’ His action 
disappointed the Columbus Crisis (Republican), which anticipated that 
he would reject a military leader.” McClellan accepted the 
nomination, then repudiated the plank calling for a negotiated peace. 
Vallandigham, hearing this, promptly canceled the McClellan speeches 
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that he had scheduled. Two weeks later, however, he rejoined the 
campaign and addressed audiences in New York, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania as well as Ohio.” Despite Democrats’ vigorous efforts, 
McClellan was decisively defeated, having gained only 45 percent of 
the popular vote.'” 


When the war ended in 1865, the Copperhead stigma clung to 
Vallandigham and Long. Vallandigham, whose identity lay wholly in 
the political arena, sought redemption through a victory at the polls. 
Long, in contrast, hoped that his prowess as a lawyer and success as an 
investor would resuscitate his reputation. Although he did not seek 
political office during the postwar years, the Copperhead stigma 
continued to haunt him. 

Vallandigham in 1865 was widely regarded as the most 
unregenerate Copperhead of them all. Some residents of Dayton, his 
hometown, made known their loathing for him. One day after Robert E. 
Lee’s surrender, an angry mob threw stones at Vallandigham’s house. 
Brandishing a pistol at them, he threatened to fire in the air once and 
two minutes later shoot them down. At this the mob broke and ran.! 
When news of Lincoln’s assassination reached him a week later, 
Vallandigham, in his paper, now the Dayton Ledger, praised the 
president’s postwar policy as “liberal and conciliatory” and called his 
assassination the “worst public calamity which could have befallen the 
country.” However, his desire for martyrdom soon overcame his 
solicitude. Blaming Lincoln for his wartime and postwar troubles, 
Vallandigham, exuding self-pity, recounted his banishment saga.” 

In 1866 Vallandigham’s Copperhead reputation brought him a 
stinging rebuff. President Andrew Johnson invited prominent 
Democrats to a Philadelphia convention intended to launch a new party 
that would reunite North and South. When Vallandigham persuaded 
Democrats in his district to choose him as a delegate, those in other 
districts expressed the fervent hope that he stay home.” “We are hurt 
more by the prominence given Vallandigham than by all other causes,” 
one observed. “The fellow’s doctrines now are not so bad but his name 
is damnation.”” When Vallandigham arrived at the convention, he 
confronted Ohioans who bluntly told him that his presence would 
undermine the harmony they sought. Stung by this rebuff, he insisted 
on staying. After a heated discussion, he agreed to leave, but only on 
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condition that a statement describing his sacrifice for the greater cause 
be read to the convention delegates.” 

This rebuke and others infuriated Vallandigham. When Republican 
antagonists berated him, he called them opportunists and hypocrites. 
These antagonists “glibly spit forth from envenomed lips words like 
rebel sympathizer, butternut, Copperhead and traitor” and “rekindled 
the fires of discord and hate,” he exclaimed. He then shouted, “I am a 
Copperhead, and I glory in it.” In 1867 gubernatorial candidate 
Rutherford B. Hayes described Vallandigham as a reactionary who 
never learned anything and never forgot anything. He would leave that 
distinction to Hayes, Vallandigham retorted. Hayes knew nothing 
before the war began and had learned nothing since.” 

Vallandigham in the postwar years tried to present himself as an 
adaptable Democrat who recognized that war produced a changed 
society. Thus, he did not deserve the Copperhead epithet. He retained 
his customary reverence for individual rights and disdain for black 
Americans but injected into his speeches incantations about openness to 
change. He also charged Confederates with wrongdoing. Vallandigham 
chided those who indulged in “funereal meditations over the history of 
the dead past.” Southerners, he conceded, had ignored the 
commandment “written by the finger of God upon the rivers and the 
mountains, and the whole face of the land, and graven thence on the 
hearts of the people” that the United States remain one country.” 
Vallandigham approved the Thirteenth Amendment but continued to 
disparage black Americans as inferior beings who did not deserve 
citizens’ rights. Exploiting the resentment that white Democrats 
harbored toward blacks, Vallandigham used race-baiting tactics 
calculated to appeal to white veterans and Irish voters. In 1865 he 
reminded veterans that when they enlisted, they were told they would 
be fighting to restore the Union. There was no mention of black 
equality.” He criticized the Freedmen’s Bureau for lavishing federal 
funds on indigent blacks and noted that no comparable bureau served 
poverty-stricken white soldiers.” 

Vallandigham in 1867 attacked a black-suffrage amendment to 
Ohio’s constitution that Republican assemblymen proposed.””° The 


framers of Ohio’s earlier constitution designed a white man’s — 


government, he exclaimed. They did so because they regarded the 
physical differences between blacks and whites as proof of black 
inferiority. Vallandigham lavished praise on Irish immigrants who, he 
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argued, deserved the vote more than black Americans did. “Old Paddy” 
built Ohio’s railroads and canals, he told one audience. “Negroes did 
not hew down your forests and make of them the beautiful farms you 
see before you. You did it yourselves, or your fathers before you.” He 
claimed that Ohio Republicans intended to disenfranchise white 
veterans, many of them Democrats, who left the army after the 
Confederate surrender but before they were officially mustered out. 
Republicans would grant voting rights to black Ohioans, he declared, 
but would take them away from Ohio’s white veterans.2!! 

Vallandigham helped Democratic assemblymen who sought 
reelection because, he anticipated, they would become a majority in the 
Ohio legislature and award him the U.S. Senate seat that Benjamin F. 
Wade, his nemesis, was vacating. Democrats did win a majority of 
assembly seats, but in January 1868 they chose as senator Allen 
Thurman, one of Vallandigham’s longtime rivals.?!? According to his 
brother James, Vallandigham’s anguish over this loss persisted until the 
day he died.”"° In August 1868, when Ohio’s Democratic convention 
nominated him for Congress, his hopes were rekindled. Unfortunately 
for him, his opponent was Robert Schenck, the former brigadier general 
and war hero who had defeated him in 1862. Vallandigham’s speeches 
in 1867 and 1868 held a mixed message. He welcomed the “living 
present and quickening future” and conceded that abolishing slavery 
had not destroyed the Union. Yet he deplored the Republican regimes 
in southern states that displaced white leaders with “degraded and 
brutish” black men.’ In October Schenck defeated him with a 
comfortable 475-vote margin. A dark shadow fell on his brother’s soul, 
James Vallandigham reported. For the next three years, he retreated 
from Ohio politics.” 

In 1871 an energized Vallandigham reentered the political arena. At 
a Democratic Party meeting in Dayton on May 18, 1871, he and other 
party chieftains called for a “New Departure.” Vallandigham, writing 
the meeting’s resolutions, described an adaptive Democratic Party 
whose members accepted the postwar amendments and renounced their 
now obsolete wartime positions. His primary purpose was to obliterate 
the Copperhead stigma, the taint of treason that shadowed postwar 
Democrats, yet retain the doctrines of strict construction and states 
rights.” Democrats still clung to their ancient principles, including 
obedience to the popular will, Vallandigham wrote. However, they now 
embraced equal rights for all Americans “without distinction of race, 
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color, or condition.”” The New York Sun credited Vallandigham as the 
creator of the “New Departure” and the Cleveland Plain Dealer 
observed that the party “refuses to play heads and tails on the grave of 
issues that were live ones only in ‘62, ‘63, “64 and ‘65.”?!8 In his last 
speech, Vallandigham urged Democrats to scuttle “the rubbish and 
skeleton corpses of the dead past." 

Two weeks later, Vallandigham prepared a legal defense for one 
Tom McGehan, who was accused of killing a man in a dispute over 
money. Vallandigham hoped to convince the jury that the alleged 
victim had attempted to shoot his client but instead shot himself. On the 
evening before the trial, Vallandigham rehearsed the shooting scene. 
He placed a replica of the victim’s pistol, unloaded, on a table in his 
hotel room beside a loaded pistol that resembled it. Eager to begin the 
demonstration, he mistakenly seized the loaded pistol, turned it toward 
himself and shot himself in the abdomen. He died before morning. 

Vallandigham’s accidental death two weeks after he redefined 
himself brings his saga to a sudden and indeterminate end. His 
biographers cannot know whether he would have emphasized the “New 
Departure” or reverted to the racist tactics he exploited in the past. 
Most probably, he would have provided a mixed message endorsing 
equal treatment in the states that approved it. Riding the rising tide of 
white supremacy, he might have advised cooperation with southern 
Democrats who were successfully reversing the modest progress, 
economic and political, that former slaves had made. 


In September 1864 Long announced that he was not a candidate for 
reelection to Congress. Thus, his earlier speech that year was his final 
moment of truth. His supporters claimed that he sacrificed himself 
because he wanted to downplay the contrast between his antiwar stance 
and presidential candidate McClellan’ s approval of the war. Opponents 
suggested that Democratic leaders rejected him because he faced 
certain defeat.” When Lincoln was reelected in November, Long 
conceded the probability that the United States would defeat the 
Confederacy. His final speech before the House of Representatives on 
February 7, 1865, was more lament than protest. He prophesied that 
Americans would profoundly regret their decision to go to war. War 
unleashed rivers of blood and “the ensanguined current runs through 
mountains of debt, through low valleys of profligacy and crime, 
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through public, and individual calamity, and ends at last in the deepest 
slough of humiliation and regret.”?”? 

Long, returning to Cincinnati, distanced himself from his city’s 
Democratic organization.” Future leaders must lift from Americans 
“the oppression imposed upon them by misguided and wicked men,” he 
grumbled.™ Initially he pinned his postwar hopes on a splinter group, 
the State Sovereignty Party and its newspaper, The West and South. 
The party held a convention in Cincinnati on April 13, 1867, but 
attendance was sparse. The few delegates who attended nominated 
Long for governor. Long, addressing them, evoked the revered Thomas 
Jefferson as the “greatest advocate of free government the world has 
ever produced.” Echoing Seymour, who also spoke to the faithful on 
Jefferson’s birthday, he called on state leaders to “rescue what yet 
remains of free government from anarchy and military despotism.””” 

The convention’s resolutions were a jeremiad evoking the evil hour 
when the Democratic Party, destitute of principles, fell into disorder. 
Faltering Democrats wandered away from the fold, leaving behind a 
few True Democrats (themselves) who would restore the ancient faith 
and the friendship between North and South. The cause of the South is 
our cause, Long declared. “Their interest is our interest, their rights are 
our rights and their fate will be our fate.””*° The Cincinnati Enquirer, 
once Long’s ardent supporter, called him and his group “disturbers and 
mischief-makers who prate about their principles and divert those 
engaged in electing Democratic candidates to office.”””’ Long, as the 
State Sovereignty Party’s nominee for governor, received only 360 
votes. He accused opponents of throwing ballots for him under the 
table but acknowledged that the new party had no future.” In April 
1868 he cast it aside and denounced West and South editor William 
Corry, who had attacked Chief Justice Salmon P. Chase, Long’s 
comrade-in-arms in the Ohio legislature.””” 

Long returned to mainstream politics in 1868 and hailed Chase as 
the standard-bearer who would lead the Democratic Party to victory. 
His obsessive fervor suggests that Chase was now Long’s vicarious 
link to the political arena. Long wrote to Chase in 1868 and asked him 
to be the Democratic Party’s presidential nominee. Chase replied that 
he was “neither aspirant nor candidate” but deftly suggested that he 
might accept the nomination if the party’s platform endorsed black 
suffrage in states that approved it.” Long’s desire to make Chase 
president became a crusade that lasted from April through October 
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1868.2! Even after Horatio Seymour, former New York governor, 
became the party’s nominee, he did not give up. Regarding Chase as 
the party’s best hope, Long argued that he would attract a broad 
spectrum of voters, including Germans, Irish, Southerners and 
conciliatory Republicans.” ` 

Long attended the July 1868 Democratic national convention in 
New York City not as a delegate but as a Chase lobbyist. To his 
dismay, the Ohio delegation decided to nominate one Ohioan at a time 
and named George Pendleton first. Some members of the delegation 
informed him that if Pendleton’s nomination did not attract significant 
support, they would switch to Chase. As Long feared, Horatio Seymour 
of New York and Thomas Hendricks of Indiana became the delegates’ 
favored candidates, and before Chase’s name was mentioned, they 
chose Seymour.” l 

Horatio Seymour, unsure of his chances of victory, postponed his 
acceptance statement. Long, without telling Chase, wrote to Seymour 
and demanded that he yield the nomination to Chase. Two-thirds of the 
convention delegates wanted Chase to be nominated, Long argued. 
Seymour’s nomination disappointed millions “who with throbing [sic] 
hearts awaited the anouncement [sic] of each ballot as the lightening 
[sic] flashed it over the country.” Seymour, a weak candidate, might 
attract Democratic votes in northeastern states but would repel German 
voters. Chase, in contrast, would appeal to a broad spectrum including 
Easterners, Westerners and Germans. Adopting an accusatory tone, 
Long claimed that while Seymour was chairing the New York 
convention, some German editors asked Seymour to read to the 
delegates a note stating that Chase would carry three-fourths of the 
German vote. Long reminded Seymour that he did not read the note. He 
then accused him of failing to do so because he did not want to help a 
rival candidate.” 

Two weeks after the convention ended, Jacob W. Schuckers, 
Chase’s personal secretary, informed Long that Seymour had accepted 
the nomination and the matter was closed.” Despite this abrupt 
dismissal, Long informed Chase that the doomed Seymour ticket would 
weaken other Democrats including Vallandigham, then a candidate for 
Congress.” Chase now responded to Long himself. He stated that he 
did not endorse the party’s 1868 platform and that he would not 
displace Seymour.” Despite the finality of Chase’s statement, Long 
remained fixated on a Chase presidency. In two more letters to Chase, 
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the first written just before the October state elections, Long argued 
that Republican victories in Ohio, Indiana and Pennsylvania might yet 
persuade Seymour to surrender the nomination. When Republicans won 
these elections, Long pleaded with Chase to seize the nomination from 
Seymour and save the party.” A week before the presidential election, 
an exasperated Chase published a statement to Long in the New York 
Times. He wrote, “I think it my duty to say to you distinctly that under 
no circumstances would the substitution (that of my name for governor 
Seymour’s) be agreeable to me.”™° Long’s failure to persuade Chase 
that he should wrest the nomination from Seymour did not cause him to 
surrender for all time his desire that his friend might someday be 
president. In 1869 Long again explored a Chase nomination. This time 
Chase thanked him for his “good will and true friendship” and 
informed him that if the nominee were someone else, he would have no 
regrets.“ Chase’s failing health in 1872 and death a year later ended 
Long’s project. 

In 1875 an admirer praised Long as “one of the grand, heroic few, 
who, at the risk of life and liberty, stood as a wall of fire between the 
Constitution and its infamous Radical assailants.” This correspondent 
suggested he be a candidate for lieutenant governor but doubted that he 
would sacrifice his lucrative law practice for this office. Long did 
not.” Yet as his blighted courtship of Chase suggests, his withdrawal 
from politics was not absolute. He would not personally lead 
Democrats into that bright future where North and South grasped 
hands, bit he wanted to select the Democratic leaders who would. 

While Long relished his successful law practice and lucrative 
investments, the Copperhead stigma continued to torment him. During 
the 1880 presidential campaign, and six years before his death, he 
confronted James A. Garfield, his old nemesis from the 1864 Congress. 
Garfield was now the Republican presidential nominee and his 
opponent was Democrat Winfield S. Hancock, whom Long admired. In 
a rare campaign speech, Long described Hancock as a compassionate 
man who encouraged the North to extend the hand of fellowship to “the 
great South.” Garfield, in contrast, was the vicious assailant who had 
once accosted him in Congress. He angrily recalled that Garfield had 
ordered the sergeant-at-arms to place a white flag between them. 
Branding him a traitor, Garfield demanded that he be censored. “That 
resolution of censure stands upon the Journal of the House against me,” 
Long declared. He added, “Whatever there is of odium, if any, attached 
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to it I and my children must endure it.” Highlighting his own postwar 
redemption and Garfield’s alleged backsliding, Long pointed out that 
since 1865, his law practice had flourished and he had gained the 
confidence and respect of his community. Garfield, in contrast, had 
bribed officials from the Credit Mobilier corporation. He had also 
served on the benighted commission that in 1876 granted all the 
disputed electoral returns to Rutherford B. Hayes rather than Samuel 
Tilden.” a 

Long, throughout his life, sought a balance between principle and 
ambition. His 1848 vote to repeal Ohio’s Black Laws and postwar 
endorsement of black suffrage revealed solicitude for black Americans. 
His solicitude disappeared when it interfered with his election to 
Congress. In 1860 and 1862, Long’s change of heart concerning the 
war was glaring. In 1862 he recruited his former students into an Ohio 
regiment but in 1863 denounced the war. One constant, imposing a 
measure of consistency on his otherwise contradictory stances, was his 
admiration for white Southerners. When Long demanded an 
independent Confederacy, he emphasized the destructive impact of war 
on white Southerners. In so doing, he wholly ignored the four million 
slaves whose fate an independent Confederacy would have sealed. 

New York World editor Manton Marble observed that before Long 
presented his speech advocating recognition of the Confederacy, few 
knew who he was. As an attention-getting tactic, it was a great success. 
Yet with recognition came the notoriety that halted his postwar 
involvement in Ohio’s political arena. Long, in his later years, 
continued to seek reassurance concerning his reputation. In 1880, 
campaigning for Winfield S. Hancock against Garfield, he was still 
exorcising the Copperhead demon embedded in his past. Before he died 
in 1886 at age eighty, he had constructed a legacy composed primarily 
of material success. Yet he was dissatisfied. Long, finally, wanted to be 
remembered not only as a successful self-made American but also as a 
courageous though nonconforming patriot. 


Vallandigham, a man of monumental ego, assumed that his antiwar 
crusade would bring him power and glory. When his liberties were 
threatened, he contended, the liberties of all Americans were similarly 
at risk. When he was arrested and imprisoned, all citizens bold enough 
to express dissenting opinions could anticipate uniformed troops 
pounding on their doors in the dead of night and hauling them off to 
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prison. During the war years, Vallandigham envisioned himself the 
centerpiece of a rescue scenario. He would stop the war single-handed 
and reunite Americans North and South within an unchanged Union. 

Vallandigham’s taste for melodrama persuaded political leaders in 
his own time and historians since that he was the most fearless and 
committed Copperhead of them all. Yet war for him was more 
theatrical opportunity than crusade, and in the end his hunger for the 
limelight conflicted with his political ambition. His battle against 
Lincoln who, he argued, was leading the old Union into a slaveless 
abyss, provided him with a starring role. He would be the hero who 
would vanquish the villainous Lincoln. Vallandigham’s antiwar 
declarations attracted maximum attention but made him so obnoxious 
that Lincoln actively sought his 1862 defeat. Although he did not 
acknowledge it, his well-publicized exile in 1863 destroyed any 
possibility that he would become Ohio’s governor or, later, its senator. 
The Union victory and the assassination of the president in 1865 
destroyed Vallandigham’s rescue fantasy. Campaigning for a seat in the 
Senate in 1867 and in the House in 1868, he defied those who called 
him Copperhead. Yet after his defeat, he reinvented himself and created 
the New Departure. In the brief interval between conversion and death, 
Vallandigham embraced yet another rescuer role. He was, very briefly, 
the self-appointed savior of the Democratic Party. 

Long, after war ended, reached back into his past and retrieved the 
query that he had grappled with in a youthful debate. He had once 
wondered if equality of opportunity, which he understood to be 
fundamental Democratic Party doctrine, was confined to white 
Americans. This Democratic Party credo resonated with the Long who 
ascended from farm laborer to pillar of the community, and his 
inclination was to be generous. Yet when political fortune beckoned, he 
clamored for the Union as it was and the Negroes where they are. As a 
result, he gained his long-desired victory at the polls. When the war 
ended and political office was no longer a possibility, Long endorsed 
Chase’s belief that states could retain their ancient prerogatives and, at 
the same time, enfranchise former slaves. His eagerness to launch 
Chase into the presidency does not demonstrate a commitment to the 
nation that Lincoln envisioned. Until his death, Long complained of the 
war’s “rivers of blood” that diminished white Americans’ First 
Amendment rights. Vallandigham, in contrast, was less concerned than 
Long about the future of the republic or its citizens, black or white. His 
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focus, as always, was on Vallandigham and his place in the brave new 
world. 
seers conflicting antiwar messages that Vallandigham and Long 
presented reflect Peace Democrats’ limited options. When they 
demanded that the old Union be preserved, their eloquence shrouded 
the futility of their antiwar crusade. Vallandigham, with Seymour and 
Bayard, would stop the war and avert the Union victory that would 
liberate black Americans. Long and Reed would shield white 
Confederates from the horrors of war and the humiliation of defeat. 
When there was equilibrium between Union and Confederacy and 
victory eluded them, a negotiated peace that would end the slaughter 
seemed to all a humane and desirable resolution. In the end, however, 
the Union victories at Vicksburg and Gettysburg and the invasions into 
the South in 1864 and 1865 annihilated all possibility of either a 
peaceable reunion or recognition of an independent Confederacy. 
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Chapter 7 


The Legacy 


Democrats in chorus proclaimed the inferiority of black Americans and 
complained bitterly about Lincoln’s emancipation policy. Their 
responses, uniformly angry, have obscured the distinctiveness of Peace 
Democrats’ protest. Five of the six men described here called 
themselves Peace Democrats and all regarded themselves as True 
Democrats. O’Conor, silent during the war years and therefore not a 
Peace Democrat, proudly called himself a True Democrat. All 
venerated their party's commitment to a decentralized republic, full 
protection of white citizens’ rights, and the sanctity of the property 
right, including the right to own slaves. All admired white Southerners 
and refused to abandon them. In their words and in the lives they 
fashioned for themselves, they revealed the beliefs and assumptions 
that compelled their attack on the war against the Confederacy. 

When they denounced Republican opponents and equated them with 
abolitionists, Democrats were united. They located the source of the 
nation’s woes in New England, seedbed of the antislavery revolution. 
Thomas H. Seymour, himself a New Englander who traced his lineage 
to the earliest settlers in the Connecticut Valley, held abolitionists 
responsible for the attempted deconstruction of his region. He wanted 
to shield his people from the moral directives of temperance advocates 
and the societal threat that, he believed, abolitionists posed. James A. 
Bayard also attributed the sectional crisis to abolitionists’ self-righteous 
demands. Offering a specific remedy, he demanded that the number of 
congressmen from New England be reduced.’ 
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John Brown’s 1859 raid on Harpers Ferry provided Democrats with 
a unique opportunity to extol the existing racial order in the South and 
denounce abolitionists who wanted to rearrange it. Seymour and 
O’Conor accentuated Brown’s impact on the deteriorating relationship 
between North and South. Brown sabotaged the accommodation 
between the sections that Democrats were trying to establish, they 
protested. His raid was a prelude to bloody conflict between races and a 
foretaste of the chaos that war and emancipation would bring.” 
O’Conor in 1860, trying to calm panicky white Southerners, asked 
them to postpone action until Democratic candidates could be elected. 
He feared that the bitter fruits of war would nullify forever a 
companionable future for Americans North and South. 

The secession of southern states in 1860 and 1861 brought a divided 
response from northern Democrats. Those who would become Peace 
Democrats regretted the secession of southern states but attempted to 
justify it. Republicans, equated with abolitionists, called slavery 
morally offensive. Thus they compelled the southern states to withdraw 
from the Union. The fault lay not with white Southerners who carried 
out the acts of secession, Peace Democrats claimed. It lay with the 
Northerners who forced them to do so. Yet secession and Lincoln’s 
aggressive response to the firing on Fort Sumter did not always trigger 
Peace Democrats’ antiwar stance. Alexander Long in 1861 approved 
Lincoln’s decision to coerce the seceded states back into the Union. 
Two years later, however, he demanded that the war end in a peaceable 
settlement. 

Peace Democrats viewed states as self-governing and self-directing 
entities. They argued that secession was a prerogative that states 
retained when the Constitution was ratified. The states entered into a 
contractual relationship and formed a loosely federated Union, they 
argued. When they did this, they did not give up their sovereignty. As 
long as slave labor remained secure, southern states would remain 
contentedly inside the Union. Northern political leaders, attempting to 
redefine the nation-state relationship, would transform states into 
subordinate units bound to an authoritative and supreme power. Their 
effort drove out the southern states. Peace Democrats, with southern 
leaders, argued that a state could legitimately secede from a Union that 
posed a palpable threat to its slave labor. Seymour, confronting John 
Brown’s menacing raid in 1859, envisioned a loose confederation 
composed of states bound to one another by kinship ties and historic 
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memory. In 1861 he contended that secession was an absolute right. 
Bayard in 1858 thought that a state might contemplate secession, but 
unless it gained the approval of the other states, it could not withdraw. 
In 1860 and 1861, when states did secede, Bayard changed his mind. 
He now argued that the right to secede was absolute and Southerners 
had no choice but to exercise it. The argument over the nation’s power 
to hold recalcitrant states in the Union by force separated many who 
would become Peace Democrats from those in the mainstream. 
Northern Democrats overall regretted the secession of southern states 
but also disapproved it. Although they favored states rights and 
citizens’ liberties, they tacitly agreed with the Republican claim that the 
Constitution gave Congress and president sufficient power to ensure the 
nation’s survival. 

Kenneth Stampp observes that in 1860 and 1861, the right of 
secession was an open question. During the seventy-four-year interval 
between the drafting of the Constitution and the onset of the Civil War, 
the concept of perpetual union was not the sole meaning that 
Americans ascribed to the framers. A secessionist threat emanating, 
ironically, from New England malcontents convening in Hartford, 
Connecticut, in 1814 left the matter undecided. This potential for a test 
case vanished in December 1814 when the negotiated resolution of the 
War of 1812 halted protest. Eighteen years later, in 1832, South 
Carolina’s failed attempt to nullify an act of Congress bolstered the 
federal government’s claim to constitutional authority over states. That 
episode strengthened the case against secession but did not resolve it. 
Only the Confederate surrender in 1865, Stampp believes, forever 
prohibited secession by discontented states. Extinguishing all doubt, it 
confirmed the existence of a perpetual Union.* 

Republicans, when they condemned slavery, antagonized white 
Southerners. Yet they shared with other white Americans the nearly 
universal assumption that race was a determinant of initiative, cognitive 
capacity and maturity. With African lineage, it was generally believed, 
came minimal intelligence and limited personal autonomy. The 
difference between Republicans and Democrats lay not in their 
assumptions of racial inferiority but in the conclusions that they drew 
from these assumptions. A generation earlier, some members of the 
American Colonization Society, Henry Clay among them, recognized 
the possibility that enslavement itself rather than genetic endowment 
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might account for African Americans’ apparent inferiority. 
Republicans, Lincoln included, later acknowledged that African 
Americans and whites shared a common humanity that transcended 
race. He concluded that this alone disallowed slavery.° 

Democrats, in contrast, regarded African Americans’ inferiority as 
congenital and irreversible. Most concluded that it justified permanent 
enslavement. In the 1840s and 1850s, Democrats who harbored an 
aversion to slavery often withdrew from the party and affiliated with 
others more compatible. These disaffected Democrats found alternative 
political shelters in the Free Soil Party or, with the realignments of the 
1850s, in the Know-Nothing (American) Party or the Republican Party. 
David Wilmot, the congressman from Pennsylvania whose 1846 
proviso would prohibit slavery in territories that the nation might 
acquire from Mexico, was a charter member of the Free Soil Party. In 
the territories about to be acquired, he envisioned a society 
homogeneously white. His focus on the territorial societies about to be 
formed framed his assumption that African Americans were an inferior 
people and his determination that slaves be banned from the territories.” 
Northern Democrats who shared Wilmot’s whites-only vision but did 
not embrace the Free Soil Party formed factions within Democratic 
Party organizations.® The prodigals who offended O’Conor were New 
York Democrats who briefly joined the Free Soilers, then returned to 
the Democratic Party and created a faction within the Democratic fold. 

In 1860 southern Democrats rejected Stephen Douglas and his 
popular sovereignty doctrine, whose ambiguity was intended to avert 
conflict. When they insisted that slavery follow the flag, they alienated 
many northern Democrats. Yet, Joel Silbey observes, between 80 and 
90 percent of northern Democrats who were “habitual and steadfast in 
their behavior” stayed with the party.” They were often partisans like 
O’Conor who were wedded to their principles. Most, like O’Conor, 
were convinced that in a society containing a black underclass, slavery 
was an indispensable arrangement. ° 

After war began, Democrats who approved the coercion of seceded 
states distanced themselves from those who praised Southerners as 
heroes upholding states rights. Seymour in July 1861 hoped that 
Americans would reverse the hasty judgment they made after the 
secession winter ended. He asked fellow Democrats in the Connecticut 
Assembly to support his resolution calling for an end to the assault 
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against the Confederacy. In his opening statement, he depicted 
Southerners as courageous victims and deplored the harm that Union 
soldiers were inflicting on them. States should not be forced against 
their will to rejoin the Union, he argued. The overwhelmingly negative 
vote on his resolution, 178 against and 18 in favor, suggests that at the 
start of war, the pleas of those wanting to end it had minimal impact. 
As war continued, however, and its horrific toll escalated, the Peace 
Democrats’ antiwar message resonated with mainstream Democrats 
who initially supported war. Many of the Connecticut Democrats who 
rejected Seymour’s peace resolutions in July 1861 endorsed his 
nomination for governor in February 1863. 

Peace Democrats, self-identified, perceived themselves and were 
perceived by other Democrats as a breed apart. War was avoidable, 
they argued. Lincoln, in choosing war and pursuing it, severely injured 
the nation. They also contended that the war was unwinnable. Their 
solution was to halt the war against the Confederacy before one side 
annihilated the other. Democrats who did not identify themselves as 
Peace Democrats and who accepted the necessity of war sometimes 
sought ways short of victory to end it. Responding to the ebb and flow 
of war’s fortunes, they vacillated between their yearning for a 
peaceable conclusion and their conflicting desire to demonstrate their 
loyalty and support the assault against the Confederacy. 

Peace Democrats, as they amplified their antiwar protest, referred 
constantly to the Old Union. They envisioned it as a composite of an 
idealized South and a skewed version of the nation’s Revolutionary 
past. Bayard denounced Republican opponents for vilifying the South 
as the home of the Slave Power conspiracy, and a backward land. He 
portrayed it as an orderly society whose fortunate people flourished 
under the guidance of virtuous and trustworthy leaders like himself." ! 
These hardworking patriarchs shouldered responsibility for 
subordinates, black and white, who acknowledged them as their betters. 
They benignly induced in blacks habits of productive labor and created 
a beneficent environment for the white underclass. 

The nation’s founders wisely excluded people of African descent 
from the body politic, Bayard explained. They relegated them to a 
separate caste at the bottom of the social order. As long as they 
remained in their places, slaves were a positive good who helped make 
their society productive. Yet in Wilmington, Delaware, where Bayard 
lived, there were few slaves. Most African Americans or their ancestors 
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had already been emancipated. Yet Delaware, in other ways, did 
resemble Bayard’s imagined society. There, Bayards, duPonts and 
Saulsburys presided over a people inflexibly committed to long- 
established farming methods. Until war came, they were reliably 
deferential. 

The alleged steady habits of Connecticut’s people suggest that they 
conformed to Seymour’s vision of a society of independent farmers and 
workers whose greatest need was protection against a federal 
government determined to impose on them arbitrary standards of 
personal behavior. After the 1850s when Seymour was governor, 
however, Connecticut’s railroads, banks, insurance companies and 
industrial growth fostered a politics less parochial than Seymour’s. 
Reed’s troubles in Philadelphia too may be attributed in part to his 
failure to recognize that city’s advancing modernity, societal and 
economic. 

In their responses to the anti-elitist notions associated with 
Jacksonian doctrine, the six differed. Seymour, Bayard and Reed, 
evoking the nation’s founders, assigned a meaning to the Democratic 
Party that O’Conor, Vallandigham and Long considered obsolete. To 
Seymour, Bayard and Reed, Democratic constituents were virtuous 
citizens whose modest stake in society gave them the right to choose 
among the aspiring leaders who were their betters. Bayard disliked 
Stephen Douglas because he celebrated the empowerment of America’s 
white masses and the downfall of its dynastic elites. Evoking Jefferson 
more than Jackson, the three applauded Americans who deferred to 
pedigreed leaders like themselves. O’Conor, Vallandigham and Long, 
in contrast, recognized that demands for deference, openly expressed, 
would not resonate with their constituents in New York and Ohio. 
Their commitment was not to a bygone society but to the contemporary 
one that exalted the autonomous white citizen. 

When war came, northern Democrats denounced Lincoln’s cautious 
attempts to transform the conflict into something more than a 
restoration of antebellum America. Calling en masse for “the Union as 
it was and the Negroes where they are,” they rejected all measures that 
would elevate African Americans, slave and free. In September 1862 
when Lincoln announced the preliminary Emancipation Proclamation, 
Democrats in chorus attacked it. His seizures of war powers enraged 
them and his suspension of the writ of habeas corpus was their first 
cause celebre. Vallandigham, protesting against the suspended writ, 
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claimed that Lincoln exploited war as a pretext for seizing 
unprecedented executive powers. To intimidate protesters who hated 
war but feared prison, Lincoln’s agents incarcerated innocent citizens 
in “bastilles and dungeons.” Lincoln, Vallandigham warned, was an 
ambitious and calculating president. He abolished constitutional 
protections gradually so that the unwary public would be unaware of 
their loss. 

Peace Democrats envisioned themselves as rescuers of the 
antebellum Union. Their commitment to an unchanging Union 
distinguished them from Democrats uncertain about the future who 
believed, nonetheless, that war was the only way to restore the Union. 
Peace Democrats, in contrast, were convinced that unless war ended 
before either side forced the other to surrender, the Union “as it was” 
could not be resurrected. As war continued, they railed against the 
obsessive few who had scourged the nation for its moral flaws, slavery 
in particular, and threatened their flourishing society. Seymour and 
Bayard recalled the time when there was mutual toleration between 
North and South and Americans basked in their prosperity. They 
blamed Lincoln for lives lost, property destroyed and the old Union 
demolished. 

During the war years most Democrats clung to the creed that was 
their party’s ideological bedrock. They pledged their fealty to the 
sanctity of citizens’ rights and minimal exercise of political authority. 
Peace Democrats in addition argued that, despite the reality of war, the 
federal government’s obligation to protect slave property could not be 
evaded. Bayard, in the Senate, regarded himself as a watchdog who 
strove to protect slaveowners’ right to their human property. This right 
was absolute and immutable, he insisted. 

Vallandigham, defending his own First Amendment rights, 
denounced Lincoln for robbing citizens of the constitutional protections 
that shielded dissenters like himself. Citizens had an absolute right to 
utter criticisms aimed at political leaders, he argued. Vallandigham 
contended that when he attacked Lincoln and his war, he would use 
whatever words he liked. When he did utter provocative words, he 
incited an ideological duel that he could not win. Vallandigham’s arrest 
and trial dramatized Lincoln’s willingness to punish those who 
protested too vigorously. The case galvanized the entire spectrum of 
Democrats, not just those in the peace camp. In unison they condemned 
the President’s attempt to suppress dissent. Reed and Long also 
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presented speeches that were deliberately provocative. They too invited 
punishment. As Manton Marble of the New York World pointed out, 
Long was an obscure Ohio congressman before he made the 1864 
speech that brought him national prominence and notoriety. 

Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation opened the way for a Union 
transformed by war, and his words at Gettysburg forged the crucible 
out of which a reborn nation purged of slavery would be formed. 
Democrats, in response, brandished a clenched fist. They called to arms 
those eager to topple this president who would be a midwife to a new 
Union. Their lamentations detailing the war’s impact on the old Union 
were a testament to the fears that Lincoln’s words aroused.” 
Democrats’ reactions to the Emancipation Proclamation were 
indistinguishable, but their predictions differed. Most deplored the 
racially mixed society that, they feared, emancipation would bring. 
They also envisioned hordes of liberated blacks migrating northward. 
These former slaves would either fill jails and almshouses or, as 
Vallandigham argued, take unskilled jobs away from deserving white 
laborers. °? Some Democratic editors, obsessed with racial 
amalgamation, treated the public to crude scenes featuring sex-crazed 
black men stalking white women.'* Peace Democrats, however, paid 
less attention to northern society and emphasized the chaos that 
liberated slaves would unleash in the South. In visions uniquely 
apocalyptic, they evoked a southern culture mutilated as much by black 
rage as by war. 

Jacksonian Democrats like Vallandigham were influenced by an 
explanation of black inferiority, apparently scientific, that fortified their 
attack on the Emancipation Proclamation. This hypothesis provided a 
justification for white Americans’ belief in the unalterable genetic 
inferiority that they attributed to persons of African descent. 
Encapsulated in the German word, herrenvolk, the hypothesis claimed 
that people of African descent were not merely the variant product of a 
single human creation. They were created separately from whites. 
Thus, proponents of the herrenvolk hypothesis could conclude that 
black persons were not part of the family of man. They need not, 
therefore, be afforded the same level of consideration, social, economic 
or political, that white Americans enjoyed. Whether or not they were 
conversant with the herrenvolk hypothesis, Jacksonian Democrats 
agreed with Stephen Douglas in his 1858 debates with Lincoln. 
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Douglas argued then that Jefferson’s phrase “all men,” written into the 
Declaration of Independence, excluded African Americans.” 

To Jacksonian Democrats, the implications of the herrenvolk 
hypothesis were evident. Black Americans whose humanity was in 
doubt were natural candidates for enslavement. Democrats concluded 
that in a republic celebrating aptitudes that, they believed, African 
Americans did not possess, their unfortunate genetic endowment 
decreed their fate.'° Americans who were white and male, in contrast, 
possessed a superior endowment. They alone deserved access to the 
political rights that the Constitution granted. They also deserved the 
increasing bounty derived from the lands that their nation recently 
acquired. Should nonwhites be granted these benefits, they would 
despoil the republic. 

Most Democrats denounced Lincoln’s offers of gradual and 
compensated emancipation, including those extended to Delaware, as 
well as his Emancipation Proclamation.” Yet in their responses to the 
incremental emancipation policy that Lincoln was developing, they 
differed. James M. McPherson observes that approximately two-fifths 
of the soldiers in the Union army came from Democratic backgrounds. 
Yet most soldiers, Democratic or not, regarded Lincoln’s Emancipation 
Proclamation, with its provision that African Americans be accepted 
into the Union Army, as a pragmatic and therefore legitimate war 
objective. In letters to their Democratic fathers, some soldiers, initially 
opposed to emancipation and black soldiers, described their newfound 
approval. The implication is that soldiers from Democratic households 
were more likely to support the Proclamation than Democrats who 
were civilians. The soldiers’ argument, that emancipation had merit 
because it might save lives and hasten a Union victory, persuaded many 
who already approved of war.'® 

Peace Democrats struggled stubbornly but ultimately unsuccessfully 
to open the public’s mind to the possibility that war was not the best 
way to resolve sectional conflict. Their antiwar crusade burdened 
Lincoln but did not deflect his progress toward Appomattox. Lincoln, 
in his occasional complaints against Peace Democrats, seemed to 
regard them as a distraction but not a mortal threat. They were a “fire in 
the rear” (home front). Their crusade to forestall victory angered him 
but did not divert his effort. In trying to persuade embattled Americans 
that they should reverse course and end the war, Peace Democrats 
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confronted an agonizing dilemma. They encouraged Republican 
opponents to demonize them and their supporters as traitorous 
Copperheads and thus defeat them when they were candidates for 
office. Some Democrats, unwilling to be associated with those tainted 
with disloyalty, went over to the Republican side. When Seymour and 
Vallandigham were defeated in 1863 (Vallandigham definitively), 
voters who cast ballots for them knew full well that they were 
endorsing candidates who rejected war. At the very least, their votes 
reflected their doubt that the war would bring forth a future more 
promising than the one they confronted before it began. 


Peace Democrats alone conceived plausible war endings that excluded 
victory. As they formulated these alternative versions, they assumed a 
nearly impossible task.” Seymour and Vallandigham underestimated 
and sometimes obfuscated the refusal of Lincoln and Jefferson Davis to 
consider an ending short of victory. Seymour, deeply conflicted, could 
not abide the thought of Southerners as either a conquered or a 
separated people. His affection for them, including his brother who 
lived in New Orleans, clouded his judgment. As a result, he failed to 
recognize that Lincoln’s insistence on a restored Union could not be 
reconciled with the Confederates’ insistence on independence.” 
Vallandigham, grappling with the same dilemma, pinned his hopes on a 
Democratic replacement for Lincoln in 1864. This new president would 
somehow persuade Davis to lead his people back into the Union.”" 
Long, Bayard and Reed, in contrast, did not underestimate Lincoln’s 
steely determination to bring the seceded states back into the Union. 
They reasoned that Southerners who had suffered horrific sacrifice 
would not willingly return.” To obtain a settlement that excluded 
victory, they concluded, the Lincoln administration or its replacement 
would have to recognize the Confederacy. To make a newly 
independent Confederacy as palatable as possible, they claimed that the 
separated republics of the future would yearn to reunite. As war 
wounds healed, they explained, Americans North and South would join 
together to celebrate their mutual heroes. Washington’s potent memory 
and the practical advantages of consolidation would bring about a 
delayed restoration of the prewar union.” Bayard’s claim in 1861 that a 
timely recognition of the Confederacy would forestall war was an early 
version of this position.” Vallandigham and Long described two 
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republics recoiling from one another and remaining separated long 
enough to soften war’s bitter legacy. Once hostility abated, the two 
nations, temporarily separated, would reunite.” 

Peace Democrats disagreed about the terms of peace but 
unanimously viewed war as a tragic episode, hideously destructive. 
They believed that war would either demonstrate that Southerners were 
unconquerable or it would demolish them. Bayard in 1861 predicted 
that the superior gentlemen of the Confederacy would defeat the 
morally stunted men of the North.”° In 1864, responding to news of 
invading Union armies, he gloomily acknowledged the forthcoming 
Union victory and envisioned a Lincolnian despotism that would engulf 
the land.” Seymour and Bayard, in their private correspondence 
acknowledged their fellow Northerners’ rejection of a negotiated 
settlement. Yet they were slow to surrender their dream of a Union 
restored with slavery intact.”* Seymour in July 1863 prophesied that a 
just and anay God would punish those responsible for the 
bloodletting. Reed, Long and Vallandigham, buoyed by Democrats’ 
denunciation of Lincoln’s emancipation policy, did not desist until the 
war was nearly over. Then, with a Union victory in sight, they 
edd that their protest was making no impression on the public 
mind. 

Vallandigham desperately hoped that northern voters would elect a 
ey president who was as sympathetic to Southerners as he 
was. In August 1864, however, Democratic delegates nominated 
George McClellan, the celebrated Union general whom Lincoln had 
displaced. In November Lincoln decisively defeated McClellan. When 
he did so the possibility of a negotiated end to war evaporated. 

The Peace Democrats were stubborn ideologues whose lamentations 
over the sufferings of white Southerners repelled many. Their nostalgic 
vision could not compete with Lincoln’s view of the Civil War as a 
pathway toward national consolidation and moral redemption. By July 
1863 the possibility of a negotiated closure to war was fading. Yet 
Vallandigham’s banishment and subsequent odyssey suggests that 
Democrats’ insistence on protecting dissenting civilians retained 
salience with a broad spectrum of Northerners. In the end, however 
Vallandigham’s thirst for the limelight left him and his supporters 
susceptible to the charge that they were subversives who made a 
mockery of Northerners’ wartime sacrifices. 
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After war ended, Lincoln’s martyrdom intensified Republicans’ 
contempt for Peace Democrats. Seymour, who perceived himself as 
sharing the fate of the white Confederates, withdrew from the political 
arena. As of 1865, the nation he loved had vanished. Vallandigham, in 
contrast, was instrumental in creating his Party’s “New Departure.” 
When he did so, he admitted that most of the doctrines he had preached 
during the war years were defunct. Describing the antiwar movement as 
a shriveled corpse that no one mourned, Vallandigham repented and 
sought redemption. 

Seymour’s withdrawal, Reed’s retreat from Philadelphia to New 
York and Vallandigham’s conversion suggest that once the war ended, 
Peace Democrats and their doctrines lost their credibility forever. Yet 
Appomattox was not a final drumbeat. Bayard, who once called fellow 
senators reptiles intent on making him miserable, returned to the Senate 
in 1867. Two years later, he welcomed his son and ideological heir into 
that chamber. Thus the continuity of the Bayard dynasty was ensured. 
O’Conor’s self-imposed silence during the war years shielded him from 
the disgrace that fellow Peace Democrats suffered. Utterly unrepentant, 
he applied his tactical genius to the rescue of imprisoned comrade 
Jefferson Davis, who symbolized more than anyone the fallen 
Confederacy. Long, concentrating on his law practice and investments, 
fulfilled his desire to solidify his reputation as a pillar of the Cincinnati 
community. In 1880, seeking vindication, he attacked presidential 
candidate James A. Garfield who, sixteen years earlier, had tried to 
expel him from the House of Representatives. The Confederate defeat 
did not cause Bayard, O’Conor and Long to renounce their basic 
doctrines. Moreover, Bayard and O’Conor carried them forth into the 
postwar era. More than a century later, in the 1980s, the 
antigovernment and deregulation crusade called “Reaganomics” 
sounded a distant echo to the Peace Democrats’ basic creed. 

The major components of the Peace Democrats’ conservative 
doctrine, the full protection of white citizens’ rights, the sanctity of 
property, limited government and the persistent sovereignty of states, 
included their continuing reluctance to acknowledge African 
Americans as true human beings with the same genetic endowment as 
whites. The commitment to black inferiority, widely shared, weakened 
reconstruction policy. The Republican Congress initially imposed on 
the southern states requirements that brought a modest but temporary 
elevation in the status of former slaves. Most of these gains were lost 
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when Congress returned to southern states the authority over them it 
commandeered when war ended. White Southerners now reclaimed 
their own rights and privileges and retrieved those that black 
Americans had obtained. As C. Vann Woodward has observed 
measures that should have enhanced African Americans’ status 
dwindled into deferred commitments.” The shrinkage of African 
Americans’ rights is testimony to the timeless appeal of the 
conservative doctrines that Peace Democrats once preached. Yet 
Seymour and Long’s withdrawal from the political arena, the ostracism 
that Reed suffered and Vallandigham’s conversion suggest that most 
Peace Democrats could not transcend the Copperhead stigma that their 
opponents imposed. Democrats like O’Conor, whose wartime silence 
absolved him, were likelier transmitters of their ultraconservative 
creed. 

Americans now see no merit in the Peace Democrats’ effort to 
preserve a society that endorsed human bondage. Most conclude that 
the Civil War, in ending slavery and resolving the nation’s debilitating 
sectional crisis, bore positive fruit. Richard Jenkyns has recently 
observed that after this war ended, the United States was “probably the 
only large „nation in the world without a significant separatist 
movement.” When the Peace Democrats’ effort to end the war in a 
peaceful settlement was defeated, the future seemed to belong solely to 
the winners. Nonetheless, the fundamental beliefs that propelled their 
antiwar stance lived on. 

The personal legacy that Peace Democrats left behind is ambiguous. 
They exhibited courage, fortitude and stubborn consistency, but they 
were also arrogant, truculent and, in Vallandigham’s case, self- 
absorbed. Their speech was candid and their tone confrontational. They 
were also, at times, deliberately obnoxious. Their commitment varied 
too. Reed, with disastrous results, subordinated his life to the cause 
Seymour did too but his reputation, unlike Reed’s, emerged largely 
unscathed. Long’s antiwar protest brought him a moment of fame, then 
long-term notoriety. Although he dabbled in postwar politics, he spent 
most of his energy trying to salvage his reputation and expunge his 
Copperhead notoriety. Vallandigham, during the war years, envisioned 
himself as a courageous dissident and anticipated his own triumph. 
However, his wartime theatrics brought scorn, rejection and, in the 
postwar years, enforced conversion. O’Conor, the exception, was a true 
believer but also an immigrant’s son obsessed with publicly recognized 
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success. He embraced the cause before war began and after it ended but 
abandoned it during the years of conflict. 

The Peace Democrats’ most usable legacy does not lie in the 
alternative society they imagined but in their warnings about 
Americans’ vanishing rights. Thomas H. Seymour’s earlier struggle 
against self-righteous moralists who would control people’s drinking 
habits serves as a warning against those who would impose unpopular 
restraints on a resistant public. More important, wartime restraints 
imposed on dissenters like Vallandigham suggest that protesting 
citizens may be among war’s less obvious victims. Vallandigham’s 
uninhibited attack on war itself and on the political leaders responsible 
for it resulted in temporary banishment and postwar defeats at the ballot 
box. Reed’s loss of reputation and law practice as well as the poverty 
and exile that he suffered suggest the potential fate of one whose 
prescription for ending war involved capitulation to the Confederate 
enemy. One must concede that Vallandigham and Reed courted 
disaster. If they had followed O’Conor’s example and kept silent during 
the war years, their postwar experience would have been happier. 

The Peace Democrats illustrate the competing moral imperatives 
that wars often evoke. Critics like Vallandigham raise a fundamental 
issue: Should leaders who are steering their people through a 
threatening crisis be subjected to harsh criticism? The Peace 
Democrats’ quarrel with Lincoln and others in his administration 
exemplifies the clash between the transcendent goal—winning the 
war—and dissenters’ right to fault that endeavor. The discomfort that 
their condemnation imposed on Lincoln must be balanced against their 
right to question his policies. 

The struggle between dissidents and Lincoln did not bring forth a 
clear resolution. Lincoln, coping uneasily with the barbs that the Peace 
Democrats thrust at him, firmly believed that the need to win the war 
transcended their right to demand its peaceable end before that purpose 
was achieved. He did not claim that the war critics aided the 
Confederate enemy materially but did argue that their words 
encouraged the enemy. Therefore he monitored Peace Democrats’ 
remarks, limited their constitutional protections and tried to silence 
Vallandigham, their most eloquent spokesman. Peace Democrats, 
insisting that the Constitution protected their right to protest, 
characterized themselves as true patriots striving to save the prosperity 
and freedom that the old Union offered to white Americans. 
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- The moral imperatives associated with the Civil War have elevated 
It to a crusade for freedom that imposed transcendent purpose upon the 
losses, human and material, that it wrought. The perception of the Civil 
War as a moral crusade has obscured its role in launching the nation’s 
transition from the loosely confederated republic that the Peace 
Democrats exalted to the powerful and integrated nation that their 


Republican opponents desired. The perception has also obscured the 
misfortunes that dissenters experienced. 


There is a final observation. Peace Democrats, describing the pathos of 
war and expressing their anxiety over the fate of white Southerners, 
bear witness to the suffering that Americans, including Southerners 
white and black, endured during those four terrible years. Their most 
telling legacy is the sorrow and anger they expressed when war was 
underway and their chronicling of the unfolding ordeal. Their words 
remind those who have followed, including ourselves, that this Civil 
War, with its profound and immeasurable impact on the nation’s future 
was also a human tragedy almost beyond imagination. : 
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